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FOR ANY TILLAGE PURPOSE 
FOR EVERY SIZE FARM 
FOR HORSE OR TRACTOR 


HARROWS 


In any Roderick Lean Harrow you use 
you will find mechanical features and 
working advantages that provide better 
tillage and easier handling—features that 
set any Roderick Lean Harrow apart 
from ordinary harrows. 

The Roderick Lean Harrows sold today 
are the result of sixty years of specializ- 
ing in the manufacture, development and 
invention of better harrows, The world’s 
best, most efficient harrows today bear 
the name, Roderick Lean. 

There is a type and size fitted for every 
tillage need—disc, spike and spring tootn 
harrows, for horse or tractor power. Be- 
fore you buy any harrow this spring, it 
will pay you to get the facts about Rod- 
erick Lean harrows. 

See your dealer today, or write us for 
complete information. 


THE RODERICK LEAN COMPANY 
Mansfield, Ohio 
The T. G. Nerthwall Co. 


General Agents: 
Omaha, 


MANUFACTURERS ALSO OF 
OF HARROWS 
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Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
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Raise BEST Pigs 
You Ever Raised 


i ak cheaply with 

Champion Pig! Meal. very sack contains 
Tankage, Linseed Meal, Peanut Meal,Corn 
m Meal, Wheat Middlings, ‘Cane 

oe emery and Mineral—just the uniform 
ced ration your growing pigs need. 


Curr 


—develops pigs fastest of any can 
method. It is a tonic stimulant and 
unexcelled conditioner. Feed it all 
the year ’round from start to finish. 
Start your brood sows on it and 
carry the pigs thru to maturity. 
For sale by all live dealers or fill 
out and mail Trial Order 
Blank below. 


Champion Milling 
& Grain ws 


Clinton, ; 
lowa 
--¥- 


: Champion Milling & Grain Co., Clinton, lowa § 
8  Asatrial order, ship me 6 B of Champion Pig 8 
§ Meal. freight cherges —— paid. TD enclose check for a 










4 $15 in full payment for this t trial order, f 
B Name ....sccccccccccccscvcevesscccesessssess | 
. é 
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(Please print your Name and Address) 
8 (Wallace’s), suas namammmad 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


EW LOW PRICES on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
ey Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints and Roofing. 





Factory to) You. We Pay the Freight. ‘I saved $22.40" | 


ays Geo. E. Walrod, Huron Count 
write Don’ t delay, write today for FREE 


Mich, 
Yatalog. 
m KITSELMAN BROS., Box 296 Muncie, Ind. 
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This Issue and the Next 


HAUGEN BILL The big event of last 
PASSES HOUSE week was the passage 
of the Haugen bill by the house of repre- 
sentatives. H. A. Wallace was in Wash- 
ington during the last week of the con- 
gressional debate, and in the article on 
page 3 gives an account of how the bil) 
was put thru the house. 


WHAT WILL The Washington cor- 
COOLIDGE DO? respondents are insist- 
ing, as this paper goes to press, that Pres- 
ident Coolidge will veto the bill. lt seems 
a case of Mellon and Hoover and Jardine 
againgt the majority of congress. Up to 
the time of writing, the president has not 
intimated what he will do. Some com- 
ments on the situation will be found in 











mthe editorial on page 4. 


NEW YORK AND THE bBefore his trip 

EXPORT PLAN to Washington, 
H. A. Wallace made a talk at @ farm 
meeting at Ithaca, N. Y. His comments 
on the New York point of view toward 
the McNary-Haugen bill and toward other 
farm problems appear in Odds and Ends, 
page 5. 


CLEANING UP Folks who steal farm 
WOODBURY property seem to have a 
hard time of it in Woodbury county. <A 
clean-up drive resulted in penitentiary 
sentences for two men and jail sentences 
for two more. How the deputy sheriffs 
of the county won the Wallaces’ Farmer 
reward is told in the story on page 6. 
PREPARING FOR A good many farm- 
ALFALFA ers in the corn belt 
are getting ready to buy alfalfa seed now. 
What kind had they better purchase? The 
article on page 6 gives some experiment 
station results with different varicties. 


CUTTING DOWN Pretty nearly every- 

FEED COSTS body in the corn belt 
knows by this time that the McLean coun- 
ty evstem of hog raising cuts down the 
loss from disease and makes possiblesbig- 
ger profits. An angle that has not been 
so thoroly considered is the saving in feed 
costs thru keeping the animals in good 
health on pasture. The article on page 7 
also reviews the essentials of the system 
for the benefit of folks who are going 
into it for the frist time this year. 


FIXING UP THE There are some sugges- 
FARMSTEAD tions on page 8 about 
improving and keeping the farm house in 
good condition. The article on bathroom 
location will be of especial interest to 
those who are remodeling or building a 
new house. 


BETTER FARM The week of February 

EQUIPMENT 28 to March 5 is na- 
tional campaign farm equipment week. 
In this connection note the editorial on 
page 5 and the articles on pages 10 and 28. 


A ne LeeemAt. “The Gadsby Special’ 
NG winds up next week. 
In ao ane issue there begins a new se- 
rial of the early American frontier by the 
author of “The Road to Carolina.” 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ Lone Scouts 
SECTION want to grow a 
Mount Vernon walnut tree on their own 
place should turn to page 1 of the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Section this week. There are 
the usual departments and another of the 
series of success talks to farm boys. 


HARD YEAR FOR Poultry thieves are 

THIEVES going to have a hard 
‘time of it after the bill introduced by 
Representative Johnson, of Keokuk coun- 
ty, gets thru the legislature. This pro- 
vides that poultry dealers must be licensed 
and must keep a record of poultry pur- 
chased. In the view of law enforcing of- 
ficials, this information will make it eas- 
jer to track down stolen poultry. 


THE NEXT new serial, the 

ISSUE Washington letter, the lowa 
legislative report and the other usual fea- 
tures, there will be next week another 
article in the Master Farmer series, this 
time dealing with the handling of beef 
cattle. An article in the poultry series is 
also scheduled. . 
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The Best Railway 
Service in 
History | 


The freight service rendered by the 
railways in 1926 was the bestin history. 





Traffic was the largest ever handled, 
the increase over the previous high 
. record being the greatest that has oc- 

curred in any year since 1917. 


The movement of this enormous 
traffic presented many difficult prob- 
lems, but was accomplished without 
the delaysand “carshortages” that used 
to cause farmers and other shippers 
such trouble and losses. 


This great improvement in transpor- 
tation service has been made possible 
by the investment of five billion dollars 
of new capital in the railways since they 
were returned to private operation in 
1920. This new capital has provided 

' 15,000 larger and more powerful loco- 
motivesfand 830,000 larger and better 
freight cars. It has added tracks, en- 
larged terminals and made many other 
kinds of improvements. 


The average return earned by all the 
western railways on the total invest- 
ment in their properties in 1926 was 
only 4.6 per cent. During the last five 
years the return earned by them has 
averaged only 3.7 per cent. 


The large investment of capital in the 
railways within recent years has been 
made with the hope and expectation 
that, in the long run, they would be al- 
lowed to earn, on the average, a fair 
| return. It cannot be continued unless 
a fair return is earned. 


If the present good service is to be 
maintained the facilities of the railways 
must continue to be enlarged and im- 
proved. Good and adequate freight 
service is of vitalimportance to farmers 
and all other producers and shippers. 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


740 Transportation Building, Chicago, Hlinois 
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One-Man Operatin 
_ Table . 


100 With Bath 
“Unchanging Rates Are Posted in 
Every Eppley Room” 
New Invention, the Trees One 
Man O srating Table, makes it 
— for one man to secure! 
Fasten ig or other animal while 
— s- vaccinating, drench- 
ing, ringing, ear mark ng, worm- 
ing. ete, No fighting — pooncstl Perform these operations easily, 
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HOW THE FARM BILL WENT THRU 


- The Story of the Battle That Put the McNary-Haugen Bill Thru the House 


N THE house, as in the senate, a higher per- 
I centage of democrats voted for the farm bill 
than republicans. The west and south 
worked together as never before. Standpatters 
‘unnatural and 
unholy alliance.’’ The ancient and rock-ribbed 
barriers erected between the west and the south 
by the Civil war were broken down, and it was 
a commonly expressed hope among farm lead- 
ers that these barriers would stay down. 
Putting the bill thru the house was a thrilling 
battle. Against it was the party machinery of 
both democrats and republicans as well as the 
high commanders accustomed to running that 
machinery. Garrett, of Tennessee, the demo- 
cratic floor leader, as well as Tilson, of Con- 
necticut, the republican floor leader, used all 
their influence against it. In addition, there 
was the influence of great wealth definitely ex- 
erted in the form of long distance telephone 
calls to keep certain men in the industrial states 
from voting for the bill. These were men who 
realized the justice of our cause, who had prom- 
ised to come with us, but who found it necessary 
to vote wrong at the last because of pressure. 
That the farm minded 
folks in both the west 
and south should be able 


to get together without 4 

any of the advantages of / * 
either money or party . 
machinery is one of the a 

most astounding things { 


in American history. 
There were four after- 
noons of discussion de- 
voted to the bill in the 
house. The only course 
open to our friends was 
to put the senate bill 
thru without the slight- 
est change, not even the 
inserting of a comma. 
The opposition did its 
best to find weaknesses 
in the bill and to suggest 
ways of strengthening it. 
Some of these sugges- 
tions were good enough, 
but were offered solely 
for the purpose of kill- 
ing the bill. 

It was about one o’clock on Thursday when 
the final battle was started. The time for argu- 
ment had passed. While speeches were made, 
they were not offered for the purpose of con- 
vineing anyone, but because of their bearing on 
the parliamentary situation. Haugen and Kin- 
cheloe, knowing that the strategy of the op- 
ponents was delay, substitution and amend- 
ment, stated that they proposed to put the bill 
thru even tho it took all afternoon and all night. 
The fight was on. The first test vote came on 
a motion to substitute the Aswell bill for the 
bill which had been passed by the senate, When 
the speaker called for the yeas and nays, both 
sides yelled as loud as they could. Then when 
the speaker called for those in favor of the 
Aswell substitution to rise, I thought, looking 
down from the gallery, that we were surely 
licked. It was an anxious moment till the 
speaker ~alled for the nays to rise, and then I 
could: see we had a margin of about twenty 
votes. This vote, which was taken about half- 
past one in the afternoon, made it seem fairly 
certain to us in the gallery that unless some- 
thing unusual happened to split our forces, the 
senate bill would carry thru to victory that day. 


By H. A. Wallace 


Crisp, of Georgia, then offered his bill as a 
substitute. Kineheloe, the Kentucky democrat, 
who used to fight the MeNary-Haugen bill so 
vigorously, but who has recently come to see 
our way, told the house that no farmers wanted 
the Crisp bill, and that anyone who voted for 
the Crisp bill would not fool any farmers by so 
doing. He said the senate bill had everything 
that was in the Crisp bill, with the equalization 
fee in addition. Rainey, the Illinois democrat, 
who was against the MeNary-Haugen bill back 
in 1924, but who has been for it since, said that 
the Crisp bill was essentially the same as the 
Drummond plan, and that Drummond, while 
the head of a supposed farm organization, was 
really the listening post for eastern financial 
interests. 

Fort, the New Jersey republican, an insur- 
ance man who has been serving on the agricul- 
tural committee, said that the thing to do was 
to vote for the Crisp substitution, which, so he 
claimed, would then pass the senate and gain 
the president’s signature. He claimed that the 





Upper figures show votes for the bill, lower figures, vottes against. Pairs are included, 


MeNary-Haugen bill would be vetoed, and that 
therefore those who voted for it would really 
be voting against farm relief. Oliver, an Ala- 
bama democrat, replied to Fort by saying that 
the threat of a presidential veto was an insult 
to the house. On vote, the Crisp substitution 
was rejected, 177 to 156. 

The next effort at substitution came from 
Jones, of Texas, who believes in the export de- 
benture plan, While the export debenture plan 
undoubtedly has a number of things to com- 
mend it, no friend of the farmer should have 
brought it in at this time. With but little de- 
bate, it was rejected overwhelmingly. 


A Flock of Amendments Presented 


Then came amendments, dozens of them one 
after another. They would always be voted 
down viva voce, but someone would usually call 
for a divison and tellers, and that would take 
time. Fort, of New Jersey, Newton, of Minne- 
sota, and Tincher, of Kansas, were most active 
in offering amendments. Some of these amend- 
ments were really good, covering points which 
might well have been in the bill. All of them 
had but one purpose, however, and that was to 


embarrass Haugen and Kincheloe in their ef- 
forts to put the bill across. One of the most 
popular amendments was to include peanuts as 
one of the basic commodities. The idea of pea- 
nuts provoked so much enthusiasm on the part 
of the opposition that on viva voce it seemed 
for a moment as tho the amendment had ear- 
ried. Tincher, in his whole fight against the 
farm bill, presented a most amusing spectacle, 
He is a great ox of a man, with a broad, jovial 
face, suggesting, as someone has said, a Here- 
ford bull. In various debates against the farm 
bill, he would rise and say the most furious 
things, and then, on conclusion, would amble 
to his seat with a genial smile on his face, as 
tho to say to Haugen and Dickinson, ‘‘ Forgive 
me, boys; you know why I am acting this way.’” 

Newton, of Minneapolis, seemed to have more 
animus than anyone else. He had fought farm- 
ers before, and entered into it with zest, strik- 
ing out bitterly at every possible opportunity. 

There was an interesting by-play between 
Fish and La Guardia, both of New York City. 
Fish said that the MeNary-Haugen bill meant 
‘‘high cost of living, hardship, suffering and 

increased family budgets 
° for millions of people in 
4 the state of New York 
and thruout the east. 
What of the millions in 
New York state and in 
eastern states, who labor 
to earn their daily bread 
with the sweat of their 
brow? Will the govern- 
ment be a party to as- 
sessing them on each loaf 
of bread and on each 
pound of pork?’’ Fish 
concluded by saying, 
*‘Any member of con- 
gress from New York 
state who votes for the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, be- 
trays his constituents.’’ 
This was too much for 
La Guardia, who said: 

‘*Let me suggest to the 
gentleman that he is in 
no position to talk for 
the laboring people who 
work by the sweat of 
their brow. He might be able to speak for the 
strongly entrenched insurance interests. who 
have made the burden of the farmers harder, 
but he ¢an not for the laboring people of New 
York City. There are two sides to this 
bill, and no man ought to be criticized or threat- 
ened of being guilty of betrayal of a publie 
trust if he happens to vote for the bill. The 
gentleman from New York, with all his connec- 
tions and big talk, has not come forward to 
propose any substitute for it. As far as I 
am concerned, and as far as New York City is 
concerned, the people of New York City who 
work for a living want to see the farmers get a 
square deal; and if this bill will do it, we hope 
it will. pass.”’ 

Garrett, of Tennessee, the democratic floor 
leader, offered one of the strongest legitimate 
objections to the bill when he said: 

‘‘If this scheme of an equalization fee goes 
into the law and begins to. work within the next 
decade, we will see a complete revolution in the 
relation of agriculture to all other industries. 
You will see agriculture put upon the plane of 
a public service corporation. The inevitable 
evolution will be that (Concluded on page 14) 
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SHOULD THE MAJORITY RULE? 


HE senate and house, by decisive majorities, 

have passed the MeNary-Haugen bill. Three 
members of the cabinet are urging the presi- 
dent to veto it. The president’s mind is not 
made up, and probably will not be until after 
this reaches our readers. On the one side is 
the expressed will of the legislative branch of 
our government; on the other, the opinion of 
certain cabinet officers who have bitterly 
fought effective farm relief. In European 
countries, with this kind of a situation, it would 
be necessary for the cabinet officers to resign 
and go to the country to get a vote of confi- 
dence. 

We hope the president will weigh the matter 
earefully and finally see the wisdom of signing. 
The interests.of the whole country are at stake 
and it is vital to business as well as to agricul- 
ture that this legislation should be given a trial 
as soon as it is possible to carry out its provi- 
sions. A presidential veto means a period of 
uncertainty which will be bad for every one. 

If the bill is not signed, it will pass the new 
congress next winter and again find its way to 
the presidential doorstep. Right ultimately 
makes might. The whole country awaits the 
decision of the president. He can render a real 
service by signing the bill. 





McNARY-HAUGEN HISTORY 


‘PP RIENDS and foes of the farm movement 

should both be interested in the origin and 
growth of McNary-Haugenism. George Peek 
and General Johnston, then of Moline, Illinois, 
started it in late 1921, They presented their 
plan, under the title of ‘‘Equality for Agricul- 
ture,’’ to President Harding’s agricultural con- 
ference in January of 1922, but were turned 
down. Seeretary Wallace was sufficiently im- 
pressed, however, to call in a number of lead- 
ing business men to examine the plan in detail. 
They were naturally, for the most part, against 
it, but some of them admitted that it would 
work. 

Secretary Wallace knew that he could not 
gain Harding’s support at that time. A year 
later, when he had gained the president’s con- 
fidence, Harding died. Coolidge came in ap- 
parently anxious to have something done for 
agriculture, and Wallace, in the fall of 1923, 
expressed his belief that the situation warrant- 
ed trial of some form of the export plan. 

Henry C. Taylor, at that time chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies, but who 
was fired by Jardine in 1925, traveled thru the 


northwest in the fall of 1923. On his return, he 
reported considerable interest in the plan to 
Wallace. Wallace directed Brand, an econd6- 
mist in the Department of Agriculture, to draw 
up the bill, which was later introduced by Hau- 
gen and MeNary. The first farm organization 
in the middle-west to endorse the MeNary-Hau- 
gen bill was the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, 
in January of 1924. This favorable action was 
largely because of Congressman L. J. Dickin- 
son, who attended the convention and spoke 
vigorously for the measure, both in public and 
in private, The Illinois Farm Bureau the same 
week turned down a strong resolution, but with. 
in a month saw the light and was fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with Iowa. The wheat 
organizations of the northwest were strong for 
the plan. During February, March and April 
of 1924, some of the strongest workers for the 
bill were Jewett, and Davis, of the northwest; 
Murphy, of Minnesota, and Peek, of Illinois. 
The vote in the house of 1924, in the west, was 
much the same as the victorious vote of last 
week, but there was little support from the 
south. 

In July of 1924, Jewett called a meeting of 
the MeNary-Hangenites at St. Paul. At this 
meeting were a number of Iowa and Illinois 
men and many from the spring wheat section, 
but only one man from as far south as Okla- 
homa. Peek, of Illinois, and Murphy, of Min- 
nesota, were the driving forces in this meeting. 
The American Council of Agriculture was 
formed, but nothing was done that winter be- 
cause the president’s agricultural committee, 
appointed in November of 1924, confused the 
situation. Secretary Wallace died in October 
of 1924, but the fight for ‘‘Equality for Agri- 
culture’? went on just the same. 

In May of 1925, the Farmers’ Union ealled 
a meeting of all middle-west farm organiza- 
tions, and the Corn Belt Committee was organ- 
ized, Bill Hirth, of Missouri, was the most ae- 
tive man in this movement. In late 1925, the 
Towa bankers called a meeting which was ab- 
sorbed by the friends of agriculture and grew 
into the mid-west meeting called by Governor 
Hammill, and finally the Committee of Twen- 
ty-Twod. In early 1926, the bill revised to meet 
more nearly the needs of the south was killed 
by small majorities in both the house and sen- 
ate, It later turned out that the keys to the 
southern situation were Walter Peteet, of Tex- 
as, and Doctor Kilgore, of North Carolina. 
They helped some in early 1926, but the full ef- 
fect of their work did not come until February 
of 1927. 

The most important meeting of all was the 
St. Louis meeting in late 1926, when Governor 
Lowden and Senator Carraway symbolized the 
union of the west and south. It was then clear 
that cotton and rice were coming our way. Pe- 
teet. brought in tobacco, and with tobaeco, Kin- 
cheloe, the Kentucky hard hitter, just a little 
later. 

It is evident that any idea which is funda- 
mentally meritorions ean eventually be put 
thru congress if intelligent men are sufficiently 
determined. 





PUTTING THE COMMUNITY TO WORK 


PRACTICAL minded engineer probably 
feels regret when he sees a big stream 
dashing its day down a steep incline. So much 
power and so little done with it! The same 
feeling may come occasionlly to a visitor at 
community meetings in the country. There 
may be visible in the meeting a fine, neighborly 
spirit, sound ideas on agricultural policy ‘in 
general, It may include men and women capa- 
ble of leadership and a membership composed 
of good farmers of more than average intelli- 
gence and education. The forces are there with 
which almost anything might be done. 
Too often the influence of the meeting stops 


when the meeting itself is over. It has been 
a pleasant evening. Everybody has had a good 
time ; they have enjoyed seeing each other and 
discussing various points. That’s all there is. 
This, of course, is a good deal. The pleasure in 
meeting friends and in the discussion of ideas 
and in entertainments of various sorts, is all 


proper enough. These ought not to be the sole © 


results, however, of the work of the community 
organization. Why isn’t it possible to take 
this enthusiasm, their neighborliness, these 
ideas, and turn them into a definite channel to 
do some work for the community that needs to 
be done? 

There are two reasons why it is bad for a 
community to permit its meetings to be ends in 
themselves. The first reason is based on what 
happens inside the different individuals who 
make up the meeting. To have some one get up 
and talk about the beauties of co-operation or 
the desirability of some other type of commu- 
nity action, and for the members to applaud 
and then go home and take no specifie action 
along these lines, results in a sense of ineffeet- 
iveness that is very far from being a good thing 
for anybody who takes part. What goes into 
anyone’s nervous system must come out in 
some way, or the system suffers. To be emo- 
tionally and intellectually convinced of the 
desirability of action along certain lines, and 
then to let these impulses stagnate for lack 
of the proper outlet, is a distinctly bad thing 
for anybody. Ask your doctor. 

The other reason will seem more practical 
and more important to most people. We have 
yet to find the farm community in which there 
are not plenty of jobs to be done. Why not let 
the community organization tackle one of 
them? ‘The co-operative field is an easy one 
from which to take examples. At the next 
meeting of the farm community, why not check 
up and see if the eggs are being marketed in 
such a way as to bring the best results to the 
membership. How about the marketing of 
cream and of livestock and of grain? If there 
is a farmers’ elevator handling the grain, why 
not turn the efforts of the community organ- 
ization towards the strengthening of the eleva- 
tor and working with its officers and its man- 
ager? The same thing applies to the local 
creamery, if there is one, or the local shipping 
association. 

For most large and vigorous community og- 


ganizations programs that are merely for en- 


tertainment or for discussions that have no 
particular outlet are not sufficient. In the 
long run they won’t hold the membership. 
Members will sense the futility of the squirrel- 
cage type of organization and will drift away 
to engage in pursuits that seem to them more 
worth while. 

Fortunately we have in the corn belt @ num- 
ber of communities that are proving right 
along that it is possible for groups of this sort 
to do effective work. They are co-operating 
with the local farm business organizations. 
They are doing definite project work in con- 
nection with local schools and churches, and are 
setting themselves conscientiously to the task 
of inquiring what the needs of the community 
are and then to the job of satisfying them. 

There are, however, too many community 
groups that are half-dead and don’t know what 
is the matter with them. Alost of these will 
find on examination that. the principal trouble 
is that they have not yet found any reasonable 
excuse for existing. The saddest sight in the 
world is an organization whieh exists simply to 
perpetuate itself. For the revival of groups 
of this type we have only one suggestion and 
that is: Take on a real job. 





The only way a character worth having can be 
formed is by doing good to others. The only class 
of people that are ever remembered with a desirable 
remembrance is the class of men who have lived 
aHruistic lives.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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EDUCATING FARM CHILDREN FOR 
CITY LIFE 


PROFESSOR ZIMMERMAN, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has been studying the 


‘records of 357 farm families in that state. 


These families had a total of 1,321 children, 
but only 347 of them had left home. Forty 
per cent of these children had left home to go 
to work on another farm. The other 60 per 
eent had gone to town. Most of them went to 
cities of more than 10,000; to be exact, just 
about as many children left the farm to go to 
large cities as moved to some other farm. Con- 
cerning this whole process Professor Zimmer- 
man says: 7 

‘‘This urbanization process should be con- 
sidered in determining public poliey regarding 
the rural school. Farmers are bearing the bur- 
den of educating children, one-half of whom 
will become citizens of towns and cities. The 
rural school must prepare one-half of its pupils 
for town life and one-half for. agriculture, as 
well as all for citizenship. It has frequently 
been suggested that a part of the burdens of 
rural education be borne by taxes on city pop- 
ulations.”’ 

{f we are going to look at the running of ru- 
ral sehools as a matter of publie policy and 
support them in large measure out of state and 
federal funds, it will be worth while to keep in 
mind that it is the girls especially who leave 
the farm for town. In many communities 
threefourths of the girls between the ages of 
18 and 25 who leave the home farm go to town, 
whereas only one-fourth marry young farmers 
and go to work as wives of owners, tenants or 
hired hands. If state and national funds were 
available would it be worth while to train our 
country girls in some of the methods underly- 
ing the successful practice of stenography, 
nursing and similar occupations into which the 
country girls enter when they go to town? 








BETTER FARM EQUIPMENT WEEK 


TEBRUARY 28 to March 5 has been desig- 
“nated as ‘‘Better Farm Equipment Week’’ 
by the National Association of Farm Equip- 
ment Manufacturers. Demonstrations showing 
the value of the equipment offered, window 
displays of engines, milkers, feeders, planters, 
stanchions, eream separators, sprayers, and 
other modern equipment, schools of instrue- 
tion in tractor, combine, thresher operation, in 
spraying, hog sanitation, running water instal- 
lation, educational tests, pointing out the ways 
in which modern equipment saves man labor, 
moving pictures showing educational films, are 
all on the program for the week in the vari- 
ous towns where better farm equipment is sold. 
In short, the manufacturers in co-operation 
with their dealers are putting on a real eduea- 
tional campaign on the uses and value of the 
farm equipment they offer. 

The dealers will hold open house during all 
the week, and both the manufacturers and the 
dealers invite the co-operation of farm people 
in the week’s activities. The dealers and fae- 
tory experts will be on hand to answer any 
questions about the various tools. Doubtless 
many farm folks will want to take advantage 
of the opportunity afforded of knowing more 
about the new and improved machines that the 
industry has developed. 





ALFALFA IN SHORT ROTATIONS 


Ww ITH alfalfa seed selling for considerably 

less than red clover it is worth while to 
consider using it as a substitute for red clover 
in short rotations. At the Indiana station for 
ten vears they compared a rotation of corn, 
wheat an‘ red clover with one of corn, wheat 
and alfalfa. As we understand it, the soil was 
typical of the richer soil of the northern two- 
thirds of Indiana but it was not limed. It is 
interesting to note that even tho the alfalfa 


was plowed up after having been left down for 
only one year it yielded more hay per aere 
than the red clover. Of course, it was no more 
bother to seed than red clover because both 
were seeded in the spring with winter wheat. 

This Indiana experiment is very suggestive. 
We should have similar [owa experiments com- 
paring a rotation of corn, oats and red elover 
with corn, oats and alfalfa. Wherever the soil 
is limed there should be no question about the 
results and even where the soil is not limed it 
may be that after there is a thoro inoculation 
it will be possible to get fully as good results 
with alfalfa as it is with red clover. It is es- 
pecially worth while to think about alfalfa as 
a short rotation crop to be seeded with small 
grain because of the fact that alfalfa seed is 
practically certain to sell for less than red 
clover seed. Incidentally, it is interesting to 
know that in these Indiana experiments a ro- 
tation of corn, wheat and sweet clover gave 
slightly better results than the red clover rota- 
tion, altho not as good results as the alfalfa. 

One of the biggest needs of corn belt agricul- 
ture during the next ten years is to diseover 
just how alfalfa and sweet clover can best be 
substituted for red elover in short rotations. 
The Indiana results are just enough to indicate 
that there are tremendous possibilities along 
this line. 


Odds and Ends 








COUPLE of weeks ago, I talked at Ithaca 

to about fifteen hundred New York farm 
folks, on the western attitude toward a national 
agricultural policy. Of course, most of these 
people have been anti-MeNary-Haugen because 
they thought the bill would raise the price of 
cow feed. Just the same, they listened atten- 
tively when I told them that if corn and oat 
prices remained low, more and more western 
farmers would go into dairying, with the net 
final result less favorable to the eastern farmer 
than under the MeNary-Haugen plan. 

This year many eastern farmers have had a 
mighty hard time of it, with the result that 
they are feeling more sympathetic than ever 
before toward their brother farmers in the west 
and south. At Ithaca, I met a couple of [owa 
farmers who had gone there a couple of years 
ago. They have been raising beans and buek- 
wheat, but have found the weather unfavor- 
able. Old-timers at Ithaca told me that western 
farmers have a harder time to learn how to 
make money in the east than almost anyone 
else. Even easterners who have been raised in 
the city seem to have a little better chance, be- 
cause they have fewer wrong things to unlearn. 

A trip to Ithaca is not complete without see- 
ing Warren and Pearson, who are probably do- 
ing more real hard work in terms of farm prices 
and farm profits than any other two men in the 
country. I heard Warren tell a thousand New 
York farmers just how New York farmers are 
getting the worst of it in taxation and road 
matters. Never have I heard an agricultural 
college man speak so fearlessly on behalf of 
farm justice. As a result, the farmers of New 
York are solidly behind the eollege, with no 
suspicion that the professors are serving vested 
wealthy interests instead of farmers. 

Warren told me of the sad experience of 
hundreds of wealthy New Yorkers who have 
tried to farm, who have spent hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars for expensive improvements 
and then have given up in disgust at their in- 
ability to make their business smartness help 
them in making both ends meet in farming. 
Warren doesn’t see much ehance of corporation 
farming ever amounting to much in the United 
States. 

Looking toward the future, Warren feels that 
the United States surplus of grain crops is al- 


most a thing of the~past. He would expect 
good prices and prosperity for farmers in the 
near future if it were not for a probable -declin- 
ing price level for commodities of all kinds. 
Warren’s analysis would indicate that the one 
important thing for farmers to do is to gain 
enough influence with the federal reserve sys- 
tem so its influence will not be on the side of 
continually lower prices. : 

These eastern folks are much interested in 
the production of such things as lettuee, eab- 
bage, tomatoes, grapes, ete. It seems products 
of this sort are now being shipped on a far 
greater scale than ever before. The average 
city person is eating five or ten times as mueh 
lettuce as he did ten years ago. I am wonder- 
ing if the increased use by eity folks of vege- 
tables and dairy products, combined with the 
smaller demand by both hogs and horses for 
grain, does not contradict Warren’s reasoning 
that the period of grain surplns is nearly over 
in the United States. Of course, we all hope he 
is right, but I would be much more inelined to 
agree with him if corn on Iowa farms today 
were 80 cents a bushel. 

Warren, like many eastern farmers, feels the 
tariff is a good thing for farm produets. He 
admitted, however, that neither the corn and 
hog farmer of the west nor the cotton farmer 
of the south have anything to gain from the 
tariff. Of course, dairymen behind the 12-cent 
tariff wall are keen about a tariff. 





A MISSOURI friend who feels that the boys’ 
and girls’ ealf elubs are getting on. an arti- 
ficial basis, writes: 

**T am in a ‘knocking’ way today, and T want 
to ask you if it isn’t about time to start a 
‘Pa’s and Ma’s’ elub to show them how to get 
hold of enough money to keep the calf elub 
boys and girls decked out in high boots and 
leather blouses while they feed a calf at a loss. 
The extension forces at the colleges are using 
these calf clubs as a blind to hide the real trou- 
ble. In their stampede for a prize and for 
notoriety, real profit farming has been shunted 
into the diseard.’’ 

There is just enough to this criticism to make 
it interesting reading. True it is that from a 
profit standpoint many of the calves are fed 
in an impractical way. Just the same, I am 
convinced that the most of the elub boys and 
girls have received far more good than harm. 
While the calf feeding proposition has often- 
times been conducted at a loss, there has been 
a great positive gain from the human contacts 
which have been formed by most of the children 
in club work. Thousands of children have been 
waked up and made enthusiastie. Moreover, the 
club leaders are becoming eonvineed of the ne- 
cessity for giving the hard working child of poor 
parents just as good a chance to win a prize as 
the child of rich parents. 

It is true that in some states the extension 
forces seem to encourage activities which tend 
to blind farmers to the real problems of profit- 
able farming. I rather doubt if this is true in 
Towa. At any rate, most of the extension folks 
I know at Ames are genuinely sympathetic to 
fundamental farm problems, If they are mak- 
ing mistakes, it is not because their hearts are 
not in the right place. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





Farmers work long hours. They seem to study 
how to lengthen them. They rise up early in the 
morning and work late at night. They say they 
have to in order to live. They do not seem to un- 
derstand that there is a law in nature which limits 
the hours in which work can be done efficiently, 
dwhether it is done by nm or horse or machinery. 
There is a Sabbath law in nature as well as in man. 
Experience has shown that the man who works 
seven days in the weck wears out quicker and really 
does less work than the man who works siz.—Uncle 
Henry's Sayings. 











DEPUTY SHERIFFS CAPTURE THIEVES 


Round Ub Gang Which Had Taken $3,000 Worth of Farm Property 


OODBURY county has had a clean-up 
W in farm thieves. As a result of some 


clever detective work on the part of 
several of the deputy sheriffs of that county, a 
thievery ring operating for the past few months 
about Sioux City has been broken up. Not only 
have the deputies discovered who the men were 
and solved cases of stealing representing about 
$3,000 worth of farmers’ hogs, cattle and poul- 
try, but they succeeded eventually in sending 
two men to prison and two others to the county 
jail. Besides, they have kept the record clear 
of solving all cases of farm thievery reported 
to their office. Incidentally, because some of 
the property this gang had taken, was stolen 
from a Service Bureau member, they have re- 
ceived a Wallaces’ Farmer check for $50, as 
offered in our campaign to stop farm thievery. 


Community Groups of Vigilantes 


Woodbury county has a law enforcement sys- 
tem a little different than other counties, Under 
the guidance of Sheriff Paul T, Beardsley, each 
town and community in the county has a dele- 
gation of vigilantes who are sworn in as dep- 
uty sheriffs, and who work under the sheriff 
and under the guidance of A. M. Mead, a Sioux 
City deputy who is rated as chief of the vigi- 
lantes. When a thievery case in any section of 
the county is reported to Sheriff Beardsley, he 
immediately checks up the section of the county 
from which the report comes and puts his vigi- 
lantes to work. It makes no difference whether 
roads are bad or not, for he resorts to the tele- 
phone, and instead of allowing a few hours to 
pass between the time the thievery is reported 
and his getting there, he has a man on the job 
practically as soon as the case is reported, and 
in this manner has been able to eatch the thieves 
in every case. 

However, during the past winter, a number 
of cases of thievery were reported to him, and 
for some reason or other the vigilantes were not 
able to trace the thieves. In one case it was 
poultry. In another case it was hogs. Because 
the cases came in steadily, Sheriff Beardsley 
instructed his deputies to get busy and find out 


By W. E. Drips, Service Bureau Editor 


who was doing the work. So it happened that 
when one of Sioux City’s local policemen, L. J. 
Petersen, told the sheriff’s office that some 
people living on the flats seemed to have a lot of 
hogs and poultry on hand, Sheriff Beardsley 
instructed his deputies to investigate. Only a 
few days before, a farmer living near Bronson, 
L. J. Williams, had reported that a number of 











“Chicken” Wilson and “Whitey” Lime, two thieves 
who are now in prison for two years. 























Sheriff Paul and 


Beardsley, Woodbury county, 
Deputy A, M. Mead, chief of the special 
county vigilantes, 


hogs were missing from his premises. Follow- 
ing the report of the policemen, Deputies Kemp, 
Mead, Bonnewell and Stewart began a little still 
hunt around Sioux City, and they reported 
that a fellow by the name of ‘‘ Mike’’ Jones, who 
bought produce now and then, seemed to have 
a lot of stuff on hand that had arrived in a 
rather mysterious manner. They also found out 
that some other fellows who had police records 
—William Lime, sometimes known as ‘‘ Whit- 
ey’’ Lime, Frank Wilson or ‘‘Chicken’’ Wilson, 
Clarence Jump and ‘‘Pete’’ Flowers seemed to 
be associating with Jones. 

After some watching, Beardsley had Jones 
and his associates arrested on an investigation 
charge. Then the sheriff got ‘‘Pete’’ Jones 
away from the crowd and told him that he be- 
lieved Jones had stolen property on hand. But 
despite all his efforts to get a confession out of 
Jones, he was unable to make a case and had 
to let the gang go. However, the investigation 
did not stop there. As soon as the gang was re- 
leased, the deputies immediately began to watch 
another buyer whose reputation they knew and 
who, they believed, was also a member of the 
same gang. 


Gang Arrested on Second Charge 


‘*Pete’’ Flowers, therefore, became the cen- 
ter of attraction for the deputies. The gang 
kept on with their stealing but instead of bring- 
ing in their loot to Jones, switched ‘‘fences.’’ 
It was only a few days later that the deputies 
arrested Flowers and the other members of the 
same gang on another investigation charge, and 
booked them. Just as they were about to start 
questioning the crowd, a farmer living near 
Leeds reported the theft of some poultry; also 
Williams, at Bronson, had had other hogs taken, 
With this information at hand, Sheriff Beards- 
ley decided to aceuse the gang of the theft, and 
altho Flowers denied everything at first, when 
offered leniency by the sheriff, he confessed to 
the theft and implicated the rest of the gang, 
Clarence Jump, another member of the gang, 
was approached in the same manner by the 
sheriff, and he, too, (Coneluded on page 12) 


WHAT KIND OF ALFALFA SHOULD WE SEED? 


Station Tests Show Ontario Variegated and Grimm Made Best Record 


HAT Ontario Variegated has approxi- 

mately the same winter hardiness as 

Grimm; that Grimm is one of the most 
hardy varieties that can be grown; that Cos- 
sack has winter killed appreciably more in the 
lowa station tests than Grimm; that Dakota No. 
12, while a satisfactory alfalfa for Iowa condi- 
tions, is distinetly a common alfalfa and as of- 
fered on the market, except possibly by a few 
firms, might just as well be sold under the name 
of Dakota Common; that common alfalfa grown 
in Kansas or farther south is distinetly less 
hardy than that grown farther north, and that 
all imported alfalfa yet tested at the Towa sta- 
tion except that grown in Canada should not 
be seeded in Iowa, are some of the outstanding 
facets gathered from tests conducted at the lowa 
station or received from other experiment sta- 
tions. 

During the past few years the province of 
Ontario, Canada, has been producing consider- 
able quantities of alfalfa seed. Apparently the 
province produces little seed of the common va- 
riety, the production consisting almost entire- 
ly of Ontario Variegated or Canadian Varie- 
gated, whichever the growers or dealers prefer 
to eall it, and the Grimm. The Ontario Varie- 
gated is a near relative xi the Grimm, Both 
are variegated alfalfas, which means that the 
flowers are of various colors, varying from deep 
purple to whitish blue and greenish blue, where- 
as the flowers of common alfalfa are quite uni- 
formly of one color, purple, altho the shades of 





By F. S. Wilkins 


purple vary from light to dark. It is not diffi- 
cult to distinguish between fields of variegated 
and common alfalfa in full bloom, but it is nee- 
essary to observe closely. It is impossible to 
distinguish between the Ontario Variegated and 
Grimm varieties from flowers, plants, seeds or 
in any other matter. Differentiation is purely 
a matter of tracing the origin. Likewise, it is 
impossible to distinguish between the seed of 
common, Peruvian and variegated alfalfas. 


Both Come From Same Province 


The origin of the Ontario Variegated and 
Grimm have both been traced to the same prov- 
ince in Europe. Possibly, as we have the two 
varieties today, they have descended from the 
same original cross between sativa (purple flow- 
ered species) and the faleata (yellow flowered 
species). From separate importations, the On- 
tario Variegated has spread thruout that prov- 
inee in Canada, while the Grimm, discovered by 
the Minnesota experiment station in that state, 
has been propagated widely, and seed of the 
variety is now grown in practieally all seed- 
producing sections in the United States. 

Canada is now producing considerable quan- 
tities of Grimm, the origin of which traces to 
the original Grimm discovered in Minnesota, 
and it is being sold under the name of Canadian 
Grimm. Several agronomists and reputable 


seedsmen in other states strongly suspect that 


considerable quantities of Ontario Variegated 
are being sold under the name of Canadian 
Grimm or simply as Grimm. The grower would 
never know the difference and would be getting 
an alfalfa equal to Grimm in hardiness, aecord- 
ing to the tests of some stations, and nearly 
equal to Grimm according to the tests of oth- 
ers. Fortunately, his only loss, therefore, is in 
the original cost of the seed, since Ontario Va- 
riegated ean be bought at a price about midway 
between common and Grimm. It is usually 
safest to purchase from the original bags, sealed 
under state, province or government inspection, 
whether Ontario Variegated, Canadian Grimm 
or Grimm grown in the United States is bought. 

Letters or statements concerning the compar- 
ative hardiness of Ontario Variegated and 
Grimm alfalfa have been received from the ex- 
periment station at Guelph, Ontario, Canada, 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
and from several experiment stations in the 
northern part of the United States, and the 
consensus of opinion is that the Ontario Varie- 
gated is nearly as hardy as the Grimm, while 
some say they ean tell no difference, All sources 
of information implied that the Ontario Varie- 
gated is decidedly more hardy than our hardi- 
est common. 

The Hardigan and Baltie varieties of al- 
falfa are variegated sorts that are closely re 
lated to the Grimm, and apparently they are 
just as good, but the seed of these varieties is 
searce. (Coneluded on page 27) 
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SAVE ONE-FIFTH OF YOUR HOG FEED 


Sanitation Will Reduce Feed Required and Increase H og Profits 


HEAPER gains are made by ‘‘sanitation’’ 
. pigs. This is probably the principal rea- 

son for the wonderful spread of the Me- 
Lean county system of swine sanitation over the 
state of Illinois and into other states. The sys- 
tem was originated by Dr. H. B. Raffensperger, 
of the United States Department of Agrieul- 
ture, and was first tried on the farm of G. C. 
Johnstone, Bloomington, in the fall of 1919. 
During the last two years, seventy-nine Illinois 
farm advisers have co-operated with me in in- 
ttoducing the system on farms in their coun- 
ties. Four more are on the list for 1927. 

Last year, on twenty-five farms in McLean 
and Woodford counties, careful cost-account 
records were kept. On eight of these farms the 
sanitation system was carefully followed, while 
on eight farms there was no attempt made to 
keep the pigs from getting baek into the old hog 
lots. The sanitation farms produced 100 pounds 
of pork from 399 pounds of grain and other 
concentrates, as compared with a requirement 
of 501 pounds of feed on the farms where the 
pigs were raised the old-style ‘‘wormy way.’’ 
This suggests that when pigs are wormy, one 
ear of corn out of every five goes to feed the 
worms with which they are infested. That is a 
loss which no farmer can afford. 


Respond Better to Vaccination 


Reports from farm advisers and farmers in- 
dicate that sanitation pigs are more successfully 
vaccinated for cholera. This year there have 
been almost no so-called serum breaks follow- 
ing vaccination in the sanitation herds. Such 
trouble has been common in other herds. The 
only disaster reported on 161 farms from which 
written reports have been sent to me was on 
one farm where the land was severely infected 
with germs causing necrotic sore mouth, bull- 
nose and necrotic enteritis. On this farm, 130 
pigs died of sore mouth, which is more than the 
loss from this source on all the other 160 farms. 
The usual precaution to reduce the trouble from 
this germ is to disinfect the farrowing quarters 
thoroly in addition to the usual scrubbing with 
lye and hot water. 

Several demonstration farms had pigs raised 
both ways this year for comparison. The con- 
trast is great. For example, A. H. Lightfoot, 
Knox county, had fifty-two sanitation litters 
numbering 310 pigs raised out of 330 
saved at farrowing time. There were 
only ten runts in this lot. He also had 
ten sows which raised their pigs in old 
quarters. They only raised thirty pigs 
out of forty-two saved at farrowing 
time and twenty of these were runts. 
Numbers considered, he had twenty 
times as many runts among the pigs 
raised the old way. By the time the 
pigs were four months old, the pigs 
raised the old way averaged forty 
pounds and the sanitation pigs aver- 
aged seventy pounds. 

C. E. Bennett. of Douglas county, 
gave me his figures for the last two 
years of the old system and his two 
years with sanitation, In 1923, the 
sows saved 144 pigs, but only seventy- 
two survived to be fattened. In 1924, 
134 pigs were saved at farrowing time 
but all of them died except sixty-eight. 
In 1925, with sanitation, his sixteen sows saved 
123 pigs and raised 121 of them. In 1926, his 
fifteen sows saved 110 pigs and raised 100. San- 
itation has worked a miraculous improvement 
in his hog raising. 

Sanitation enables men on such farms to raise 
as many pigs as usual from a smaller number of 
sows. H. M. Seymour, of Adams county, had 
100 gilts which saved about 700 pigs at farrow- 
ing time, but only had about 375 survive after 
worms and necrotic infection had taken their 
toll. This was in 1924, Then, in 1925, he 
tried the sanitation method, with two-thirds 
as many sows. Under this system, his sixty- 


five gilts saved 423 pigs at farrowing time, 


By E. T. Robbins 


University of Htinois 





Is the McLean system of hog raising so 
simple a cure for a lot of pig-raising trou- 
bles that it fails to appeal to a number of 
our pork producers? Yet its requirements, 
tho simple, are exact. Doing it half-way, 
or doing three steps out of four, is not 
enough. This is the way to do it: 

1. Scrub the farrowing house with boil- 
ing water and lye. 

2. Wash the sow with soap and water 
when you move her into clean quarters. 

3. Haul the sow and pigs to pasture. 

4. Until the pigs are at least four months 
old, keep them on pasture where no hogs 
have been for a year or more. 











a 
and raised 420. This cheapened the cost of 
production materially. 

Lambert Brothers, of Hancock county, have 
been leaders in their neighborhood with the sys- 
tem. When [ visited their place last summer 
they showed me seventy-three big, fat, even 
shotes raised by nine Duroe Jersey sows, an av- 
erage of eight pigs to a litter. They mentioned 
that their showing would have been better ex- 
cept for the bad Mareh weather at farrowing 
time. Last vear when I was there they had 
raised 107 pigs from eleven sows, or nearly ten 
pigs to a litter. There were no runts either 
year, and this was on a farm on which the loss 
from worms and neerotie infection had been 
severe in the past. Lambert Brothers write: 
‘We have tried to improve our procedure and 
will more perfectly follow the system next year. 
It pays big.”’ 

Charles Edwards, of Maeoupin ecounty,.raised 
242 pigs from thirty-six Duroe Jersey sows. 
Only two pigs died during the summer. There 
were no runts, On August 9, he sold twenty- 
five January and February pigs at a weight 
of 247 pounds. Of course, these were sanita- 
tion pigs. A year ago he had pigs raised each 
way. Regarding these, he said: ‘‘The sanita- 


tion pigs grew splendidly. Half of those raised 
the old way died during the summer and the 
others were of no account.”’ 
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These pigs are the same age and of the same breeding. The big one was 


raised the McLean way; the little fellow wasn’t. 


L. C. Schertz, of Wogdford county, lost near- 
ly all of his pigs from worms the last year be- 
fore he tried the sanitation plan. This year, 
with sanitation, he raised 102 pigs with only 
two runts. They were farrowed in April by 
thirteen Duroe Jersey sows. William Krug, 
of Woodford county, has already become fa- 
mous because of the wonderfully high yielding 
Krug corn originated on his place. This year 
with sanitation he raised 180 Chester White 
pigs from twenty-eight sows. Some pigs died 
during the April storms, but only two died 
afterwards. There were no runts in the herd. 

Harry Bailey, of Cass county, showed me 
ninety fine pigs raised by fifteen sows. None 


of them had been lost since farrowing time, 
and there were no runts in the bunch. This 
herd contained both April and June pigs, which 
had grown up together in the same field of 
red clover without any separation. Even the 
pigs of June farrow were smooth and plump. 
On many of the other sanitation farms that I 
have visited, I.have noticed that the pigs grow 
well even tho they are uneven in age. AVormy 
pigs usually suffer very much if they compete 
with older pigs in the same lot. 

There are many interesting comments which 
farmers have made concerning this sanitation 
system and the success of its operation. I have 
witnessed some wonderful results on some of 
their farms. To me, one of the interesting 
things about it is that most of the men re- 
port that the total amount of work required 
in the raising of sanitation pigs is just about 
the same as was required in raising pigs the 
old way. With the use of the sanitation sys- 
tem they have more feed to haul, and some- 
times it is necessary to haul water also; but, 
on the other hand, when they raise pigs by 
the old method, they must haul more bedding 
and more manure, do more cleaning out of 
the quarters, and it is frequently necessary 
to round up the pigs and give them treatment 
for worms. 

Ward Cannon, of Iroquois county, remarks: 
‘‘Sanitation pigs keep the manure out in the 
field, where crops are benefited.’’ 


Those Who Have Tried It Are Satisfied 


It is the almost universal comment of those 
farmers who have tried the system that they 
are going to continue with it. 

W. S. Felgar, of Hancock county, writes: 
‘The sanitation system is the only profitable 
way to raise pigs.’’ 

Ray Pierce, of [roquois county, writes: ‘‘It 
required only about one-half as much feed to 
get the same gains on my pigs as it did a year 
ago under the old system.’’ 

Albert Rolf, of Seott county, writes: ‘‘Sani- 
tation pigs made me more clear profit in one 
year ‘than those raised in the old way did in 
two years.’’ 

The results accomplished by these men and 
their comments indicate the practical nature 
and the profitable possibilities with the swine- 
sanitation system. By following this 
plan to avoid losses from worms and 
necrotic infection, farnmrs are now 
raising pigs successfully on farms 
where fully half of them had been 
lost m the past, There are four fun- 
damental factors of cleanliness which 
these men use, all of which must be 
followed if suecess is to be assured : 

1. Serub the farrowing house with 
boiling water and lye. 

2. Wash, the sow with soap and 
water before putting her into the clean 
quarters. 

3. Haul the sow and her pigs out 
to pasture. 

4, Keep the pigs, until they are at 
least four months old, on pasture 
where no hogs have been for a year 
or more, 

Of course, if all of the farmers 
were to follow out this sanitation sys- 
tem, it is quite probable that it would lead 
to an overproduction of hogs. But it is an 
interesting fact that the system does not seem 
to be appreciated by the average farmer. It 
is not complex. enough; its very simplicity 
seems to be the reason that its does not ap- 
peal to him. Really, I believe that the worms 
whieh eause so much trouble with little pigs 
are a fine thing for the enterprising hog rais- 
ers. The worms serve to prevent overprodue- 
tion of hogs on the average farm, while those 
enterprising farmers who are using the sani- 
tation system ean escape the losses from worms 
and succeed in making some profit in the hog 
business. 
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Where to Put the Bath Room 


One of the first things to be planned 
for in building or remodeling the farm 
home is where to put the bathroom. 
Let us see first what the requirements 
are for a good bathroom. 

The bathroom must be located so as 
to be as handy as possible for the wife 
to care for small children, for older 
members of the family for the use of 
the toilet and for bathing and dress- 
ing, for visiting friends, and so on. 

It must be the most easily heated 
room in the house, and nothing is more 
disagreeable than a bathroom so cold 
that it makes your teeth chatter when 
taking a bath. I have never yet seen 
a bathroom that was too warm even in 
summer, The south side of the house 
fs best and if the main chimney goes 
up thru it, the radiated heat will be 
very acceptable. If hot air heat is 
used, a liberal sized heating duct 
should go as directly as possible to the 
bathroom. With hot water or steam 
heat a generous-sized radiator should 
be installed in the bathroom. With 
stoves it is rather difficult to heat a 
bathroom properly, and hence I think 
furnace heat should at least accom- 
pany the installation of a bathroom. 

The bathroom should always have 
an outside window if at all possible, 
so that light and ventilation. can be 
secured. 

It must be kept spic and span and 
most housewives in buying or renting 
a house look the bathroom over more 
carefully than any other room as to its 
cleanness and the labor of keeping it 
so. The walls should either be fin- 
ished in tile or in Keen’s cement, at 
least part way up, and above that in 
hard plaster painted. Figured oil cloth 
finished walls are better than plain, 
but not so good as the more durable 
finish. The floor preferably should be 
of tile or of the mastic cement now 
much used, but well fitting linoleum 
is also good. 

A bathroom need not be very large. 
Many bathrooms five feet square are 
entirely satisfactory, and | think that 
6x8 is about as large as they should 
ever be, even for a good sized family. 
If larger than this, space is wasted 
and bathroom floor and walls are too 
expensive for proper finish to waste 
much space. #@ 

The bathroom should be so located 
that the flushing of the toilet should 
not be noticeable in the living rooms. 

Now with these requirements in 
mind, where should the bathroom be 
put? Avery good friend in whose 
judgment I place much confidence is 
very emphatic in stating that in the 
farm home the bathroom should be on 
the ground floor convenient to the 
kitchen, and I know that many ex- 
perts agree with this opinion, His ar- 
guments are that especially in fami- 
lies where there are very small chil- 
dren this will save the housewife 
dozens of trips up and down the stairs 
every day in caring for the young- 
sters and keepinig them clean. Also 
that in most farm homes running wa- 
ter and especially hot water is not 
available and hence the water must be 
heated on the kitchen stove and it is 
not practicable to carry this upstairs. 
Also that in most cases stoves are the 
only source of heat and it is impor- 
tant that the bathroom be _ close 
enough so that a good fire in -the 
kitchen stove will warm up the bath- 
room until it is necessary to close 
the door. 

These are all very good arguments 
and I will agree that in homes without 
furnace heat and hot and cold water 
under pressure, that the proper place 
for the bathroom is as near the kitch- 
en range as possible. But I am just 
as firmly of the opinion that in a mod- 
ern home, in which furnace heat and 


hot and cold water under pressure are 
always two of the first conveniences 
installed, usually coming even before 
the bathroom, that the proper location 
for the bathroom is not off the kitchen 
but in an easily warmed place on the 
second floor, easily accessible to the 
upstairs bedrooms, assuming that it is 
a two-story or story and a half house. 
Instead of the bathroom off the kitch- 
en there should be a washroom with 
lavatory and toilet, for the use of the 
small children and the men as they 
come in from the chores. 

But having lived in many different 
homes as boarder, renter and owner I 
have tried out many different types of 
bathrooms and I am convinced that 
the upstairs bathroom is far prefera- 
ble from the standpoint of cleanliness, 
quietness, convenience at night and 
for bathing and dressing, privacy for 
visitors, and so on. However, I have 
given both sides of the question, and 
the reader must make his own choice, 
—I. W. Dickerson. 


Heat Is Lost Rapidly at Ceiling 


An Towa subscriber writes: \ 


“Our house seems very hard to heat 
up and keep warm. It is quite large 
on the ground, being 34x44, single 
story, 12-foot studding and 10-foot ceil- 
ings, which leaves a very large space 
above, as the rafters are quite steep. 
The rooms are plastered, there being 
no floor covering of any kind in the 
attic above. Do you think it will pay 
to put some kind of covering on top of 
the joists in the attic, and if so, what 
kind?” 

By far the greater part of the heat 
loss in a home takes place thru the 
ceilings, especially where there is no 
protection above the plaster as in 
this case, this being one objection 
often raised to the bungalow type of 
house. Our correspondent should by 
all means put some kind of insulation 
either between the joists or on top 
of the joists or both. Sometimes a 
quilt insulation is put between the 
joists and tacked to the joists and then 
heavy building paper and flooring put 
on top, this making the attic usable 


for rooms or storage and at the same 
time stopping most of the heat leak- 
age. Or a heavy insulating lumber 
may be tacked on top of the joists and 
if later it is desired to use the attic, 
the floor can be laid on top of this. 
Such insulation above the ceiling will 
make the house more comfortable, will 
last as long as the house, and will pay 
for its costs every three or four years 
in fuel saved. 





Stopping Leaks Around Chimney 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me how to stop roof 
leakage around chimneys and _ vent 
pipes? These have bothered a great 
deal after heavy rains and I should 
like some way of ending the annoy- 
ance, Suggestions will be appreciated. 
‘The most satisfactory method of 
closing the opening around a chimney 
is by means of a copper or other metal 
flashing built, into the chimney as it 
is laid up by the mason, as shown on 
page 8 of Farmers’ Bulletin 1230— 
“Chimneys and Fireplaces.” If this 
has not been properly done when the 
chimney was built, very good results 
can be secured by removing the shin- 
gles immediately around the chimney, 
putting down flashing for several 
inches, coating the chimney sides with 
stiff roofing cement, nailing the metal 
into the mortar joints with good shin- 
gle nails, and then coating the joint 
thoroly with the roofing cement. 

The proper weatherproofing of soil 
stacks and vent pipes is shown on 
pages 31 and 32 of Farmers’ Bulletin 
1426—“Farm Plumbing.” These _ bul- 
letins can be secured on request from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. If this has not been 
done, the shingles around the pipe 
should be removed and the flashing 
put in according to the diagrams. 

Every year when the chimney is 
cleaned, a can of stiff roofing cement 
should be taken up and a fresh supply 
put over. all of these joints, using a 
small trowel or a putty knife. Wiping 
the knife on a rag soaked in gasoline 
or kerosene will make it handle the ce- 
ment much better, 
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WASHROOM LAVATORY AND TOILET 


Instead of the bathroom off the kitchen, there should be a. washroom. sink or 
lavatory and toilet for the use of the smal] children, and for the men as they come 


in from the chores, 


Paint Peels Off 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“The paint on my house does not 
hold properly, but peels off in spots, 
especially along the cornice and along 
the windows where the shutters we 
used to have stood open all the time. 
What is the cause of this trouble and 
what can I do to get the paint to 
stick?” 

We think there is no question but 


. 


what the trouble with the paint peeling” 


is due to that very common cause, too 
much moisture in the wood when the 
paint is applied. In the case of a cor- 
nice, this is sometimes caused by the 
water getting in behind the board thru 
an open crack. 

Very little can be done in the way 
of a remedy other than to wait until a 
very dry period, protecting the wet 
places sO no more water can get on 
them and giving plenty of time for 
that in the boards to dry out. Then 
brush off all loose paint, and then give 
a coat of shellac, followed by the prop- 
er paint coats. After the first coat 
has been put on, fill in any cracks with 
putty where water is likely to get in 
back of the boards. Readers having 
paint work to do should secure a copy 
of Farmers’ Bulletin 1452—Painting 
on the Farm, which can be secured 
free on request from the U. S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. , 


C. Most of the paint firms also have 
valuable painting booklets which can 
be secured on request. 





Renewing Painted Walls 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 
~“When painted walls begin to look 
old, they can be freshened to look like 
new by rubbing linseed oil over them. 
When the walls are painted light and 
begin to look old, I usually buy two 


tubes of light paint colors, light blue 


and buff being my favorite colors, but 
any desired colors can be used. I mix 
each color separately in half varnish 
and half linseed oil, then rub it on 
the walls with a cloth until I get the 
effect I desire. I have learned this by 
experience and find it one of the most 
satisfactory ways of freshening the 
paint.” 

We are very glad to have this expe- 
rience from this reader, and she ap- 
parently gets a rather delicate stip- 
pled effect. By using each of the col- 
ors plain on some rooms, using blue 
stippled on buff and also buff on blue 
considerable variety could be secured 
with only the two colors. Our corre- 
spondent does not state that the 
grease and dirt was first removed by 
washing with warm water and neutral 
soap with a little gasoline added, but 
no doubt this was first done 





Is Distillate Fuel Injurious? 
An Indiana farmer writes: 
“Would like to know whether dis- 
tillate is a safe tractor fuel? I can 
buy it from 4 to 5 cents less than ker- 
osene, and gallon for gallon it seems 
to go just about as far. I have been 
told that it may overheat the engine. 
Is this the case? Would a saving of 4 
cents per gallon make distillate prefer- 
able to kerosene in a 10-20 tractor?” 
No, there is nothing to this idea 
that distillate will overheat or injure 
the engine if the latter will vaporize 
and burn it properly and it is properly 
handled. Our correspondent will prob- 
ably have to use a little more water 
with his fuel feed to keep down pre- 
ignition and pounding on heavy load. 
If he can burn distillate in his tractor 
at practically no more trouble than 
kerosene, the 4-cent saving would 
seem to be well worth while; but if it- 
requires a lot of extra time and care 
and attention, it probably will not pay. 
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THE GADSBY SPECIAL 


A Country Mechanic Invents a New Motor 


By N. GREGORY 


Author of “The First Rig In,” “Homestead Country,” “Trail-makers 
on the Rosebud’”’ 


PART FIVE—“DON’T THINK TOO 
HARD OF ME, HARVEY” - 


ARVEY came to himself and was 
immediately conscious of a ter- 
rific headache. He was also aware 
that he was in a damp, cold place sur- 
rounded by inky blackness. There was 
an intolerable taste in his mouth and 
his head seemed to be describing 
circles. 


“Must have slugged me and then 
chloroformed me,” he muttered. “Won- 
der where I am and what time it is?” 


A blinding flash answered him, ap- 
parently, and a heavy cannonade of 
thunder shook his prison. A storm 
was coming up, he surmised. But the 
flash of the lightning seemed to come 
from above him and the thunder rang 
hollowly in his prison. He found his 
matches and struck one. A concrete 
wall, circular, it seemed surrounded 
him, about ten feet from side to side. 
The floor was the same material. 
Then like a flash he realized where he 
was. In the cistern. He remembered 
noticing one a few feet back of the 
house on one of his visits at the Gra- 
ham place. 

He scratched another match and 
looked at his watch. Quarter of ten. 
Then he remembered that Vicky and 
his confederates would be due soon. 
He wondered if they would come to 
the house or go to the river landing. 
And he wondered, too, what was Rose- 
ner’s object in capturing him and put- 
ting him here. If it was to prevent 

“his taking his place in the race, evi- 
dently they had slipped again, because 
that was a week off and he was sure 
to be found before that time. Then it 
occurred to him that if he wasn’t found 
within a few days he would likely 
starve to death or be so weakened that 
he couldn’t take part in the race. 
Since no one had seen him being taken 
here, since he himself had not seen his 
abductors, it could easily be made to 
appear that he had fallen into the cis- 
tern while prowling about the house. 
Yes, on final consideration he decided 
that their work was not so crude as it 
at first appeared, provided that he 
was unable to get out. 

Then he wondered why the cistern 
was dry. Of course there had been a 
long dry spell, but the Roseners could 
not have been heavy users of water. 
There must be a break in the water- 
proof coating in the cistern. He ex- 
plored the bottom with his fingers, aid- 
ed occasionally by flashes of lightning, 
and found the break, over next to the 
wall, where the bottom had _ pulled 
loose from the wall leaving a crack 
an inch or more wide and several feet 
long. Such a crack would not drain 
the water very swiftly but he decided 
that it would be sufficient to empty 
the cistern during such a dry spell as 
they had been experiencing. 


HE lightning flashes became more 
frequent -and blinding; thunder 
rolled almost continuously and a high 
wind began droning in the tree tops. 
Harvey reflected that if Vicky and his 
confederates paid their visit while the 
storm was raging it would be of little 
use for him to shout. The sound 
would not carry beyond the cistern’s 
mouth. Then down came the rain. 
Never could Harvey recollect witness- 
ing such a deluge. The mouth of the 
cistern could not have been more than 
two féet in diameter and he hugged 
the wall under the curve of the arch 
as closely as possible yet he was 
drenched and shivering in less than 
a minute. Water collected on the bot- 
tom also. 
“Keeps this up all night,” he mut- 
tered, “I may have to swim for it.” 
He had hardly gotten the words out 


of his mouth before a great stream of 
water struck him square in the face 
and hurlet him back against the wall. 
He arose and ducked out of range of 
the torrent, knowing immediately what 
had happened. The drain pipe from 


the house was beginning to discharge | 
into the cistern. Apparently there was 


no filtering system because the stream 
was pouring in directly from a large 
pipe, judging from the size of the tor- 
rent. 

Harvey pictured the vast spread of 
the roof of the gigantic old house and 
made a lightning calculation in his 
mind and decided that if the rain con- 
tinued for an hour or so the water in 
the cistern would be of swimming 
depth. 

Nor did his figuring prove wrong for 
the water rose with startling rapidity. 
Almost in no time, so it seemed, it 
was up to his waist and there was no 
let-up in the rain. In fact, it seemed 
to be coming harder if that was pos- 
sible. The water was cold; Harvey 
began to doubt his ability to keep 
afloat in it long. Presently he began 
to yell. 

He stopped that after a time because 
he was obliged to go to swimming. 
Half an hour of that and he was so 
chilled and fatigued that he was 
obliged to drive himself relentlessly to 
continue any effort. Then the rain 
slowed to a steady drizzle and he gave 
up hope of the water in the cistern 
rising far enough to enable him to 
climb out at the top. 


OR another half hour or so he con- 
tinued a losing fight. He was so 
weakened that he could not raise his 
voice much above a whisper. Then a 
star winked over his head. He turned 
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on his back with an effort and watched | 
it curiously. Then a head was out- 


lined-in the circular space and a trem- 
ulous voice said guardedly: 

“Harvey! Are you down there?” 

“Nowhere else!” he croaked. 

“Catch it,” said the voice, and an 
object splashed in the water beside 
him. His stiffened fingers groping 
found the object, a rope, but he was so 
stiff and weakened that he could not 
raise himself from the water. 
“Can’t make it,” he gasped. “All 
“Hold on, then,” said the voice, and 
he felt the rope tighten, felt himself 
lifted from the water by degrees. Ev- 
idently the person who was drawing 
him up was having a hard time of it, 
because his ascent was terribly slow; 
inch by inch, then pause, then another 
inch. The total lift was only a few 
feet but to Harvey it seemed that he 
would never make it. He reflected 
that the person or persons who were 


in 


ciently cured. 





drawing him out were game to stick to | 


it that way. 

Stick to it they did, whoever it was, 
until Harvey’s hands grasped the curb- 
ing and with assistance from above he 
scrambled out and lay on the drenched 
grass as if dead. 

“I found you almost too late, didn’t 
1?” said Iva Rosener; “and I thought 
I’d never get you out of there. My 
hands are raw.” 

“Good work,” said Harvey, recu- 
perating speedily. “Just in time, I'll 
tell the world.” 

“I didn’t know they’d put you in 
there,” she continued, as if to herself, 
“but when they began to laugh and 
look out this way when the rain came 
I understood. [I wouldn’t stand for 
that.” 

“T owe you one,” said Harvey, “and 
I guess I’ll begin to pay right now. 
They’re going to raid the place to- 
night.” 

She grasped his arm. “When?” she 
asked. (Continued on page 30) 








Here’s how to make 


sure of a “catch” 


of alfalfa 


ALFALFA does not begin to take nitrogen from the 
air until after the roots have reached their feeding 
depths (sometimes ten feet below the surface). 
That’s why successful growers have found that the 
first tender root-growths should be nursed along 
by a complete fertilizer. 
“AA Quality’’ Fertilizers supply a virgin stand 
of alfalfa with the proper plant-foods in readily 
They promote development of 
the sturdy, well-formed root-system that is abso- 
lutely necessary to the successful perennial growth 
of alfalfa. 
Every care is taken with “AA Quality” Fertiliz- 
ers to assure perfect mechanical condition. First 
pulverized and screened in giant mixers. Then 
stored for months — until they have been suffi- ‘ 
Afterwards, mixed a second time. 
Over fifty years of experience stand back of every 
bag of 


“AA QUALI” 
FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured only by 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. 


St. Louis Sales Department 


1210 Syndicate Trust Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Write for the new booklet, “Fertilizing Alfalfa” 























Safety First 





Do your buying from firms advertising in 
WALLACES’ FARMER. If you do not find 
in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles you 
want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 




























FOR IOWA FARMS 


same amount of time and work that 
ou would spend on unadapted seeds? 
AWKEYE Brand has 58 years of 
seed service back of every bag. Clover, 
Alfalfa, Alsike, Sweet Clover, Tim- 
othy, all farm seeds from a known 
source. See your dealer for prices. 


Hamilton Seed & Coal Company 


(1869 to 1927) 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Dept. 205 


HAMILTON'S lowa Farm S¢ 


We specialize in Iowa Grown Field 
Seeds, best for Iowa soil and climate. 
»® Why not get a good stand with the 






ASK YOUR 
DEALER FOR 


HAWK-EYE : 


: BRAND :: 
CLOVER 
TIMOTHY 
ALFALFA 
SWEET ; 
CLOVER 
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TREATED 


Treated Corn Seed Outyields 
Untreated 5 to 15 Bushels per Acre 








UNTREATED 





Remarkable Results Secured by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
State Agricultural Colleges, Big Seed Houses, and Thou- 
sands of Corn Growers throughout the Corn Belt 





Every experienced corn grower 
knows that heavy corn losses are due 
either to unsuspected disease in the 
seed, or to disease in the soil infecting 
the seed after it is planted. 

A new corn seed treatment, Bayer 
Dust or Upsulun, protects seed corn 
from disease both on the seed and in 
the soil. It prevents seedling blight, 
root rot and other diseases that liter- 
ally steal the results of your hard work 
in hot fields. 

At a cost of less than five cents 
an acre, it has increased corn yields 
for thousands of practical corn 
growers from 5 to 15 bushels per 
acre. It insures germination and 
sturdy growth never before possible 
from poor seed and benefits the best 
seed by protecting it from injurious 
and costly attacks of soil-infesting 
organisms. 


Easy to Use 


You need no special equipment for 
this new seed treatment. No tiresome 
or lengthy procedure is involved. Two 
bushels of seed can be treated in less 
than three minutes. 

Bayer seed treatment comes in 
two forms: BAYER DUST for 
Dust treatment and USPULUN for 
soak treatment. Most growers pre- 
fer the Dust treatment because it 
is quicker and saves the trouble of 
drying the seed. Both are equally 
effective. 


| 








Tests Conducted by U. S. Dept. 

of Agriculture show 
that the Bayer Dust treatment of 
nearly disease-free Dent Corn gave 
an increase of 8.5 bushels per acre; 
of Diplodia infected seed, 15.8 bush- 
els, and of Gibberella infected seed, 
28.9 bushels.—Phytopathology, Jan., 
1926. 











Increases Your Profits 
Bayer Dust or Uspulun will pay its 

small cost many times over because it: 

Permits earlier planting 

Prevents soil decay 

Increases germination 

Prevents seedling blight, root and 

stalk rot 

Reduces amount of “down” 

Increases the yield 

And brings greater profits. 


Test it in Your Kitchen on 
Your Own Seed Corn 


Test this treatment yourself before 
the planting season. Simply get a 
50c tin of Bayer Dust or Uspulun 
from your dealer. Select 50 kernels 
of corn at random from your seed 
corn. Treat 25 seeds and plant them 
in a cigar box or flower pot, Plant 
25 untreated seeds in a similar con- 
tainer. Then watch them grow—the 
results will amaze you! 


corn 


One pound of either treats six bushels of seed corn 
Bayer Dust: 4 oz. 50c; 1 Ib. $1.75; 5 Ibs. $8.00. Uspulun: 2 oz. 50c; 1 Ib. $2.75; 5 Ibs. $13.00 


@ 


It your dealer’s stock of BAYER DUST and USPULUN 
has not yet arrived, send us his name and address 
THE BAYER CO., Inc.,117 Hudson Street, New York City. 


@ 


BAYER Dusl «: USPULUN 


Dust Treatment 


Soak Treatment 





Don’t Pay 
for 4 Months 
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Bond on Stoves, Ranges, Fur- 
maons. 200 styles and sizes. Beau- 
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SAFETY FIRST 





Do your buying from firms advertising in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 
Farmer the articles you want to buy, just let us know what you want and we 
will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 


If you do not find in Wallaces’ 











Check Up On Equipment 


Getting the Farm Machinery in Shape for the Busy Season 
By I. W. DICKERSON 


HIS is about the last call to take 

stock of machinery needs for the 
coming season, to see what is needed 
in the way of new equipment, to order 
any repairs that may have been over- 
looked, and to see that all equipment 
on hand is ready to do first class 
work. The farmer, the repair man, 


‘and the implement dealer have time 


to look after these points now, but 


| will fot have once the busy season 


starts. 

Are your disk harrows sharp, the 
oil holes cleaned out, new bearings put 
in when too badly worn, and all ready 
to jump into the oats sowing work? 
What about the endgate seeder? Are 
any paris broken or so badly worn as 
to need replacing?» How long has the 
chain drive been used, and did it have 
a tendency last season to ride up on 
the sprockers and give a jerky action? 
If so, the links are so badly worn as to 
allow the chain to lengthen enough to 
make the pitch come wrong. Tem- 
porary relief can be secured by closing 
up the joints a little and by shortening 
each link just a trifle, but the best 
thing to do for such a chain is to re- 
place it with a new one. What about 
the plows? Are they properly pointed 
and sharpened to go out and do good 
work? Is there a good extra share 
for each bottom? If you can not say 
“Amen!” to each of these questions, 
better get busy on the matter at once 
and see that everything is in good 
shape. What about the drag harrows? 
Have the teeth been sharpened, and 
are any of them missing? Do they 
all extend thru the same distance, and 
are are any of the hinges so badly 
worn that they are likely to give way 
some busy day? Some farmers never 
do sharpen their drag harrow, and 
then wonder why it doesn’t seem to 
put their ground in as good shape as 
their neighbor seems to get from one 
going over. 


Harness Should Be Looked Over 


Another one of the immediate jobs is 
seeing that the harness and general 
equipment is in good condition. Go 
over every set piece by piece to see 
that any part showing wear or weak- 
ness is repaired or replaced. Then oil 
each pair in first class shape and have 
it ready for use on a minute’s notice. 
Hay-wire repairs are permissible for 
temporary use during a busy season, 
but starting out with them in the 
spring shows shiftlessness and poor 
management. Suppose it takes $10 
worth of time and material to put all 


the harness in good condition, the 
money is the best investment ove can 
possibly make and the time spent will 
save many times as much during the 
busy season when every hour counts. 

The same may be said of the general 
equipment, such as doubletrees and 
whiffletrees, neckyokes, jockey sticks, 
tie backs, and other hitching equip- 
ment. If any of it was broken or 
weakened last season, it should be im- 
mediately replaced. Also, are you 
planning on using five or six horses 
this season where you used only three 
or four last season, which is the mod- 
ern tendency and the next best thing 
to using a tractor? If you have not 
made provision for the additional 
hitching equipment, better buy or 
build it at once. Free bulletins show- 
ing how to arrange eveners and lines 
for hitching larger teams can be se- 
cured from the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill.; Montana Agricultural 
College, Bozeman, Mont.; and the 
Horse Association of America, Union 
Stockyards, Chicago, Ill. And when 
this equipment all is in first class 
shape, don’t be afraid to give it two 
or three coats of good paint. I know 
that using paint on doubletrees may 
seem like going to extremes to a good 
many farmers (not many good farm- 
ers), but nevertheless no place can be 
found where paint will give better re- 
turns. 

And the same care should be used in 
going over the step ladders, long lad- 
ders, hay racks, wagon boxes, scoop 
boards, haying equipment, forks, shov- 
els and other general tools, and so on. 
Ladders and hay racks’ should be 
painted regularly at least every two 
years, as the paint and money is well 
spent; while the wagon box needs 
painting inside every year. 

Space will not permit of taking up 
each of the different farm implements 
in detail; but I have indicated the im- 
portance of checking up on each of 
them to see that it will be ready when 
needed to go out and do efficient work 
from the very start. There is such 
a thing, of course, as carrying over- 
hauling and repair to such an:extreme 
that it is money thrown away, since a 
time comes in the life of every ma- 
chine that its waste due to lost time 
and inefficient work is so great that it 
is cheaper to junk the old machine 
and get a new one. In general, when 
the combined annual repair bill, loss 
due to inefficient work, and time lost 
during the busy season becomes great- 
er than 8 to 10 per cent of the first 
cost of a new machine, it will pay to 
buy the new equipment. 





work. 


Yankee “shortcuts” that 


machinery. 


by his own wife and children. 


AN INDUSTRY BUILT ON FARM SERVICE 


A hundred years ago American farming was practically all hand 
So it was thruout the farming world, and so it had been handed 
down thru the generations for centuries 
were the 
These were hammered out by the local blacksmiths or labo- 
riously hewed down by the farmer himself to meet ideas that permitted 
his handling greater acreages with less hired help and less field drudgery 


basic 


For the 1926 crops, taking only the eight leaders—cotton, wheat, corn, 


before Christ. Then came 
foundations of modern farm 











hay, oats, barley, rye, white potatoes—there was a saving of four billion 
dollars when those hand farming methods of a century ago are compared 
with methods in vogue today. The combined harvester-thresher, for in- 
stance, will replace 150 to 200 hand laborers of a century ago. That sav- 
ing is passed along to the entire nation and reflected in the standard of 
living. So rapid has been the post-war readjustments to meet new eco- 
nomic conditions that demands of farmers for more efficient, man-labor 
saving farm equipment have been tremendously increased. The shift to 
two-row cultivators, the introduction of hundreds of thousands of tractors, 
the spread of the combine method of harvesting from the great wheat 
areas to all sections, the introduction of the milking machine and home 
water system everywhere; all these indicate the economic demands of the 
farmer for cost cutting equipment that will restore his margin on a level 
with other callings. 

National Better Farm Equipment Week, to be held on local dealers’ 
floors thruout the nation, February 28-March 5, is merely an orderly 
method of presenting to the American farmer and his family the new 
ideas introduced into modern farming at his own demands. The farmers 
and the makers and designers of farm equipment are partners in the 
world’s largest industry, agriculture. What affects one affects the other. 
—H. J. Sameit, Secy. Nat’l Association of Farm Equipment Manufacturers. 
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Checking Farm Thievery 


Jowa Legislature Moves to Help Anti-Thief Campaign 


be the farm~point of view, per- 
haps the most important recent 
event at the Iowa legislature was the 
progress of the poultry dealers’ bill 
sponsored by Representative Johnson, 
of Keokuk county. The bill went thru 
the houses with only eight votes 
against it and apparently is due for 
approval by the senate. 

This is the measure advocated by 
Wallaces’ Farmer in its campaign to 
check poultry stealing thruout Iowa. 
The bill provides that every dealer in 
poultry must be licensed. The license 
fee is only one dollar, but the dealer 


must have the license in order to op- | 


erate. In order to qualify for a license 
he must be willing to keep a record of 
the poultry he purchases. This record 
may be extremely simple and will not 
add particularly to the accounting bur- 
dens of the poultry dealer. 

The purpose of this requirement, of 
course, is to made it easier for law en- 


forcing officials to check he | 
— z — oe eS | sage of the bill to collect a road tax, 


disposal of stolen poultry. The county 
sheriffs thruout the state have gener- 
ally expressed themselves as in favor 
of this measure as making it easier 
for them to get hold of poultry thieves, 
and a number of dealers themselves 
have favored the proposal. It has had, 
of course, the backing of the farm or- 
ganizations and of the state depart- 
ment of agriculture. A similar bill is 
up in Illinois and another of the same 
sort has passed the Idaho legislature. 

The passage of this bill is an im- 
portant step in the campaign against 
thieving from farmers. Another bill 
along the same line, on which favora- 
ble action is expected, increases the 
possible penalty to be 
those convicted of poultry thievery. 


Committee Acts on Income Tax Bill 


The income tax bill was reported 
out by the house ways and means com- 
mittee by a vote of 22 to 10. Some 
changes were made in the bill by the 
committee. The exemptions 
raised from $1,000 to $1,500 for a sin- 
gle person and from $2,000 to $3,500 
for a married person. At the same 
time the tax on the first $4,009 of in- 
come over exemptions was increased 
from 1 per cent to 2 per cent. Then 
the rate increases 1 per cent for each 
additional $1,000 to a maximum of 6 
per cent for incomes of more than 
$4,000 above exemptions. 

Action along banking lines is still 
waiting for the report of the commit- 
tee, which will be made public shortly 
before this issue reaches our readers. 


Since it comes just before the ten- 
day recess beginning tomorrow and 
ending March 7, it means that there 


will be no action in this field until the 
legislature reconvenes. 

The state highway control bill has a 
good chance of passing the house this 
week. It will have to go back to the 
senate for agreement, however, be- 
cause the chances at the moment of 
writing seem to be that the house will 
adopt an amendment providing for the 
appointment by the governor of five 
commissioners to hold office for four 
year terms, the intent being to have 
one member each for the four geo- 
graphical sections of the state and one 
from the center. 

New sources of income io help out 
on local taxation are being discussed. 


Among the most promising of these is | 


a suggestion for a tax on tobacco, the 
proceeds of which would be distrib- 
uted among the school districts of the 
state in an effort to reduce local taxa- 
tion for school purposes. It is esti- 
mated that from two to four million 
dollars could be raised in this way. 
In the field of economy the pros- 
pects seem good that the budget di- 
rector’s recommendations will not be 
exceeded and nay in some respects be 
cut down, with possibly some shifting 
of the apportionment of expenditures 
among different state departments and 








inflicted on ' 


were | 





| 





enterprises.; Some of the building 
items at Ames and Iowa City are 
bound to be attacked, and there will 
be a considerable effort made _ to 
straighten out the revised appropria- 
tions between state support given to 
agricultural experiment work and 
state support given to extension work 
at Ames. It has been pointed out that 
while lowa is ninth in the list of states 
in the amount of state appropriations 
for experiment station work, it is 
third in the list of states in appropria- 
tions for extension work. 


Farm Bureau Backs Bills 


The Iowa Farm Bureau is preparing 
to throw its entire support back of 
the bill introduced in the legislature 
last week, requiring a 65 per cent vote 
to make a bond issue legal, as a fur- 
ther bulwark against the possibility of 
a state paved roads bond issue. The 
Farm Bureau’s legislative committee 
in its weekly report also favors pas- 


in addition to regular auto tax, from 
trucks and busses which are not op- 
erating on regular schedules. The 
committee asserts that this class of 
vehicles has been escaping over a 
million and a half dollars in taxes 
each year. It also favors the bill for 
taxing all tobacco sales, and possibly 
the taxing of face powders and Ccos- 
metics, the proceeds to go for the re- 
lief of school taxes. The committee is 
urging Farm Bureau members thru- 
out the state to gather their energies 
to support the state income tax meas- 


ure when it comes up for vote in both | 


house and senate, 





Estimating Hay in Mow 


Many times it is necessary to esti- 
mate the amount of hay left in a mow, 
for which the following rule will be 
found convenient: 

Find the 
multiplying the length by the width 
and this by fhe average depth esti- 
mated as accurately as possible, all di- 
mensions to be in feet or fractions 
thereof. Then divide the cubic feet 
by 512 to find the number of tons of 
timothy or mixed hay where the hay is 
well settled and the depth does not 
exceed ten feet. For depths greater 
than ten feet of well settled hay, 475 
cubic feet will make a ton. For deep 
mows that have settled 
months, 450 cubic feet is sometimes 
taken for a ton. 

For alfalfa or sweet clover, the num- 
ber of cubic feet to the ton will de- 
pend a great deal on what condition 
the hay was when put in, but as the 
tendency now is to put these in with 
less curing than formerly, the same 
figures as for timothy probably would 
not be far wrong. 

For straw, probably one-third more 
and 650 cubic feet per ton would be a 
good average value. 





Favors Income Tax 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

[ pay about $500 taxes; 
a railroad engineer 
ceeds mine, who pays no state or coun- 
ty taxes. He has the benefit of and 
protection of our government, has ac. 
cess to same schools, roads, ete. Why 
shouldn’t he pay? There are thou- 
sands of well paid men in lowa, earn- 
ing far more than the average farmer, 
who pay absolutely no tax, while the 
farmer must pay often half of his net 
income in taxes—and that is not may- 
be. I can point out farm after farm 
where half the net proceeds will not 
pay the taxes; of course, these are 
farms that are run down and not the 
best, but Iowa has many such and it 
is an outrage that these must pay such 
an unjust proportion of tax. 

SUBSCRIBER. 
Keokuk County, Iowa. 


yet I know 


number of cubic feet by | 


several | 


whose income ex- | 








Get Maximum 
Value i in BOYT- Made. Harness 


Lage a 8 work ody x ive 
that it re babe ay unten onet ee and most pore pm iene otleathe 





| 
Ps a fait 9 you need the unfailing vey 8.00 is for the 

strength, the comfort to your horses, very ar 9en30, SAMSON HARNES SS ioe 
and the all-around dependability that Built.at $69.50, ith ite nickel mu 
a set of Boyt-made harness delivers to 


ware,and dozens of other | en. 
is for the farmer who demands See RBG at 
you. No matter how long or how hard a little lower investment; the B iN. 
the pull; no matter how strenuous the ER HA : 
job, Boyt-made harness will stand it special rustproof rivets is the a Se 
‘safely, surely. 

Because they are made from the toughest 
leather, taken from the backs of mature steer- 
hides and the finest baniware. » Roveenade har- 
nese will stand the gaff. The’ rior materials 
and master werkenneas ip pt 'y them toface 
the most severe grind of heavy work, tostub- 





FREE BOOK 


It’s not easy to distinguish 















bornly resist friction wear and stand up year extra value in harness. To 
after year witha minimum of re —— trouble. better enable farmers to 
hen you buy poytmede ou Bee look for the quality that 


what you are vayen here is a dealer near 
you who will glad A you these three incom- 
parable Sere-me le harness. Examine them 
thoroughly today. You will quickly see that 
Boyt-made harnessare best fitted for your 
year-round work, not only this year, but for 
the many years that they will last. No other 
harness has withstood thes rigid tests of man, 


makes for longer life and 
dependable service, we 
have prepared a 
“Pointers for the Careful 
Harness Buyer.” 





time and nature like them. 


THE BOYT COMPANY 


\, Des Moines, Iowa 


OW a eet we em ee 
H THE BOYT COMPANY 

Send me your FREE. book, “Pointers for the 

5 Carefu | Harness B ” Also tell me the near- 

: est dealer's etore where | can eee genuine Boyt- 

made harness. 


218 Court Avenue, Des Moines, lowa. 
HEY T 
HARNESS 


218 Court Ave. 
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“The Standard Work Harness of America 
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THE FARMER WHO USES HORSES ISN’T WORRIED ABOUT KEEPING UP SOIL FERTILITY 
































Dress up 

your Farm 

=== Red Strand 
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Good Fence Increases Land 
E— = Value—Reduces Waste 


N. Carlyle Engen, Westbrook, Minn., farmer and 
first prize winner in our $1500.00 Prize FenceContest, 
says:—‘‘Good fence gives farmsan airof dignity,sta- 
bility, beauty, pride and distinction. Increases their 
had permanentand market value. eek se wane 
inessmén. Stampsowners progressive and successfi 


If this were all, fine fence would be worth far more 
than its cost. But Paul Langenegger, Alma, Mich., 
says a well fenced farm sells for at least $1,000 
more than a poorly fenced farm. 17,000 other soa 
farmers tell about the crop saving, money-making 
advantages of good cee in our recent contest. 


t out far longer than ordi- 
y galvanizing. 














The prouder you are of your 
farm the more apt you are to 
choose ‘‘Red Strand’’ Fence. 

Full length picket-like stays 
keepit straight; well crimped 
strandskeepitfirm;can’t-slip 
knots keep it trim. It stays 





We have 3 free, interesting; 
instructive booklets on more , 
profits from crops and hogs x 
with better fences. Written 
entirely by farmers. Ask your 





| bi new-looking for many, years 
ie Sts ee or “Galvannealing’” and “Red Strand”’ dealer for 
aS ans copper-content steel keep them or write to us. 
WY Pi KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
im -~<iil| 3884 Industrial Street Peoria, Illinois 
>. = 4 4 [ 
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John Deere Spreader 


Now you can get a tight-bottom New John Deere Spreader 
With the same distinctive features that have made the John Deere 
the leading endless-apron spreader. 


This new spreader with the beater on the axle and the box 
roll turn gives you the four essentials in a spreader that are 
really important: It saves work in loading; it is easier pull- 
ing; it does better work; it lasts longer. 


Better work follows the low- 
down beaters. Manure is not thrown 
highinthe air. A wide,even blanket 
of manureis spread beyond the drive 
wheels before winds can cause drift- 
ing and unsatisfactory spreading. 


For years to come the New John 
Deere will give you profit-making, 
labor-saving service. It is built to 
the John Deere high standard of 
quality. 


See it at your John Deere dealer’s 
—compare it with others. You are 
sure to want its exclusive advantages, 


Its lower box saves from 15 to 25 
per cent of the labor in loading. The 
energy required to load 100 loads of 
manure into the ordinary spreader 
will load from 115 to 125 loads onto 
the New John Deere. 


Its higher drive wheels and few- 
er moving parts, combined with draft- 
reducing roller bearings, save your 
horses. Many farmers who always 
have used three and four horses on 
ordinary spreaders, use only two. on 
“the New John Deere. 


FREE—A Real Treatise on Fertilizers 


SOIL FERTILIZERS, a booklet worth dollars to you. Tells all about the 
value and use of barnyard manure and other fertilizers. is booklet, 
also folder describing the New John Deere Spreader, free. Write John 


» Moline, Illinois, and ask for Booklets S.745 


JOHN = DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








TANNERYYOU 


MAKES THIS POSSIBLE 
Lf 










| HAVE PLEASED OVER 
100,000 FARMERS 


(C)WNING my own tannery, tanning my own 

harness leather, manufacturing my own harness and 
selling direct-from-my-tannery-to-you, makes possible the low- 
est harness prices ever heard of—JUST WHAT YOU’VE 
ALWAYS WANTED! To prove that you get better harness 
this way, I will send you any harness you select from my 
catalog—all at my own risk. You know harness—examine 
it thoroughly, test the materials—you be the judge. Costs 
you nothing unless you decide to keep it. 


Write Me Today! 


Find out for yourself all about my 19 different 
styles of harness; also collars, saddles, leather, etc.—at 
amazingly low Tannery.to-You-prices. Write today. Just 
say, Send Free Harness Book. 


OMAHA TANNING CO., 4645 So. 27th St., Omaha, Nebr. 
W. C. (Harness Bill) KALASH, Pres, 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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SERVICE BUREAU 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The 
certificates are issued only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for three years or 
more. Al! inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 

Members must always sign full pameand give certificate number. 








Fine Work, Brother! 

E. B. Weitzke, of 
writes us as follows: 
“Three weeks ago I helped catch and 
convict a man by the name of George 
Pruitt, of Fontanelle, Iowa, for pass- 
ing $10 bills raised from $1 bills. He 
passed three bills besides the one he 
passed at my store. I got his car num- 
ber, went to Greenfleld, and _ inter- 
viewed the sheriff. The sheriff knew 
foMeone was passing bogus bills, but 
didn’t know who he was or where to 
iook for him. I gave him the car num- 
ber, and they caught the crook at his 


Prescott, Iowa, 


room two and one-half hours after I | 


saw the sheriff. He was put in the 
jail at Greenfield, and I identified him 
the next day. He was taken to Council 
Bluffs, pleaded guilty, and was sen- 
tenced to one year and one day at the 
Fort Leavenworth penitentiary. I am 
out my ten, but was glad to catch the 
crook. I am a reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer. Here’s hoping that all of the 
crooks get caught.” 

It’s a shame our reward proposition 
does not cover Subscriber Weitzke’s 
case, for he has done his community 
a service in catching the counterfeiter 
who was taking good money from 
folks. However, we know our readers 
appreciate as we do his helping to put 
another thief away where he will be 
safe for a year and a day. 





That Contract for Insurance 
A Service Bureau member in north- 
ern Iowa asks about an insurance pol- 


icy he took out last year. It was is- 


sued for a term of five years, and our 
member wants to know whether he has 
to keep it the entire time or whether 
he can drop it when he wants to. 

Our member had better read the pol- 
icy. All provisions for canceling be- 
fore the expiration date are stated in 
the policy, and such rules will govern. 
We have urged our members many 
times to read over the application and 
policy before they sign up insurance, 
or any other matter, and be safe. Know 
in advance your rights, and you can 
often save yourself time and trouble. 





Deputy Sheriffs Capture Thieves 
(Continued from page 6) 


confessed that Wilson and Lime had 
been taking hogs from a number of 
people in all directions from Sioux 
City. 

As the case was a clear cut one and 
as the ownership of the chickens could 
be proved, the sheriff's office, with 
the assistance of the county attorney, 
was able to secure convictions for 
Lime and Wilson. They were sent to 
prison by Judge Robert H. Munger 
for two years each. Since Jump and 
Flowers had confessed, they were each 
given six months in the county jail 
and are pow serving sentences. 

It was estimated by the sheriff that 
this gang, in a few months had stolen 
as much as $3,000 worth of property. 
Invariably they made their raids on 
Saturday night and sometimes they 
butchered their hogs before bringing 
them to Sioux City for disposal. Wil- 
liams, who is a member of Wallaces’ 
Farmer Service Bureau, when told 
that the gang was captured and that 


they had admitted stealing his hogs, | 


said that he was glad to know the cul- 
prits had been taken. 
“The hired man and myself,” Wil- 


| liams told me, “took turns for a num- 


ber of nights hiding out in the hay- 
thieves but they 
seemed to come just the nights we did 


| not stay out. There has been so much 





stealing in this section for the past ~ 
six months we certainly are glad that 
some of these men have been sent to 
prison.” 

Sheriff Beardsley in discussing the 
proposition said that Woodbury coun- 
ty officials were trying to protect the 
farmers’ property if it was possible. 
“One of the biggest troublesal have is 
to get farmers to report the thievery 
promptly. If they would telephone my 
office just as soon as they know of a 
case it would help me to get my as- 
sistants working. We watch all sus- 
picious characters in Sioux City and 
whenever we find some one with con- 
siderable stock or poultry on hand 
and no visible means of procuring 
them we try to find out how they are 
getting them. It was in this manner 


| that we were able to stop the activ- 


ities of Flowers, Wilson and the 
others.” 

“How do you regulate these buy- 
ers when you find them doing this 
kind of business?” I asked the sheriff. 
“Oh,” he replied, “we see to it that 
they stop buying by simply closing 
them up.” 

I explained to the sheriff then our 
proposed law requiring poultry buyers 
to procure licenses and keep record of 
their purchases, and asked the sheriff 
what he thought about it. 

“It is a great thing,’ he told me, 
“and it would help a whole lot. Quite 
often we have trouble retting a line 
on the stolen property. Another thing: 
if the farmers would mark their hogs 
and poultry it would help us in appre- 
hending the thieves.” 

Woodbury county also has a _ protect- 
ive association which is operating in a 
very efficient manner. It pays a re 
ward of $50 for every grand larceny 
case where thieves are sent to prison 
and a $25 reward where thieves get 
merely jail sentences. In that manner 
they have stopped some of the steal- 
ing and with the co-operation of the 
sheriff’s office thieves have been pret- 
ty scarce in the county. Because of 
the excellent work done by the deputy 
sheriffs in solving this case, and be- 
cause they got a confession from the 
thieves that they had stolen the hogs 
from Williams, Wallaces’ Farmer is 
paying one of our rewards of $50 to 


| be divided equally among the deputies 
| of Woodbury county. 





Thus two more thieves have been 
placed in state’s prison and two others 
are in jail and Woodbury county farm- 
ers feel safer. The campaign to stop 
farm thievery is getting results. 





Beware of the Chain Selling 
Scheme 

Numerous requests come to the Serv- 

daily, asking about the 

chain selling game. Sometimes it’s 

silk stockings, at other times it’s silk 


ice Bureau 


underwear, and again it’s shirts or 
neckties. A typical case is one where 
the investor is offered $10 worth of 
stockings for a dollar. You send in a 
doliar and then several of your friends 
have to send in a dollar each before 
you get your stuff. If one member of 
the chain fails to send in cash, then 
the whole chain is broken and there’s 
no chance for you to get your dollar 
back. 

It’s impossible for firms to give away 
$10 worth of goods for a dollar, and 
when such a game is offered you, re- 
member that firms are not in business 
for their health. 

Chain selling or chain buying, as we 
have previously warned our members. 
is not sound. You might think you 
will get something for nothing, but bé 
fore you finish with the deal, someone 
holds the sack, and it’s likely to be 
you. Better beware. 
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The 


Business Life of 


Geo. M. Bechtel 
& Co. 


Means the Sale 
of Bonds That 
‘Opens the Way 


for 


Schools, Roads, 
County and State 






























The large photograph above is the familiar State House 
setting and the insert in the lower right hand corner is 
Geo. M. Bechtel, the financial pioneer, who has so 
completely made his business that of the State’s, 
GEO. M. BECHTEL & CO. is the oldest and largest 


bond house in Iowa. 




















Improvements 








Not a Loss to Any 
Investor in 37 Years 


This company has handled 
many millions in lowa Bonds 
since the day of its founding 
in 1891. In all the thirty- 
seven years of successful busi- 
ness life, it has not lost a 
dollar of interest or principal 
for any investor. 




















Salability 
and Profit 


Safe bonds offered by Geo. 
M. Bechtel & Co. are al- 
ways salable at the current 
market price. It is a great 
satisfaction to hold sound 
Betchel Bonds that pay you 
a fixed interest return every 
six months. 














Classification 
of Investments 


Geo. M. Bechtel & Co offers 
many types of good securities. 
Besides lowa Municipal 
Bonds we at all times have a 
diversified list of sound cor- 
poration securities including 
Light and Power, Industrial 
and First Mortgage Bonds. 





Write our Davenport office for our book on Bond Investments. It will 


be sent to you free without obligation. 
conveniently throughout Iowa. 


Branch offices are located 
The nearest Bechtel representative 


will be glad to advise with you personally concerning investments. 


Geo. M. Bechtel & Co. 


Bechtel Building 


Equitable Building 
DES MOINES 


Established 1891 


First Towa Trust Building 


BURLINGTON 


Davenport, Iowa 


Grand Opera House Building 


DUBUQUE 
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HEADQUARTERS 


for Peoria’s social, civic and busi- 
mess affairs. A beautiful transient 
and tourist home with cheerful 
lobby; Poe writing nooks; luxuri- 
—,. a Sa ——g a 
ows afning “haife alte with oy 
passed cuisine and an unus: type 
hearty service—alJ at no more 
, a you have a accustomed to 
ying for than Hotel Pere 
arquette and ~~ 
We invite you as ta a, friends to 
make this your P: 


HOTEL PERE MARQUETTE 
H, Edgar Gregory, M@r. 
Peoria, Illinois 


400 Rooms 400 Bathe 

















KALO CORN CRIB 


Built with 


Sale Vitrified Salt Glazed Clay Blocks 


Biocks inside end outside, make thie outlast any 
other crib. Extra ventilation makes better corm and 
crea. Firet cost ie suprisingly low for a permanent 


“Drop ue 
Crise, Stlos or any other farm building. 
Kalo Brick and Tile ~~ 


601-602-403 Snell Building, Fort Dodge, lowe 


Please refer to this paper when writing. 





us @ post card for full tapormation on Malo | 








Perhaps you haven't seen it yet. 
But it’s there—right under your 
feet,if you are farmingonmucksoil. 


The key that will unlock this profit 
is generally a very simple one—the use 
of a high potash fertilizer. 


Not only cash crops, such as potatoes, 
beets, onions, cabbage and the like, but 
field crops such as hay, alfalfa, corn and 
small grains will give increased yields 
of improved quality when well supplied 
with the necessary plant food. 


Where a good supply of potash (often 
in combination with acid phosphate) 
has been put into the soil, hay yield 
has been increased by one to two tons 
per acre and the yield of rye, oats and 
barley has gone up in like proportions. 

Some of the other benefits you can 
expect to your field crops from a liberal 
use of potash are:—improved stand of 
grain and hay, more ‘“‘heart” in your 
hay, greater resistance of crops to 
disease and frost injury. 


The following fertilizers have been 
highly recommended :— 


For non-acid muck—200 to 1800 lbs. 

per acre of 0-10-10, 0-12-12, 0-8-24, or 
8-32; or 100 to 400 Ibs. of 0-050. 

For acid mucks—9-12-12, 2-8-16 or 
3-8-24. 

For both types of muck the smaller 
amounts are used for small grains, hay, 
and pasture. Applications of 600 to 1000 
Ibs., per acre are usually made to 
sugar beets and potatoes, while heavier 
applications of 1000 to 1800 Ibs. are 
often made for celery. 

FREE—A new, illustrated book- 
let, “ Better Muck Crops”, is be- 
ing prepared for the press. Ifyou 
willsend us your name and address 


we will gladly mail you a copy as 
soon as it appears, 


Potash Importing Corporation 
of America 
10 Bridge St., Dept. L68, New York,N.Y. 
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BIG MEAL 


FILME Pe nih. 


Wean Pigs Without Setback, Pigs Retain Baby Fat. 
Dew Give Greater Flow of Milk 


There is no home _— one in oom Dew Pig Meal. Honey Dew is a milk equal food. 


Fed Honey 


, largest lowa land owners, write 
Honey ew Fi Pig Meal thie fall. We have fed many different branda, 


ee Se grerere ney 
ae ir cent calcium carbonate, the “igpeaaneeat product 






Sows 


Chic: Market on six month pigs! weighing 196 Ibe. 


sane ae at aie ra. oh ge ~ hb th Dew ig Mea 
yy aster & Sone, Keota, Iowa, states: 


“Hoses Dew is the greatest pig meal we have 


**We have used and handled six carloade of 
Honey Dew has them 


eratain: carrying the twenty different 
fats and mineral elements. Noi 


the skelton and teeth 


STATE ae ancy UNIONS HANDLE HONEY DEW EXCLUSIVELY 

Farmers Union State Exchange 
Omaha, Nebraska 

WE SHIP FROM SEVEN DIFFERENT WAREHOUSES 


Write Main Office, Westerm States Farmers Kxchange 
720 W. Roosevelt Road Chicage, Illinois 


LARGEST PIG MEAL PLANT 


Farmers Union Service Association 
Des Moines, lowa 


IN AMERICA 








Low 7 Prices 


Get our prepaid prices 
on FIELD FENCING 


Special prices on 
Auto and Tractor Oils 


Field Seeds 


Ask for booklet on Raising Chicks, also prices 


on our Famous Starting and Growing Mash for Baby Chicks. 


WRITE TODAY 


Farmers Union Service Association 
300 S. W. Ninth 








How the Farm Bill Went Thru 


(Continued from page 3) 


there will come government regula- 
tion of the farm as marked as now ex- 
ists with reference to your public util- 
ity affairs.” 

One of the most exciting moments 
was about six o’clock in the evening 
when all the opposition and some of 
the supporters of the bill wanted to 
quit for the day or at least get some- 
thing to eat. Haugen, the chairman 
of the agricultural committee and in 
charge of the bill on the floor, didn’t 
want to adjourn. Things could hap- 
pen over night. ‘Tilson, republican 
floor leader, then did a thing which 
many folks familiar with parliament- 
ary procedure, declared to be discour- 
teous to Haugen. Going over Hau- 


gen’s head he moved to adjourn. The 
motion for adjournment was put and 
apparently carried on _ rising vote. 


Many left, thinking the excitement was 
over for the day. A roll cali was de- 


manded, however, and it was then 
found that about fifteen men who 
wanted to quit didn’t care to have 


their names go in the Record as favor- 
ing adjournment at this critical stage. 
The reading of the bill section by sec- 
tion and the offering of amendments 
continued until nearly nine o’clock. 
Aswell then made a last desperate ef- 
fort to send the bill back to the agri- 
cultyfal committee and lost by a vote 
of 215 to 175. This failing, Haugen 
demanded the yeas and nays on the 
McNary-Haugen Dill exactly as it 
passed the senate and at nine-fifteen 





ment of Agriculture of course has a 
position of enormous’ responsibility 
under the bill. It is known that peo- 
ple connected with the Department of 
Agriculture have prepared a statement 
for President Coolidge to use in cas2 
he wishes to veto the bill and also that 
other people connected with the de- 
partment have gone very carefully 
into the methods of setting up the nec- 
essary nominating machinery within 
thirty days after the signature of the 
president, in case he signs the bill. 

Some folks say that Jardine, Hoover 
and Mellon will resign if the president 
signs the bill. Personally, I very 
much doubt it. It will be rather curi- 
ous, however, if the bill is signed to 
see the legal machinery of it being 
operated in large measure by three 
men who have opposed it so bitterly. 

I rather doubt if the bill will be 
either signed or vetoed by the time 
this reaches our readers. If no action 
is taken before March 4, the bill will 
automatically become law. Many well 
posted folks think the chances are 
about three to one that the president 
will veto the bill, accompanying the 
veto with a statement based on argu- 
ments submitted by Mellon, Hoover 
and Jardine. 


Of course, the people who represent 


the Mellon, Hoover, Jardine view- 
point are doing their best to create 
the impression that .a veto is abso- 


lutely certain and that it will come at 
once accompanied by an incisive crit- 





heartiest congratulations, 
action on the McNary-Haugen bill. 


important 
favorable vote. 





CANNON SENDS GQOD NEWS FIRST 


In spite of the fact that the editor of Wallaces’ Farmer was in Wash- 
ington at the time, the first news the rest of the staff had of the action of 
the house was on Thursday evening when the following wire was received: 

“Washington, D. C.—Farm relief bill passed tonight, 214 to 178. 
laces’ Farmer, thru its untiring advocacy and sound logic, 
been the most potent factor in the long fight to put 


Representative Cannon, of Missouri, has been a consistent worker for 
His previous experience as house par- 
liamentarian, coupled with his study of the farm situation, 
factor in the parliamentary maneuvers which resulted in a 


Wal- 
has probably 
it across. With 
CLARENCE CANNON.” 


made him an 








in the evening of February 17 the mo- 
tion was announced as carrying, 214 
to 178. 

The analysis of a vote of this sort is 
always interesting. This year the 
northern states which were absolutely 
solid for the bill were Iowa, Indiana, 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Wyoming. In the 
south Mississippi, Arkansas and Ari- 
zona were solid. Minnesota came thru 
clean except for Newton, and Wiscon- 
sin lacked only Voight. The greatest 
changes from last year were in Missis- 
sippi, Kentucky and Ohio. Gains were 
expected in Pennsylvania which at the 
last minute did not materialize be- 
cause, so it was said, of pressure 
brought by financial interests. Ketch- 
am, of Michigan, who deserted us last 
year, came back with us again. In 
New York we picked up three new 
votes. Jacobstein, who represents the 
city of Rochester, taught economics in 
North Dakota at one time. He has an 
unusually sympathetic knowledge of 
agriculture, and while he did not ap 
prove of the MeNary-Haugen bill just 
as it was written, he voted for it be- 
cause the farmers ought to have a 
chance to see if they could make it 
work. LaGuardia voted for it because 
he represents laboring men and his 
sympathies therefore were with the 
farmer as the under dog. 

The day following the victory in the 
house a number of the farm leaders 
called on Secretary Jardine to assure 
him of their willingness to help in car- 
rying out the provisions of the bill in 
case President Coolidge signs it. ft 
was a pleasant meeting and some of 
those present gave the impression that 
Secretary Jardine is more favorably 
disposed towards this kind Of legisla- 
tion than once he was. ‘The Depart- 





icism of the bill as class legislation. 
Personally, I feel that the president 
will t&ke all the time available to 
study the bill in all its ramifications. 
His political wisdom is such that the 
judgment of both houses of congress 
will weigh with him fully ag heavily 
as the judgment of Hoover, Mellon 
and Jardine. While he knows little 
about western or southern agriculture, 
he would like to be looked on as sym- 
pathetic toward agricultural problems. 
At this writing it is by no means e¢er- 
tain that the president will follow the 
advice of his three cabinet officers. 

The house roll call on the final pas- 
sage of the McNary-Haugen farm re- 
lief bill follows: 

Republicans For 
Allen, Andresen, Arentz, Bailey, 
jarbour, Beck, Boles, Bowman, Brand of 
Ohio, Browne, Burtness, Christopherson, 
Clague, Cole, Colton, Cooper of Wiscon- 
sin, Cramton, Denison, Dickinson of Iowa, 


Adkins, 


Dowell, Dyer, liott, Englebright, Ester- 
ly, Faust, W. T. Fitzgerald, Frear, French, 
Funk, Furlow, Garber of Oklahoma, Goo@- 
win, Green of Iowa, Griest, Hadley, Hall 
of Indiana, Hall of North Dakota, Hau- 
gen, Hawley, Hickey, Hoch, Hogg, Hola- 
day, Hooper, Hudson, William E. Hull of 
Iinois, Irwin, James, Johnson of Illinois, 


Johnson of Indiana, Johnson of South Da- 
kota, Weller, Kendal, Kgteham, Kiefner, 
Kirk, Knutson, Kopp, Kurt2, La Guardia, 
Lampert, Leatherwood, Leavitt, Letts, 
McLaughlin of Nebraska, Manlove, 
Menges, Michener, Miller, Morgan, Mur- 
phy, Nelson of Wisconsin, Newton of Mis- 
sourl, Peavey, Purnell, Ramseyer, Rath- 
bone, Reece, Reid of ITlinois, Robinson, 
Robison, Rowbottom, Schafer, Schneider, 
Sears of Nebraska, Simmons, Sinclair, 
Sinnott, Smith, Sproul of Kansas Strong 


of Kansas, Summers of Washington, 
Swing, Taylor of Tennessee, Thompson, 
Thurston, Timberlake, Updike, Vestal, 


Welch of California, Wheeler, White of 
Kansas, Williams of Hlinois, Williamson, 
Winter, Wolverton, Wood, Woodruff, 
Wurzbach, Wyant, Yates, Total repub- 
licans for—113. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Taking Care of the Meat 


HE biggest single winter’s job— 

and here I’m sure every woman 
will agree with me, is taking care of 
the meat. Between now and the first 
open days of spring many hundred 
pounds of beef and pork will be put 
away on the cellar shelves or rele- 
gated to the brine barrel and smoke- 
house. It’s the idea of so much meat 
around, the ponderousness of the job 
of getting it all taken care of before 
it spoils, together with the general 
messiness, which makes it seem like 
such an undertaking, and at times 
rather a disagreeable task. 

In taking care of meat, whether a 
quarter of beef or the entire carcass, 
a whole hog or two or three, it’s not 
half the big job it seems if you have a 
good helper and the machinery set up 
to do the job. The kitchen deck should 
be cleared of everything else but the 
meat work. If the job can be kept 
out of the kitchen in a summer kitch- 
en or in a basement room closed off 
from the rest of the house and 
equipped with stove and tables, so 
much the better. A great deal of the 
disagreeableness of handling the meat 
comes from not being able to get away 
from it anywhere in the house. The 
odor of it permeates the whole place 
and it is mussy. 

The helper part is of infinite im- 
portance. Two people working to- 
gether, especially in canning and sau- 
sage and lard making, the biggest jobs 
in connection with meat, can put by a 
lot of meat in a day’s time. I also 
recommend the pressure cooker, the 
largest size you can get, and a tin can- 
ning outfit. They are two mighty good 
mechanical helpers and the cash out- 
lay for both is a small figure beside 
that of most any farm implement. In 
reality they are both important pieces 
of farming machinery. And, by the 
way, if I were getting a pressure cook- 
er nowadays, I would buy one of those 
new light-weight cookers that they 
have on the market. They are so 
much easier to handle. 

Just a word about curing. And now 
1 am speaking more particularly of 
pork. Many people are altogether sat- 
isfied with their own methods of cur- 
ing hams, shoulders and bacon. [still 
recall, tho it was many years ago, a 
platter of richly sugar-cured bacon 
cured by a certain Mrs. Miller. My 
recollections of it were that it was 
the best home-made bacon [ had ever 
eaten. It was real sugar-cured bacon. 

For those who are looking for dif- 
ferent ways to handle the meat this 
winter, I would like to suggest this 
curing method: 

For 100 pounds of meat weigh out 
8 pounds of salt, 31% pounds of brown 
sugar and 2 ounces of salt petre. 
Warm the mixtitire and keep warm 
enough so that you can just bear your 
hands in it. Rub one-third of this 
mixture thoroly into the pieces, and 
pack in a box or barrel, with the heav- 
ier pieces underneath and lean side 
uppermost, with the bacon strips on 
top. At the end of five, ten and fif- 
teen days, repack and work the re- 
maining cure into the meat. Allow 
three days to each pound for curing. 
The bacon strips should be taken out 
much sooner than the others 

Smoking adds savor to meat and 
also aids in keeping it. Neighbors of 
ours keep their meat in prime condi- 
tion thru the summer as long as it 
lasts by allowing it to hang in the 
smokehouse with only an occasional 
smoking. This is enough to keep the 
meat dry and molds down and the 
meat certainly is tasty and good. Be- 
fore hanging in the smokehouse, meat 
should be rinsed off in a little luke- 
warm water to remove excess salt and 
allowed to hang and dry for two or 
three days. 


Many people are finding the method 
of curing with smoked salt quite satis- 
factory. It lessens work by cutting 
out an extra process, and the flavor is 
good. Recipes for using this smoked 
salt may be gotten with the product. 

Corned beef or beef cufed in brine is 
nutritious and certainly not difficult 
to prepare. Corned beef is ustially 
made from the cheaper cuts of beef, 
such as the plate, flank, shoulder and 
the lower part of the round. Rub each 
piece with salt and pack in a tight 
barrel or earthenware jar. For 100 
pounds of meat weigh out 8 pounds of 
salt, 3 ounces of salt petre, 3 pounds of 
sugar and 5 gallons of water. Bring to 
a boil and let cool, then pour over the 
beef packed in the jar. The meat 
should be weighted down in the brine. 

Canned meat offers a great deal 
more variety than we can get in cured 
meats. It is well to have some of 
each. Canned meat is excellent eat- 
ing and it is so convenient to just 
open up a can and have dinner or sup- 
per almost ready. Every farm woman 
appreciates this fact and doesn’t need 
to’ be told to can. I have written 
about canning meat at various times 
and have had a lot of fun experiment- 
ing with new ways to can meat and 
new dishes to be gotten from the 
canned meat. I do not intend to re- 
peat those methods and recipes here, 
but I shall be glad to send clippings 
of two articles, “How to Can Beef,” 
and “How to Can Pork,” to anyone 
wishing them. Please, when you're 
canning, don’t can it all one way. Can 
some of it raw—it is delicious for 
stews or goulash—and then partially 
cook some of it. Take the scraps and 
cook them up with some turnips, car- 
rots and potatoes and a little onion 
and can it up all together. You'll find 








DOLL BASSINET 


Any girl would enjoy making this dainty 
doll bassinet for a little sister. The frame 
of the bassinet is nothing more nor less 
than a peach basket. The handle is 
shoved back to make the hooded effect, 
and a ruffle of some white material trims 
it up to look like a real baby basket. 





this is an excellent one-dish meal to 
have for washday or gardening days. 
Then again, get some of the little 
brown Spanish beans and cook up to- 
gether with pieces of beef or pork cut 
into rather small bits. Add a little 
chili powder during the cooking and 
call it chili con carne. It is delicious. 
After cooking, both the stew men- 
tioned above and the chili are steril- 
ized in the jars to insure their keep- 
ing. Give them two hours in the wa- 
ter bath, or fifty to sixty minutes in 
the pressure cooker at fifteen pounds 
pressure. 

Pot roast is also delicious. Roast as 
usual, cooking turnips nad carrots in 
the pot along with the meat. When 
nearly done, but not entirely cooked, 
remove and slice or cut into chunks 
while hot. Sterilize in the cans for 
fifty minutes under steam pressure or 
two hours in the water bath. On open- 
ing to use add a few peas and the pot 
roast is complete, 

JOSEPHINE WYLIE. 
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Dolls of All Nations—No. 1 





HIS is Virginia, a little American girl who is 


her own little suitcase, and a book on 
Speak French,” for the first country she will see 
after leaving Anjierica is France. 
back a paper doll, with appropriate costume, from 
each country she visits, to show you how the little 
boys and girls of other lands look. There will 
be a little story with each doll, telling you some- 
thing of the strange countries visited by Virginia. 
The first doll to be sent home by Virginia will be 
a little Parisian girl. 

Paste doll and costumes on heavy paper, color with crayon and cut out. 
Keep them and you will have a collection of children from many countries, 


She has 


a trip around the world. 
“How to 


She will send 








Patchwork Thoughts 


— paragraphs are apt to be a 
bit flowery for the reason that I 
have just been to an exhibit of forced 
bulbs, that is, bulbs forced into bloom 
ahead of springtime, and I’m still un- 
der the spell of their beauty and 
charm. Gorgeous, fragrant spikes of 
blue, white and pink hyacinths, and 
one outstandingly beautiful one, a pink 
with bluish-mauve shadings; tulips, 
narcissus, crocus, grape hyacinths 
with an odor strongly mindful of fresh 
yeast, some dainty snowdrops and a 
few pots of amaryllis: these, together 
with fruit tree blossoms and several 
sprays of forsythia made up the show. 





Carrying home a seed catalog, I fell 
to musing over the many lovely things 
we have in flowers, shrubs and trees, 
so many in fact that seeing and know- 
ing them all would surely occupy 
one’s full attention for a lifetime. 

And what a lot of pleasure seeing 
and knowing growing things in nature 
does give! The sumac that grows 
along the roadsides is just one of a 
family of five with the common name 
of rhus. There are dozeus of varie- 
ties of lilies, hundreds of named varie- 
ties of tulips and iris and peonies and 
Toses. Lacking “all the time in the 
world,” one can still get a lot of plea- 
sure in odd moments of garden study. 





At the flower show one woman told 
me of the real joy she is having now- 
adays from her baskets of bulbs and 
being able to give away pots of them 
in full bloom to her neighbors and 
friends. Last fall when she was put- 
ting her bulbs in the ground, she plant- 
ed tulips, narcissus, hyacinths and cro- 
cus in several market baskets, mixing 
the bulbs together in a grand collec- 
tion in each basket. She left them 
out in the garage until the first of Jan- 
uary and then brought them inte the 
warm basement. As the flowers begin 


. to bloom, she lifts them out into pots. 
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~frying out the lard. 





Many mothers are finding out that 
giving children something pleasant to 
do saves telling them what not to do. 


Such little things spoil the day 
sometimes, With a friend it was on 
one occasion an apron that slipped off 
the shoulders. She has found the 
ideal in aprons, she claims, in a ready- 
made one that is cut and fitted just 
right. It both sticks where it should 
and protects all around, excellent qual- 
ifications for an aprou. Any reader of 
the column who would like ta, know 
more about this apron may find out 
by writing to the Hearts and Homes 
Department.—J. W. 








A Reader’s Soap Recipe 
St Ress very best soap I have ever used 

for laundry purposes and cleaning 
tables or floors is the following: 
Measure twelve quarts of soft water; 
take six quarts and put on the fire in 
a large lard or soap kettle. When it 
comes to a boil, add five pounds of 
tallow or grease, even cracklings after 
Let the grease 
boil a few minutes and then gradually 
add one can of lye. While it is boil- 
ing, put four ounces each of borax and 
salsoda into a quart of water you have 
already measured. Set on the back of 
the stove until both are disscived. 
When the soap mixture begins to get 
“ropy,” which will be in half an hour, 
perhaps (but give it time and be sure 
it “ropes” off the paddle), add the 
borax and salsoda. Stir well and 
gradually stir in the remaining five 
quarts of cold water. Dip out into any 
vessel or mold and allow to c%ol and 
dry thoroly in the air.—Mrs. J. W. Lat- 
shaw. 
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Satisfaction 


evevy mea 


There are hundreds of 
thousands of homes where 
folks “swear by” Butter-Nut 
Coffee. They like its rich, full 
flavor. Men especially are 

particular about coffee—but 
you never saw a man that did 
not enjoy Butter-Nut. It has 
that satisfying “quality” taste 
that makes a hit with every- 
fone. 

It is so easy to get excel- 
fent results with Butter-Nut 
Coffee one woman said, “The 
skill comes in the can.” 


“The Coffee 


Delicious” 
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‘Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
5 duced by any other paper until epecia! written , ermission has been obtained. 














Sharing the Good News 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for March 6, 1927. Acts, 8:4-8; Il 
Corinthians, 5:14-20.) 


“They therefore that were scat- 
tered abroad went about preaching 
the word. (5) And Philip went down 
to the city of Samaria, and proclaimed 
unto them the Christ. (6) And the 
multitudes gave heed with one ac- 
cord unto the things that were spoken 
by Philip, when they heard, and saw 
the signs which he did. (7) For from 
many of those that had unclean spir- 
its, they came out, crying with a loud 
voice: and many that were palsied, 
and that were lame, were healed. (8) 
And there was much joy in that city. 

“For the love of Christ constraineth 
us; because we thus judge, that one 
died for all, therefore all died; (15) 


| and he died for all, that they that live 


should no longer live unto themselves, 
but unto him who for their sakes 
died and rose dgain. (16) Wherefore 
we henceforth know no man after the 
flesh: even though we have known 
Christ after the flesh, yet now we 
know him no more. (17) Wherefore 
if any man is in Christ, he is a new 
creature: the old things are passed 
away; behold, they are become new. 
(18) But all things are of God, who 
reconciled us to himself through 
Christ, and gave unto us the minis- 


try of reconciliation; (19) to wit, that | 


God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself, not reckoning unto 
them their trespasses, and having 
committed unto us the word of recon- 
ciliation. (20) We are embassadors 
therefore on behalf of Christ, as 
though God were entreating by us: we 


| beseech you on behalf of Christ, be ye 





reconciled to God.” 

It is of the very essence of real 
religion to express itself, as the Apos- 
tle Paul declares in the chapter pre- 
ceding the one containing the second 
text of the lesson (II Corinthians, 
4:13): “But having the same _ spirit 
of faith, according to that which is 
written, I believed, and therefore did 
I speak; we also believe, and therefore 
also we speak.” It is always hard for 
any one not to tell good news. The 
first Christians were constantly pro- 
claiming the gospel of hope in Christ. 
When rulers commanded them not to 
speak at all in the name of Jesus, Pe- 
ter and John replied, “We can not but 
speak the things which we saw and 
heard.” It is, therefore, of the very 
genius of the Christian faith to share 
it with others. The first Scripture 
text of the lesson is an illustration of 
the early Christians sharing their good 
news, and the second text reveals the 
spiritual incentive and obligation to 
share the gospel with others. 

The first opponents of Christianity 
tried to silence the powerful testi- 
mony of the Christians by threats and 
official measures. Failing in this pol- 
icy they resorted to violence, result- 
ing in the martyrdom of Stephen, the 
first to give his life for the Gospel, 
and in the beginning of a great perse- 
cution against the church which scat- 
tered the believers in every direction. 
This storm of human wrath simply 
served to carry the seeds of the Gos- 
pel over a wide territory where it had 
not been known before. No outward 
violence could kill the new spirit of 
life within nor paralyze the tongue 
from telling of the secret joy. The 
blood of this first martyr, Stephen, 
thus became the seed of the church, 
for it was the occasion of the spread 








of the Gospel, and, very likely, carried 
the first conviction to the heart of 
Paul. Augustine, in one of his ser- 
mons, declares: “If St. Stephen had 
not prayed, the church would not have 
had St. Paul.” The very intensity of 
Paul’s spirit for Christ, as expressed 
in the second text for the lesson, is an 
echo of Stephen’s witness. 

From among the many disciples 
who preached the word as they fled 
from Jerusalem, the sacred historian 
singles out Philip as an illustration 
of how the Gospel spread. He with 
Stephen had been enrolled among the 
seven deacons selected by the early 
church to minister to the needy. Both 
are examples of the kind of Christian 
servants who are given too low a rat- 
ing by the great body of church mem- 
bers. They brought such a spirit and 
ability to the church as could not be 
contained within the boundaries of 
their office. Both became preachers 
to large audiences and thus wielded a 
greater influence than could have been 
done thru their official positions. But 
they were no doubt faithful in their 
appointments before they were called 
to the larger service. 

Philip, who was afterwards called 
the evangelist (Acts, 21:8), began hig 
evangelistic career at Samaria, the 
capital of the country by the same 
name. It was north of Jerusalem, but 
on lower elevation, hence the language 
is, “And Philip went down to the city 
of Samaria.” The country was one of 
the three districts of Palestine west 
of the Jordan, the other two being Ju- 
dea and Galilee. But it was not in- 
cluded in the Jewish settlements as it 
was made up of a mixed and non-Jew- 
ish population. “For Jews have no 
dealings with Samaritans” (John, 
4:9.) It may he curious to know that 


| about forty families of the ancient 


Samaritan faith survive, and live at 
the village of Nablus; said to be the 


smallest religious seet in the world. 


Among this despised people Philip 
comes with the Gospel of God’s love 
and human interest, one of the first 
illustrations of the Christian faith ig- 
noring race prejudices in the interests 
of a common salvation. His message 
carried the hearts of his hearers above 
the petty differences among men to 
the Christ, Savior of men. His mes- 
sage was confirmed by acts of heal- 
ing. Multitudes responded, and there 
was great joy in that city. The thea- 
ter, circus and dance may serve to 
amuse a city, but the joy of a city is 
found in Christ and His church. 

Philip's work in Samaria was re- 
ported to the chureh at Jerusalem, 
and Peter and John were sent to in- 
spect and confirm the new converts. 
On their return journey they preached 
the Gospel to many villages of the Sa- 
maritans, so that Samaria became one 
of the territorial divisions of the Chris- 
tian church in Palestine in the days of 
the apostles, according to Acts, 9:31, 
“So the church throughout all Judea 
and Galilee and Samaria had peace, 
being edified.”” What the native re- 
ligions could not do in making a 
brotherhood out of these three neigh- 
borhoods the new religion accom- 
plished. Where the same spirit of 
Christianity operates today, neighbor- 
hoods of diverse peoples are being 
transformed into brotherhoods. 

How shall we account for the im- 
pulse that carried Christian preachers 
to a far distant and different people 
to share with them their faith? The 
explanation is given in the text from 
II Corinthians, Paul’s apology for his 
religious zeal. The apostle, it seems, 
had been referred to by some of the 
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Corinthians as being over-zealous, be- 
side himself, mad in his earnestness 
about the gospel. Festus, in later 
years, would calm Paul’s intensity 
with the same words (Acts, 26:24). In 
both instances Paul defends his spirit 
and mission. by declarations of the 
vital contents concerning the neces- 
sity and nature of the Gospel of 
Christ. 

The verses preceding the second 
text indicate that Paul considered 
the duty of sharing the Gospel to be 
inherent in the Christian life. Sjnce 
all must be manifested before the 
judgment-seat of Christ to give an ac- 
count of the deeds done in the body, 
it is the part of those who are made 
aware of the character of human des- 
tiny to inform others, so that the need- 
ed preparation may be made. Hence 
he persuaded men by the wholesome 
fear of unpreparedness on the one 
side and by the glorious hope of eter- 
nal life on the other. This vision of 
the judgment awakens in him again a 
realization of what those who believe 
are saved from and what they are to 
enjoy. And this great salvation is 
available for all; hence it is his duty 
and joy to make it known. 

Evangelism is not the personal am- 
bition of the apostle; it is the expres- 
sion thru him of the love of Christ. 
The sacrificial love of Christ so swept 
the soul of Paul that he was con- 
strained, gently but irresistibly carried 
forward on the crest of that great 
wave of Divine love, to tell others 
that Christ had died for them. Christ 
is the representative of men, the Son 


of Man, and when He died all poten- | 


tially died in Him. This is the good 
news to give to men: that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have eternal life. And this is the 
evidence that men have thus accepted 
Christ: that they no longer live unto 
themselves, but unto Him who for 
their sakes died and rose again. 

This salvation thru faith in the cru- 
cified and risen Redeemer is actual, 
and does not need the sanction of vis- 
ible authority. 
the eternal, the unseen, as we find 
from the latter part of the preceding 
chapter onward. He carries this idea 
of the reality of the unseen eternal 
life on to the sixteenth verse. The 
fact of salvation by faith in Christ is 
assured by His death and resurrection 
and does not need the-confirmation of 
human lips. Not even Christ in the 
flesh is needed to assure us of salva- 
tion. In fact, Christ when in the flesh 
emphasized the spiritual relationship 
as the real relationship. Who was His 
mother? Who were His brethren? 
He that doeth the will of His Father. 
This relationship to Christ by faith 
means a transformation. Any man in 
Him is a new creature; old things are 
passed away. 

The, gospel is that 
ciled us to Himself thru Christ. He 
has committed to us who believe the 
ministry of reconciliation. 
obligation. None can tell the world 
about the Gospel of reconciliation but 
believers. Verse 19 gives the message 
of the Gospel, and the last verse 
points out our own responsibility of 
sharing it with others by assigning 
believers to the high rank of ambas- 
sadors. This is the title given to the 
highest official sent from one govern- 
ment to another. God in heaven has 
called us to the high and holy mission 
of saying to men in the world, “We be- 
seech you on behalf of Christ, be ye 
reconciled to God.” 

(This lesson deals with a portion of 
Scripture not covered by Mr. Henry 
Wallace. The above notes were pre- 
pared by Dr. R. W. Thompson, of 
West Allis, Wis.) 





When wishing to carry out a color 
scheme, tiny paper doilies may be col- 
ored with water colors or gilt paint 
and used to place under candlesticks, 
nut cups or anything that is dry. It 
makes a very effective added decora- 
tion to a table and gives one an op- 
portunity to bring out the desired col- 
ors in dainty shades. 


Paul 4s here stressing | 


This is our | 











God has recon- | 
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Making Vinegar 

AVE you ever tried making vine 
gar when you ~had some extra 
fruit juice on hand, and then been dis- 
appointed with your result? Was your 
vinegar weak and insipid with no acid 
flavor, did it have moldy, undesirable 
flavors in it, or had it both a weak 
and a poor flavor? Did you wonder if 

you had used the wrong juice? 

Anything may be used for making 
vinegar almost so long as it contains 
enough sugar, and is in no way objec- 
tionable. Fruits, honey and molasses 
make good vinegar. And surplus and 
inferior grades of fruit may thus be 
put to profitable use. 

Vinegar is sometimes not sour 
enough because of too much alcohol in 
the cider or juice used, or because of 
too little alcohol. This is what hap- 
pens when fruit juice becomes vine- 
gar. The sugar of the juice is changed 
thru yeasts to alcohol, and the alcohol 
to acetic acid. This acid gives vine- 
gar its sour taste. If there is too 
much alcohol, it will prevent the bac- 
teria from growing and changing any 
alcohol to acid. No acid means no 
sour flavor. If there is not enough 
alcohol, the bacteria after using up all 
present will in turn act on the acid 
and change it to hot water and the 
gas carbon dioxid. Here again, no acid 
means no sour flavor. 





Iowa horsemen are Duying an average 
of a carload of horses dail” for work pur- 
poses, according to figures of the Iowa 
Department of Agriculture. Light breed- 
ing operation has forced this situation on 
Iowa farmers. The records show that 
lowa farmers purchased 7,300 
horses for work purposes during .the past 
year. During the same period, Iowa horse- 
men sold only 4,829 horses. 





Fashion Department 
Do You Want — 











A Morning Dress? 
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Or an Afternoon 
Frock? 











Perhaps It Is 
Lingerie? 














Or Some Cute Styles 
for the Kiddies? 














No matter which it is, you'll find it in 
our Spring and Summer Dressmaking Book. 
Send for your copy today. Just send 10 
cents to ashion Dept, 
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Every Farmer's Wife 


can now secure the labor and time saving 
advantages of the world’s most efficient 
washer—the Haag Vortex. If you ha 
electricity—nor even a_ station 

engine—you can still use this splendid washer. 
The Haag Vortex Ownpower machine cre- 
ates its own power from a simple, built in, 
yet entirely independent motor. The ease 
and speed in washing clothes which “city 
folks” enjoy, can be yours from now on. 


The Haag Vortex Washes a 
Tubful of Clothes Spotlessly 
Clean in from 4 to7 Minutes! 


Yes, and a 60 lb. (dry weight) family wash in an hour? 
And this without rubbing or injury to delicate fabrics. 
For faster, better, easier washing, the Haag Vortex is 
truly a wonder, Operating on the well known “Vortex 
Principle,” the agitator forces the hot soapy water 
through the mesh of the fabric just as you would spray 
water through a screen with a hose. Clothing is kept 
separated and suspended—floating freely at all times. 
Dirt must go! And it does. No matter how light and 
filmy or heavy and grimy the clothes, the Haag Vortex 
cleanses them in a hurry without your help. Simply 
drop the clothes in the suds, start the motor and in a 
few minutes the clothes are ready to be rinsed and hung 
out. No hand rubbing nor soaking necessary. 








WITH BUILT IN GAS MOTOR 


operates perfectly as a totally independent unit. The four-cycle motor fs magneto operated; there are no 
batteries or switches to bother with. It always starts easily and uses 50°, less oil and 20°) less gasoline 
than other motors, This quiet, smooth running air cooled motor is a marvel of simplicity. No ‘ messy” 
proportioning of oil and gas is necessary which makes it vastly superior to 2 cycle motors. 

Don't stand the drudgery of washday a minute longer! Arrange now to see a Haag Vortex i i 
Examine the heavily nicke mj tub which never stains and the Haag Metal Wringer with ita 2 iach 
cushioned balloon rubber rolls. Our Hang dealer in your locality will gladly demonstrate for you, explain 
everything, give you prices, terms, etc., without obligating you. If you do not know the dealeys 
write for his name today. You will thank us fog the suggestion. adress, Dept. 4 ” 


HAAG BROS. COMPANY, Peoria, Illinois 


If you have electric service in your home get a standard Haag 
Vortex which has an electric motor. Simply attach it to an 


For Farm Homes With 


Electric Service _  @lectric light socket. It works like acharm. Remember that 
for over 16 years Heaguoshing machines have been outstanding in their superiority. Thousands 
are in successful use. Write to us today. 
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Order 
OCCIDENT 


Today! 


Every Sack of OCCIDENT 
Special Patent guaranteed 
to make Better Bread, 
Rolls, Pastry and Cake. 














OCCIDENT is the best 
Flour—and makes the 
best Bread, Rolls, 
Pastry and Cake. 
Try OCCIDENT today! 





Walk If! 


HCCIBENT FLOUR 


Srecia Patent Frour, milled by Tue Russert-Mitter Mitino Co., mills 
at Minneapolis; Buffalo, N. Y.; Grand Forks, Valley City, Dickinson, Mandan, 
Bismarck, Jamestown and Minot, North Dakota; Billings and Sidney, Montana. 
General Offices at Minneapolis. 
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SCOTT RUTLEDGE, President J. A. BENSON, Treasurer 


W. A. RUTLEDGE, Secretary 
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The Association Which Protects 
Growing Crops From Hailstorms 


The one whose officers demand safety, low cost 
and satisfaction for its policyholders. 


The one people tell you about if you discuss hail 
protection. 


The one with a record for dealing justly with 
each of its policyholders. 


The one with the experienced, fairminded, sym- 
pathetic adiusters. 


The one with the surplus which guarantees 
reasonable assessments and the carrying of the 
risk at actual cost. 


The one in which you can carry $2000.00 at the 
same price as $1000.00 in some others. 


The one which pays all genuine losses but elimi- 
nates imaginary ones by requiring the grain to 
be one joint above the ground—about six inches. 


The one which guarantees every loss in full as 
adjusted. Never has and never can prorate an 
approved claim. 


The one which allows the farmer to fix the value 
of his crop and adjusts every loss on the farmers 
own valuation. 


The one which will insure your corn at one dol- 
lar or more per bushel and pays the price per 
_ bushel agreed upon. 


The one which has paid more losses than all 
others in Iowa put together. 


The one you can trust with your own and your 
families’ welfare. 


The one which when pay day comes is ready and 
able |to make good because it has provided an 
adequate surplus. 


The one which has built a stabilizing surplus on 
low assessments while others have prorated 
losses on high assessments. 


The one which has proved its right to your 
confidence. 


The one whose advertisement appears here be- 
cause it is considered reliable. 


‘‘The Old Rutledge Company’’ 


FARMERS MUTUAL HAIL INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION OF IOWA 


722 Sixth Avenue Des Moines, Iowa 

















UPKEEP TRACTOR COST 


What Items to Include in Figuring Overhead Costs 


mHE upkeep cost of a tractor or 
other piece of equipment seems 
to be the part which bothers our read- 
ers in estimating prices for doing 
work, since it is not difficult to fix the 
daily cost of fuel, oil, operator, and 
so on. The chief items of upkeep cost 
are interest on the average invest- 
ment, depreciation, repairs and renew- 
als with labor, shelter, taxes and in- 
surance. 

The interest on the investment often 
becomes one of the main items of 
cost, especially in the case of a ma- 
chine which is used only a few days 
per year, as a grain thresher. Prob- 
ably the most used method is that 
worked out by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and explained in their 
circular No. 53, “Formulae for Calcu- 
lating Interest on Farm Equipment.” 
The average value upon which inter- 
est should be counted each year is 
approximately 55 per cent of the total 
first cost, and it is usual to figure 
this interest at 6 per cent, as a fair 
rate on money invested for a term of 
years. This would make the interest 
cost per year 3.3 per cent of the first 
cost. 


Good Construction Cuts Depreciation 


The depreciation of a tractor is a 
question on which there is a great dif- 
ference of opinion, both as to the life 
of the tractor and as to how the de- 








preciation should be spread. Years ago 


when the light tractors first came out, 
many of them were very flimsy and 
poorly constructed and an average life 
of five years was probably not too se- 
vere an allowance. Within the last 
four or five years, however, a great 
change has taken place in tractor con- 
struction. Most of the weak and 
poorly designed outfits have faded 
from the scene and _ those reliable 
ones remaining have been made much 
better by the use of better materials, 
better design, and better workman- 
ship; and these with better users have 
nearly doubled the efficient life of a 
tractor, where it receives reasonable 
care and repair service. The several 
surveys made by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and by different 
agricultural colleges seem to average 
around 315 to 320 days’ use, usually 
divided into 7 years of 45 days each, 
or 8 years of 40 days each. The most 
common method of estimating the de- 
preciation is to spread it equally over 
the life of the tractor, and if not strict- 
ly correct from a money standpoint, it 
is not far wrong from the standpoint 
of efficiency. Thus we could find the 
yearly depreciation by dividing the 
first cost by 7 or by 8, and the daily 
by dividing these by 45 and 40, re- 
spectively; or we could find the daily 
depreciation by dividing the first cost 
by 315. 

The usual allowance for repairs and 
upkeep, as indicated by a number of 
surveys, runs around 4 per cent of the 
first cost per year aS an average re- 
pair and upkeep cost for the better 





and more substantial types, and about 
5 per cent per year for the lighter and 
cheaper types. It depends a good deal 
on the operator and the conditions un- 
der which the tractor is operated. 
Thus the repair bill on a tractor cost- 
ing $850 at 4 per cent per year would 
average, including labor charges, 
about $34 per year over the life of the 
tractor. 

The matter of shelter, taxes, insur- 
ance, and so on is often entirely over- 
looked in estimating overhead costs. 
It costs a definite amount each year 
to put the tractor under shelter, take 
it out, and to pay the interest, depre- 
ciation, painting, roofing, and other 
upkeep costs on the building. A num- 
ber of estimates seem to indicate that 
5 cents per square foot of floor space 
occupied is not far wrong for the cost 
of shelter. 


Other Costs of Maintenance 


With most equipment, the cost of 
insurance and taxes is negligible, but 
in some states licenses are required of 
engineers and in others licenses for 
the tractor which is to be moved on 
the highways. The average farmer 
does not carry any insurance on his 
tractor, but any one who employs help 
around a tractor or who uses it in cus- 
tom threshing should by all means 
carry some employer’s liability insur- 
ance, These should not be overlooked. 
Usually a flat allowance of $10 per 











year will not be too .much to cover 
shelter, taxes and insurance, and in 
some cases more must be allowed. 
This would make the overhead cost 
of a tractor costing $850 about as fol- 
lows: : Per Per 
year day 
Interest on investment... 28.05 $0.70 
Depreciation at 13 per 


POG oo 23.5 hisshevastPecsnienncnth 110.50 2.76 
Repairs and upkeep at 4 

NAGE COTE, oivcsccssxsccecabenssckacs 34.00 85 
Shelter, taxes, insurance 10.00 20 





Total overhead 21.8 
OE ONE si sicteccscincestoreae $192.55 $4.56 
Thus it will be seen that the total 
yearly overhead amounts to about 21.8 
per cent of the first cost on medium 
sized tractors or about 24.1 per cent 
on light tractors; while the overhead 
cost per day’s use will run about one- 
half of one per cent of first cost. It 
should be noted that these figures 
would be rather high for a high priced 
and very substantially built tractor, 
since it may have perhaps 50 per cent 
longer life than the average and its 
repair cost will also be lower. But in 
general, the above percentages and 
costs will be found close enough for 
ordinary purposes. 





OUT OF LUCK 

A man who had broken his spectacles 
went into a store on Madero avenue and 
informed the; girl at the counter that he 
needed a new pair. 

“What kind do you wish?” she asked. 

“Well—the Harold. Lloyd kind.” 

“I’m sorry, senor; we do not carry the 
haroldlloyd. We have only the cela- 
loid.”” 
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Stories of the Middle Ages 


Most boys, and girls too, for that 
mattér, enjoy stories of the days of 
chivalry. Knights in armor and jousts 
are always enough to arouse the inter- 
est of almost any juvenile reader. 
There have even been known young 
people who were willing to endure the 
somewhat detailed descriptions in 
“Ivanhoe” and in “The Talisman” for 
the sake of getting to the tournament 
at Ashby and the two fights beside the 
Diamond of the Desert in Palestine. 

Another book devised after this per- 
fectly safe model has just come in 
from Macmillan’s. It is “The Gaunt- 
let of Dunmore,” by Hawthorne Daniel. 
The story tells of a boy who was de- 
prived of his family estate as a re- 
sult of the civil war between Richard 
Il and Henry IV in England. He goes 
thru the training for a page and a 
squire, and thru the battle of Agin- 
court under Henry V. It is a good 
yarn, rather better than average, and 
gives a lot of interesting details about 
the way people lived in those days. 
There are plenty of good fights and 
hairbreadth escapes. The book sells 
for $1.75. 

Anyone who is interested in the 
days when knighthood was in flower 
can find plenty of good stories in this 
period. The “Gauntlet of Dunmore” 
is really a story of knighthood as it 
was starting to go to seed, since it was 
the prowess of English bowmen at the 
battle of Agincourt that proved that 
the heavily armored knight on horse- 
back was not as important a factor in 
the battle as the lightly armed in- 
fantry. 

One of the best stories of the French 
wars with England is “The White 
Company,” by Conan Doyle. “The 
White Company” was a band of raid- 
ers who went out from England to aid 
in the campaign against France by a 
sort of guerilla warfare of their own. 
Another book by Conan Doyle deals 
with the same period and some of the 
same characters. This is “The For- 
tunes of Nigel.”” Both books give ac- 
curate pictures of the country at the 
time, altho they naturally give more 
attention to the warfare of the day 
than to other popular occupations. 

Perhaps the greatest favorite among 
stories on knighthood is Howard Pyle’s 
“Men of Iron.” This story deals with 
the England of Henry IV. A different 
side of medieval life is given in Pyle’s 
“Robin Hood,” a juvenile favorite 
which probably most boys have read. 

All these books probably give more 
attention to the feudal lords of the 
country than their importance really 
deserves. In order to find out how the 
common people got along, it might be 
worth while for the inquisitive to read 
William Morris’ “Dream of John Ball.” 
John Ball was one of the leaders in 
the popular insurrection against the 
exactions of the feudal landlords in 
the reign of Richard II. Morris’ book 
gives a picture of the times from the 
point of view of the farmer and the 
villager. 

Most of these books can be secured 
at the nearest library. If they can not, 
probably the state library commission 
at the capital can help out. We shall 
be glad to order any of them for those 
who want to buy a copy.—D. R. M. 





What are your favorite historical 
stories? These can be included in the 
list you give when you enter the con- 
test described elsewhere on this page. 
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Mt. Vernon Walnut Trees For 
Corn Belt Farms 


OW many farm boys want a Mount 
Vernon walnut tree on_ their 
farm? Thru the work of O. H. Benson, 
Lone Scout director, we are able to 
offer the boys interested a number of 
black walnuts from the trees at Wash- 
ington’s farm home. 

These walnuts will be sent to any 
farm boy who is a Lone Scout and who 
sends us an application for them, con- 
taining his name and address and four 
cents in stamps to pay the postage. The 
applications will be filled in the order 
in which they are received. There are 
not a great many of the walnuts avail- 
able, and first come will be first served. 

it may be that there are some farm 


The estate lies on the south bank of 
the Potomac river, fifteen miles south- 
west of Washington, D. C. At the time 
Washington lived there, the farm cov- 
ered some thousands of acres. In 1859, 
the house, with six acres, was pur- 
chased to serve as a memorial. George 
and Martha Washington are buried in 
a brick tomb on the estate. The house 
and the outbuildings have been care- 
fully restored, so that visitors can see 
Mount Vernon very much as it was 
when Washington lived there. The 
rooms inside, so far as possible, have 
been equipped with the same type of 
furniture that was used in his day. A 
good many of the rooms have the iden- 
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The Washington Farm 


boys who are not Lone Scouts, who 
want to have a Washington walnut tree 
on their place. Joining up with the 
Lone Scouts is an easy matter. Any 
boy twelve years of age or over may 
join. Use the application blank on 
page 4 of the Boys’ and Girls’ Section, 
and enclose your application for Lone 
Scout membership with the application 
for the walnuts. 

Mount Vernon, as everybody knows, 
was the farm home of George Washing- 
ton. The old mansion shown in the 
photograph on this page was built by 
Lawrence Washington in 1743. The 
estate came into the possession of 
George Washington in 1752. 


Home at Mt. Vernon 


tical furniture that he used himself. 

Washington was always interested in 
farming, and his management of the 
estate at Mount Vernon was one of the 
great interests of his life. His diaries, 
recently published in full, are filled 
with an account of farming methods. 
In fact, these diaries contain several 
times as much information on handling 
the Mount Vernon farm as there is on 
the affairs of war and of state in which 
he was engaged. 

Washington spent less time at Mount 
Vernon than he desired. He was called 
away from there soon after he acquired 
it, to serve in the French and Indian 
war. Then he had a breathing space 




















Washington Walnut Trees 


This is one of the black walnut 
trees at Mount Vernon, George 
Washington’s farm home. These 
Walnuts have been secured thru 
the efforts of E. H. Benson, Lone 
Scout director, especially for mem- 
bers of the Lone Scout organiza- 
tion, which any farm boy twelve 
years or over may join. The ac- 
companying article tells how farm 
boys of the Wallaces’ Farmer fam- 
ily can secure seeds in order to 
grow Washington memorial trees 
on their own farin. The photo- 
graph shows Lloyd S. Tenny, chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agri- 
culture, at the left,and Dr. Wm. A. 
Taylor, chief of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, at the right of the tree. 











at farming between that time and the 
outbreak of the Revolution. From '75 
on, he was continually with the army 
and was at Mount Vernon very little. 
With the conclusion of peace, he re- 
turned to Mount Vernon, but left again 
to serve in the constitutional conven- 
tion, and a little later to serve as the 
first president of the republic. Retir- 
ing as president in 1793, he left Phila- 
delphia with relief, to spend the last 
years of his life in the management of 
his Mount Vernon estate. 

Walnut trees, like men, have their 
generations. The trees from which 
these walnuts come were still seedlings 
when Washington lived, but they in 
turn are descended from trees that 
were full grown when Washington 
came to Mount Vernon in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and when he 
returned to it after his term as presi- 
dent, 

It will give a thrill to every boy 
who has seedlings from these trees to 
think that the trees under which Wash- 
ington stood have sent descendants out 
into a country Washington never knew 
—just as men of Washington’s genera- 
tion have descendants who have come 
out across the mountains and the riv- 
ers of the west to settle up what was 
unknown country before the Revolu- 
tion. 

Washington was a pioneer in his 
time. He helped to survey the new 
country in western Virginia, in the 
Shenandoah valley, and led exploring 
and military expeditions into western 
Pennsylvania. He owned land later in 
Ohio and in Kentucky, but never went 
so far as even to see the prairie land 
beyond the Mississippi. 


The Mount Vernon walnuts will 


serve as a memorial to the man who, 


more than any other, helped to create 
the American Republic, and who, by 
breaking down the line that held back 
Americans of the seaboard from the 
interior, made possible the settlement 
of the inland empire of the continent. 

If these walunts are to produce seed- 
lings, they must be handled quite care- 
fully. The United States Department 
of Agriculture says that the walnuts 
ought to be planted, if possible, early 
enough so that the frost in the ground 
will crack the nuts. Since these wal- 
nuts are going out rather late in the 
winter, the chances are that it will be 
best to plant them in the next thaw. 

Select a seed spot in a fertile lawn, 
garden or field, in moist, well drained 
soil. Pick a place far enough from 
other trees so that the young walnuts 
will not be shaded or made to compete 
with stronger roots for moisture. 
Spade up a space two or three feet 
across, firm it down well, and then put 
two nuts twelve inches apart in the 
hill. Cover with two inches of soil, 
pack well with the hands. Over this 
put a light layer of leaves or straw, 
spreading it over the entire seed spot. 
Mark the planting and leave it until 
spring. It is also suggested that it is 
good practice to put husks of local wal- 
nuts in the hills with the Mount Ver- 
non walnuts, 


What Do You Read? 


Tell us what books you are reading 
these days. We want from each jun- 
ior reader a list of five books he or she 
has read lately and comment, not 
longer than three hundred words, 
about one of them. Write on one side 
of the paper only, give your age and 
mail to the Boys’ and Girls’ Section by 
March 10. A prize of one dollar will 
be given for the best list and letter, 
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The February Message 


If I were to ask yon boys and girls 
to tell me what two great men were 
born in the month of February, I 
know that practically all of you would 
be able to tell me the birthdays of Lin- 
coln and Washington. I am just won- 
dering, however, how many of you 
could give me an interesting sketch 
of the lives of these two great Ameri- 
cans, and how much you know about 
them other than that they were born 
on February 12 and February 22. 
There has been and always will be in- 
spiration to old and young in the 
study of the lives of these two great 
Americans, and if any of you boys and 
girls have never read the life of Lin- 
coln and the life of Washington, I 
urge you to do so this month, as the 
lives of both men are fascinating sto- 
ries which will never grow old. Both 
were fond of outdoor life, and had a 
thoro love for the great outdoors; both 
had courage and endured privation, 
the criticism of their fellows, but rose 
above it all. Their motives were pure, 
and they gave of themselves in an un- 
usual way to the service of their coun- 
try at a time when their services were 
most needed. 

Washington led the colonies in their 
battle for independence, became the 
first president, and guided the desti- 
nies of our nation at the time of its 
formation. Lincoln has been rightly 
called the preserver of the nation. His 
firmness for the right, his forbear- 
ance, and his wonderful understand- 
ing of humanity enabled him to render 
a service that has not been surpassed 
in the annals of history. Washing- 
ton’s leadership in time of war and 
statesmanship in time of peace 
marked him above his fellowmen. Lin- 
coln’s great heart, great courage in 
the most trying times of the history 
of our nation, likewise gave him a 
unique place in the affections of the 
whole nation. One of Lincoln’s fa- 
vorite books was “The Life of Wash- 
ington,” read by the light of the fire- 
place, and as the life of this great man 
stirred Lincoln to achievement, so the 
lives of these two great men should 
stir our boys and girls of today to 
achievement and to a bigger, finer 
view of life and its responsibilities. 
We have had other great men in our 
nation but none that have approached 
the records of these two great Ameri- 
cans, and the lessons of their lives are 
as valuable to the growing generation 
as they have been to all generations 
since their time. The qualities that 
made these men great are the same 
qualities that make men great today, 
and I know of no more fitting or more 
profitable books to read in the home 
around the family circle than the lives 
of these two great men. If you do 
not have the books in the home, get 
them, as I know your father and moth- 
er will be glad to join with you in their 
reading, and there will be enjoyment 
for all in having them in the family 
library. 

I am sure that our boys and girls 
have had many good times together 
during these winter months. The 
things that they are doing are interest- 
ing to other boys and girls, so I hope 
that you boys and girls will tell us 
about the things that are going on in 
your community. I know that this 
takes a little effort, but just write us 
a letter when there is something 
worth while going on, and we will 
pass the information on to other boys 
and girls who will get benefit and sug- 
gestions from what you are doing. 


Perhaps it may be a story of a Four-H 
Club meeting of a story of a Lone 
Scout meeting, or it may be just a 
good, old-fashioned, get-together social 
time at a farm home. In any event, 
tell us about it, as we like to know 
about your activities and the things in 
which you are interested. 

There never was a time when boys 
and girls had greater opportunities 
than today—when more folks were in- 
terested in them and glad to help them 
in the things they were undertaking. 
It is equally true that there was never 
a time when boys and girls could do 
more to help other boys and girls than 
now. Working together is the thing 
that builds for the future and builds 
for a better community, and so I urge 
you boys and girls to do your part 
in the life of your community in the 
biggest, finest way possible. Take ad- 
vantage of the Four-H Club program 
and the Lone Scout program, and help 
other boys and girls to take advantage 
of them. Working together you can 


accomplish a whole lot more than you 
can by working individually. Organ- 
ized effort is the lesson of our time. 
Organized play is just as important as 
organized business. Playing games 
together will bring a whole community 
closer together. Thru group effort we 
learn to appreciate the good qualities 
in other folks and make new friends; 
it all has a tendency to develop the 
leadership that has been needed and 
will be needed in the years to come. 
When we learn to play and work to- 
gether we can get the most out of 
life; and so I urge you boys and girls 
to plan to work and play together and 
to let us know about the things you 
do, so that we can pass the inspiration 
on to others. I am sure that we can 
count on a whole lot more letters from 
our boys and girls this year than in 
any previous year, and I know the sto- 
ries they send in will be not only inter- 
esting but helpful to all. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 


MAKING DOLLS FROM SOAP 


By LATIMER J. WILSON 


F YOU would like to try making 
your own character dolls, here is 

an easy way. All you require for the 
work is a strand of flexible wire, a 
eake of Ivory soap and a few water 
colors. 

With a pen-knife cut a slanting plane 
ubove and below the middle of one 
end of the soap cake. This allows for 
the projection of the nose beyond the 
vertical line running from the top of 
the forehead to the chin. Begin by 


4 


keep the eyes on a horizontal line at 
even distances from the vertical line 
that runs from the middle of the fore- 
head to the chin. The distance from 
the top of the forehead to the begin- 
ning of the nose is about one-third the 
total length of the face. The nose oc. 
cupies a third, and from the tip of 
the nose to the chin is about one-third. 
Be sure that you keep the features 
thus “on a line.” One eye should not 
be higher than the other and the cheek 
bone elevations should be on a hori- 





Forming the Head. 


blocking out the top of the head, an 
oval with the broad end at the for- 
ward part of the head. Then carve 
downward another oval to represent 
the shape of the face. The broad part 
of the oval is also at the top. Cut 
away the soap under the chin to the 
neck, and cut from each side of the 
cheeks to the nose. It is then easy 
to shape the nose. 

When you have thus obtained an 
angular shape of the head and face, 
the eye sockets can be gouged out with 
the point of the knife. Be careful to 


zontal line, and the nose should be 
exactly in the middle vertical line of 
the face. If you watch these propor- 
tions and lines at the start, the work 
will proceed without difficulty. 

When the head has been correctly 
shaped, then you can gradually smooth 
down the angles and alter the features 
to produce the character desired. You 
can make the nose a Roman or a Greek 
nose or you can give it a turned-up or 
a “hooked” form. Or you can keep it 
well shaped and symmetrical to pro- 
duce a pleasing type of face. 





Success Talks for Farm Boys 





To the Boys on American Farms: 


and that is no easy job. 
courage and constant effort. 


war over, 





‘“‘BACKBONE,’’ SAYS BRAND WHITLOCK 


Moral Strength and Backbone Are Necessary if the Farm Boy Is 
to Succeed 


A man has got to have character—that is, moral strength and back- 
bone—if he wants to get on decently and successfully in life, and fortu- 
nately, character may be developed. 
It requires a great deal of hard work, no end of 
He must hold himself in subjection, force 
his faculties to become the slaves of his own will, and not allow himself 
weakly to become the slave of passing desires and whims. 

The man who can do this will succeed, in the higher sense, at any rate. 


Everybody has heard of the heroic and splendid services to humanity ren- 
dered by Brand Whitlock, Minister to Belgium thruout the period of the World 
war—services which won him the admiratoin both of America and Europe. 
the Belgian Parliament in special session, 
him for his services to the nation, had his bust set up in the Belgian senate, and 
named a boulevard in Brussels for him. 
courage and self-control he urges on our boys. 


Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service. 


He must learn to discipline himself, 


BRAND WHITLOCK. 





The 


December, 1918, thanked 


He exemplifies in his own life that 


Copyright, 1926, by Clarence Poe. 








When the head is carved as well as 
you can make it, you can then.cut it 
away from the rest of the soap cake, 
but be careful not to make the neck 
too thin. The neck is to support the 
head on the wire skeleton, and if it is 
too thin the soap may not hold with- 
out breaking. 

To make the skeleton frame of the 
body, cut off a long piece of the wire 
(two or more feet, according to the 
size of the figure). Five inches down 
the straight wire make a right-angular 
bend to the right thigh. Then bend 
downward about’ four inches to the 
right heel. Bend the wire forward 
about an inch for the right foot. Make 
a loop and carry the wire backward to 
the heel, then twist it upward around 
the leg to the thigh and across to the 





Loop the wire tightly 
around the spinal column and carry it 
across to the left thigh and down to 
the left heel and forward to the left 


spinal column. 


toe. Make another loop and take the 
wire back up the left leg in the same 
way you made the right leg. When 
the spinal column is reached, again 
twist the wire around it and take it 
upward to the base of the neck, then 
carry it across to the right shoulder. 
Bend it downward to the right wrist 
sufficiently long to represent the right 
arm. Make a loop at the wrist and 
take the wire back to the shoulder and 
the spinal column, twisting it around 
the other wire as you go. From the 
base of the neck, it is carried across 
to the left shoulder and down to the 
wrist, where another loop is made, 
then back up the left arm to the shoul- 
der and across to the spinal column, 
where it is wound around and cut. 
Thus the single strand of wire has 
formed a double frame representing 
the skeleton of the body. 

The advantage of the wire is that it 
can be bent to produce a natural pos- 
ture of the body. The arms and legs 
can easily be bent into any position 
desired. Now stick the single neck 
wire of the frame into the neck of the 
soap head. The head can be rotated 
on the wire. 

When the frame is made, you can 
paint the soap head. Yellow and white 
opaque water color will make the flesh 
color. The pupils of the eys are paint- 
ed with black dots, and the eye-brows 
are lined with black. The cheeks are 
tinted red and the lips are painted 
with red. A little glue on the head 
will hold strands of cotton which have 
been painted the color desired for the 
hair. 

The frame of the body should be 
covered with cloth wound in strips 
around it and held with surgeon’s 
tape. This gives the skelton “muscles 
and flesh” and prevents the doll from 
being too bony when it has been 
clothed. The feet can be made with 
strips of surgeon’s tape painted to rep- 
resent the shoes. The hands are cut 


from surgeon’s tape in the manner of 
gloves and are attached to the wrist 
loops of the wire. 

Your own ingenuity will enable you 
to solve the problem of attire suitable 
for the character doll which you have 
created out of a cake of soap. 
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Four-H News From Over the 
‘ Country 


Grand plans are being made, so we 
are told, for the first national Four-H 
camp to be held in Washington, D. C., 
this summer, June 16 to 23. 
state in the entire country is asked to 
,select two girls and two boys as rep- 
resentative members to attend, mak- 
ing a total of nearly 200 Four-H mem- 
bers who will go to Washington for 
the occasion, accompanied by mem- 
bers of their state club department. 

The Four-H members attending this 
camp will represent more than 600,000 
girls and boys over the country who 
belong to Four-H clubs. The object of 
the camp as outlined by the national 
office for Four-H Club work in Wash- 
ington, is to provide an opportunity 
for country-wide discussion of the 
problems met in carrying on extension 
work in agriculture and home econom- 
ics with boys and girls on the farm; 
and of ways by which the work may 
be expanded in order to make it pos- 
sible for a larger portion of the 11,000,- 
000 young people who live on farms in 
the United States to become club 
members and to participate in the 
kind of club work they desire. 

A seven-day program has beefi out- 
lined for the camp. Each morning fol- 
lowing the customary camp exercises 
of flag raising, there will be talks by 
persons prominent in national govern- 
ment affairs. There will also be trips 
around Washington to the various 
places of interest in the national cap- 
itol, a national Four-H radio night, a 
concert by the United States Marine 
band, a candlelighting ceremony and 
council circle conducted by Four-H 
members themselves, 





A New Mexico club girl by the name 
of Elizabeth Elser entered her made- 
over dress in a national competition 
with 855 other girls from all over the 
country and won first place with her 
garment. Each girl was under fifteen 
years of age. Elizabeth made over an 
old suit by a pattern which she draft- 
ed herself from a picture she had seen, 
the total cost of the new dress being 
27 cents. 





Ida Tuinstra, of Polk county, is a 
Four-H scholarship girl in the home 
economics course at Iowa State Col- 
lege this winter. If we remember cor- 
rectly, it was Ida who painted a neigh- 
bor’s barn several years back in or- 
der to earn her way to the junior short 
course. She writes to her Polk county 
Four-H friends that she is very happy 
at Ames and that she is thoroly en- 
joying the courses in home manage- 
ment, house planning, child care, cook- 
ery, handcraft and advanced garment 
construction which she is taking. 





Several clubs over the state are hav- 
ing picture memory contests this year. 
They will study good pictures and 
then have a picture exhibit when each 
girl will be asked to remember the 
name and artist of each picture shown. 
Polk county girls have picked the fol- 
lowing list of pictures to know: 
Spring, by Corot; The Mill, by Van 
Ruysdael; The Sistine Madonna, by 
Raphael; The Madonna of the Chair, 
by Raphael; The Christ, by Hoffman; 
Song of the Lark, by Breton; Sir Gala- 
had, by Watts; Aurora, by Guido Reni; 
George Washington, by Stuart; Baby 
Stuart, by Van Dyck; Age of Inno- 
cence, by Reynolds; The Blue Boy, by 
Gainsborough; The Torn Hat, by Sul- 
ly; and Pilgrims Going to Church, by 
Boughton. 


Each , 














1927 STATE CLUB OFFICERS 
Left to right—Mildred Hempel, Hancock county, vice-president; Esther Siet- 
mann, Marshall county, president: Zella Schuett, Scott county, historian, and Cleo 


Lauck, Clay county, secretary. 
Stallation as state officers. 


This picture was taken at the time of their In- 








Folk Songs of Spain 


the popular Marcheta which came to 
us from across the Rio Grande, 

The ballad or story song, 
Madrid, is often attributed to Spain. 
But its composer, Trotere, is an Eng- 


IKE native wild flowers which can 
not be transplanted, Spanish folk 
songs flourish only in their own land. 
Most of them are folk dance music in 
which the rhythm is much more im- 
portant than the melody, which is 
often changed at the inspiration (or 
whim) of the singer. The words, too, 
have little significance apart from the 
dance. The castanets, guitars and tri- 
angles of the musicians; the tapping 
canes, clapping hands and snapping 
fingers of the spectators; the clicking 
heels, fringed shawls, high Combs, 
sweeping hats and fluttering hand- 
kerchiefs of the dancers, all enter into 
the Spanish folk song. These can not 
be translated into the notation of mu- 
sic, and without them, the music is 
no longer Spanish. 

Sven the melodies of the ballad or 
story songs sung by the blind singers 
on the streets of Seville or Madrid are 
embellished by each singer to suit his 
own fancy, and few of these songs 
have ever migrated to other lands. 

The religious folk song of Spain is 
peculiar to its particular province, and 
little known beyond its home land. 

The-most widely used Spanish song 
is La Paloma. It is often classed as 
a folk song. Its composer, Yradier 
(pronounced ee-rah-deay), was able to 
in some measure put the Spanish love 
of rhythm into its music, so it is really 
a near folk song. The words are un- 
important. The snap of castanets, the 
twang of guitar strings in the music, 
have made friends for La Paloma both 
in and out of Spain. The words, whose 
origin is unknown, are those of a 
lover who bids farewell to his sweet- 
heart. He is going to sea, and his 
song expresses more the joy of the 
rolling waves than of sadness at leav- 
ing his lady-love. However, he tells 
her fervently, if not sorrowfully, that 
if ever he is lost at sea, his spirit will 
come to her window as a white dove. 
It is this fancy which gives the song 
its name La Paloma, The Dove. 

Another song sometimes classed as 
a Spanish folk song is the well known 
Juanita. The words of this song, writ- 
ten by an American woman, Mrs. Nor- 
ton, are set to a tune which it is said 
origiated in Spain. It probably came 
to the United States by way of Mex- 
ico; its melody is similar in type to 


In Old 


lishman whose name, Trotter, re- 
ceived a French twist. However, he 
put_a catchy snap in the accompani- 
ment to the melody of the song, and 
when castanets and guitars are added, 
it’ has something of the Spanish feel- 
ing. The words by Bingham tell of 
two lovers, separated by fate and a 
rushing river; of a haunted castle 
where between “the dusk and night” 
a white hand opens a lattice wide, 
while still a faint sweet serenade 
floats weirdly o’er the misty tide! 

Valencia, just now a favorite dance 
song, is of Spanish origin. The wide 
variety of steps used in dancing the 
valencia is typical of the Spanish folk 
dances in which each dancer suits the 
music to his own fancy. It is Some- 
times claimed that the Spanish gipsy 
is responsible for the stranger rhythms 
and wildness of the Spanish folk mu- 
sic. But it may be that the Spanish 
influence has made the gipsy music 
of Spain different from that of Hun- 
gary. At least, the beautiful snatches 
of melody found by Liszt and Brahms 
in gipsy music did not come from 
Spain, 





Miss Arnquist’s Letter 


| om FOUR-H GIRLS: You are 
anxiously waiting to hear what 
the 1927 Four-H Girls’ Music Memory 
contest will be, I know. 

This year the new in the list—and 
of course Four-H Club girls insist on a 
new note each -year—is the bringing 
in of nationality in music. 

At the end of this year we shall ex- 


pect to hear remarks such as these _ 


when Four-H Girls hear a new selec- 
tion, “That sounds decidedly German 
to me,” or “The sadness of that se- 
lection makes me think of Russia, “or 
“There must be a negro theme in that 
lovely composition,” etc., without end. 

The following fifteen countries have 
been selected, not because they are 
the only ones who have contributed 
music to the world, but because we 
must limit ourselves to fifteen num- 


bers and these countries have added 
much to our wealth of music. 

The following numbers, then, will 
compose the 1927 Four-H Music Mem- 








ory list: 
1. Hungarian — Hungarian Dance, 
No. 5 .... Brahms 
2. Russian—Song of the Volga 
Boatman .............-Old Folk Song 
8. Polish—Mazurka (Opus 15, No. 
2) ..Chopin 
4. English—Pomp and _ Circum- 
SEAMOD * incicvinintinn EE ee Elgar 
5. Swedish—Swedish Cradle Song 
dhtniddaintsctiecadaanicibaantiatl Old Folk Song 
6. Norwegian—In the Hall of the 
Mountain KingB..........c0ce00 irieg 
7. American—(A) Indian — Wium 
(Indian Lullaby) ........ Lieurance 
8 American—(B) Negro— Deep 
PRs s.cuscscnscncgsedticcameietle Spiritual 
9 American—(C) Negro Themes, 


Largo from New World Sym- 


phony (Bohemian Composer) 
PAS Se SN RES ee Oe. Dvorak 
16. American—(D) The Witches 
be 
11. Germany—Traumerai ...Schumann 
12. Scotch—Loch Lomand.................. 
cistiuchgipidguasiniialetadaneal Old Scotch Air 
18. Spanish—La Paloma.......... Yradier 
14. Italy—Tarantella .............00 Heller 


15. French—Amaryllis_ ...Ghys-Seredy 

A state-wide music memory contest 
will be conducted at the next giris’ 
short course. 

Some clubs appoint a music commit- 
tee whose duty it is to see that at 
least one number is played and ex- 
plained at each meeting. Sometimes 
they plan to play three or four selec- 
tions at each meeting in preparation 
for the annual contest in all local 
clubs. 

From this contest, a county contest 
grows and from this to the big state 
contest. 

With best wishes for a musical club 
year, I am, sincerely, 

JOSEPHINE ARNQUIST. 





A St. Patrick’s Day Game 


“The Wearin’ of the Green” is a 
lively game for Saint Patrick’s Day. 
The names of various greens and veg- 
etables should be written on as many 
slips of paper, each paper bearing a 
number. The slips are pinned to the 
backs of guests, each player being 
provided with a card and pencil. At 
the tap of a bell or some signal every 
one tries to see the words pinned 
to the backs of others without letting 
his own tag be read. All words that 
are sighted are written with corre- 
sponding numbers on the card. This 
is a lively game and lots of fun with 
all the players trying to keep their 
backs from view. At the end of six 
or eight minutes the signal to stop is 
given and the person with the longest 
list is given a bunch of carrots. 











LINN COUNTY FOUR-H GIRLS 
This is a delegation of the A-Square 
W-Square Four-H girls of South Marion 
township, in Linn county, Iowa. They 
have been organized only since last July, 
but in this time they have won fair prizes 
in health and booth contests and attended 
the Junior Short Course at Ames. These 
girls made a hit at the corn husking con- 
test last fall with hot lunches. They 
didn’t wait for the crowd to come to them, 
but took their coffee pot and doughnuts 

and “hot dogs” out into the corn fieid. 
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Steps in Merit Badge Work 


1. The Lone Scout must have passed 
the seven degrees and be a member of 
Sagamore Lodge in good standing, in 
order to be eligible for merit badges. 


2. Secure the official application 
blank from national headquarters and 
present it to the special examining com- 
mittee, which is chosen as follows: 
Select a committee of one, in case of 
an individual Lone Scout; in case of 
a tribe, select three, made up of the 
superintendent of schools, minister, 
teacher, postmaster or other citizens 
such as above, outside of the family, 
to be the local examiners and court of 
honor committee. 


8. Pass examination before the spe- 
cial examining committee and receive 
merit badges presented by this commit- 
tee, who shall, over their several sig- 
natures, and acting as the local court 
of honor, certify such passing to na- 
tional headquarters, with remittance 
sufficient to cover such merit badges 
and certificates as shall have been 
earned. Upon receipt thereof by the 
local committee on merit badges, the 
badges and certificates may be pre- 
sented to Scouts in presence of family, 
chureh or school, or by other appropri- 
ate ceremony. 

4. The Star Scout badge is awarded 
to a Scout of Sagamore Lodge in good 
standing, upon passing any five merit 
badges he may select, provided he fur- 
nishes satisfactory evidence that he 
has been actually putting into practice 
the ideals and principles of the Scout 
oath and law; the motto, “Be pre- 
pared,” and the “daily good turn,” and 
has made an earnest effort to develop 
his leadership ability. The same pro- 
cedure in securing blanks and award 
of Star Scout badge is followed as is 
outlined above for merit badges. 

5. The Life Scout badge is awarded 
to a Star Scout of Sagamore Lodge 
rank in good standing, as indicated 
above, upon passing the following re- 
quired merit badge subjects, in addi- 
tion to those passed for Star Scout 
rank, and under the same conditions. 
First aid, physical development or ath- 
letics, personal health, public health, 
and life saving or pioneering. 

6. Tke Eagle Scout badge is awarded 
to a Life Scout of Sagamore Lodge 
rank in good standing, as indicated 
above, upon passing, under the above 
conditions, the following required and 
optional merit badge subjects: 

(a) He must have a record of satis- 
factory service as a first-class Scout 
for a period of a full year, showing 
that he has actually put into practice 
the ideals and principles of the Scout 
oath and law, the motto, “Be Pre- 
pared,” and the “daily good turn,” and 
has made an earnest effort to develop 
his leadership ability. 

(2) He must pass merit badge tests 
in twenty-one subjects, which shall in- 
clude first aid, swimming, life saving, 
personal health, public health, cooking, 
camping, civics, bird study, pathfind- 
ing, pioneering, athletics or physical 
development, with any nine additional 
merit badge tests. 

7. Palms (special additional awards 
above -Eagle rank)—A Lone Scout of 
Sagamore Lodge in good standing, who 
is an Eagle Scout and has met the con- 
ditions as to the ideals and principles 
of the Scout oath and law, indicated 
above, is entitled to wear a bronze 
palm for each additional five merit 
badges earned, above the twenty-one; 
a gold palm for each ten above the 
twenty-one; a silver palm for each fif- 











THE SCOUT TRAIL 


By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


Washington blazed it thru wilderness snows, 
Wearing the hunting shirt, bearing the pack, 
Braving the winter and treacherous foes, 
Out to the Monongahela and back. 
Carson and Crockett and Boone and the rest, 
Hunter and fighter and bold pioneer, 
Carried it southward and carried it west; 
Follow their moccasins, treading it clear! 


Over the mountains they furthered the way; 

Still in the distance new ranges were blue. 
Sure with the rifle and hatchet were they, 

Deft with the paddle and buoyant ‘canoe. 
Guarding the hamlet that rose in the glen, 

Guarding the train from the savages’ wrath, 
Living free-hearted and dying like men— 

What must they be who would follow their path? 


Cleanly in body and cleanly in mind, 
Loyal and resolute, patient and strong, 
Fearless and generous, cheerful and kind, 
Stalwart in shielding the weaker from wrong. 
Whether it lead thru the peace of the vale, 
Whether thru cities that bustle and hum, 
Scouts of America, follow that trail, = 
Treading it plain for the millions to come! 








teen additional merit badges above the 
twenty-one. Each palm to replace the 
next lower one—i. e., for twenty-six 
merit badges a Scout wears one bronze 
palm; for thirty-one merit badges, one 
gold palm; for thirty-six merit badges, 
one silver palm; for forty-one merit 
badges, one silver and one bronze palm 
combined; for forty-six merit badges, 
one silver and one gold palm com- 
bined. 

8. Certificates and Badges—A Lone 
Scout of Sagamore Lodge rank, in good 
standing, may secure the embroidered 
merit badges upon passing the tests, 
and payment of 15 cents each, or he 
may secure certificates indicating that 
he has passed the tests at 5 cents each, 
or he may secure both for 20 cents. 

Life, Star and Eagle Scout certift- 
cates are issued without charge. Em- 
broidered badges of the same rank, 15 
cents each. 

Eagle Scout badges are paid for by 
the local council, where the Lone Scout 


is under council and a Lone Scout di- 
vision is operating. 

For Lone Scouts not under council, 
the Eagle Scout badge is presented 
without charge by the national council. 

A charge of 25 cents is made for the 
embroidered Eagle Scout arm badge 
and 75 cents for the miniature Eagle 
Scout badge. 





The.Hawkeye Hustlers 
A letter was received early in Janu- 
uary from Lone Scout John Edwards, 
of West York, IIL, requesting detailed 
Hawkeye 


information regarding the 


Hustlers, He was anxious to join our 
ranks in time to compete in the Mis- 
souri vs. Iowa contributing contest. 
We greatly regret that Scout Edwards 
is not a resident of Iowa, and is, there- 
fore, ineligible to membership in the 
Hawkeye Hustlers. A letter was for- 
warded to him immediately urging him 
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Lone Scout Application Blank 


(Only boys twelve years or over eligible to join) 


T have, with the consent of my parents, 01 guardian, taken the follow- 
ing pledge of the Lone Scouts of America, which I have read and under- 


stand: 


“On my honor, I will do my best: 


(1) To do my duty to God and my 


country and to obey the Lone Scout law; (2) to help other people at all 
times; (3) to keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, and morally 


straight.” 


tnclosed find 30 cents, 15 cents of which is to pay the cost of enroll- 
ing me as a member of the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts of 
America and dues for one year, 10 cents for a year’s subscription to the = 


Lone Scout News, and 5 


cents to pay for the Lone Scout badge. 


The 


= membership fee entitles me to a membership card, a handbook and all the 


privileges of the order. 


RMN sis ssaue chi snncscvadpnonnassiuanwsshaaveaunvpnnbadeisii tenes der braleacoriueceeaisodhoes 
IBEIONRUTY BREA OGDOLOL casi ccccscescsessstnsvecesevsosescescossyssavesce vovsessnscesenevetencs FPG Sscicdinsiaistes = 
a | PE COS TB OR cxscistvcsevcssccsinsonsess BRON secisssastncd avercnbaveies : 
MUD vinisicssspasssannin texvntaarerecsacvastine COU ses cthecirarmeviencaeds SERTC. s swicicassne : 


If this application is sent 


ip by a Scout who is organizing a 


local 


tribe, he should fill out the following blank: 


2 Address 


Namie Of OFZANISEL.....5..000s.cccccccecsssvevvcessess 
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Cine wit 


to join the Prairie Dogs, Illinois’ Pep 
Klub. 

Only one new member this month, 
fellows! He is Dick Roberts, of Iowa 
Falls, member No. 15. Welcome to 
our ranks, Dick! 

There was some little delay on the 
part of Missouri in accepting our chal- 
lenge to a contributing contest, due 
to the fact that the president of the 
Mules had changed his address. How- 
ever, a recent letter from him states 
that their swords have been drawn 
for battle, so the contest is now on in 
full swing. The Mules are a strong 
club, Scouts, and this is our first 
contest, but we’re out for scalps! 

Dick Roberts is the third Scout to 
enter our contributing contest, as an- 
nounced in the November Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 

Our membership cards and hand- 
book will cost at least $8. Are the 
rest of you going to let one or two 
of us finance the printing expense? 
In other words, we need forty more 
members immediately.—Francis W. 
Palmer, LSD, B, Chief, Hawkeye Hus- 
tlers, Kalona, Iowa. 





Missouri’s L. S. Government 


Ye Scouts of Missouri, attention! 
Our state has recently been organized 
for this year. The state has been di- 
vided into sixteen different districts. 
These correspond with the congres- 
sional districts of the state. The dis- 
trict leaders which have been appoint- 
ed are as follows: 

District No. 1—Gerald Coleman, Cal- 
lao. 

2—George Walker, Bogard. 

3—Buel Morris, Rea. 

4—Vincent R. Wise, Rea. 

5—Morris Turner, 1325 S. Main St., 
Independence. 

6—Horace Gibson, Odessa. 

7—Nolan Peyton, Elmer. 

8—Ted C. Schneider, 112 E. 
St., Jefferson City. 

9—Pomroy O. Thayer, R. 1, Elmer. 

10—Ray Thurston, 153 S. Laclede 
Road, Webster Groves. 

11—Russell A. How, 717 Eunice Ave., 
Webster Groves. 

12—Clinton A. Rockwell, 4059 Cot- 
tage Avenue, St. Louis. 

13—Dee C. White, Perkins. 

14—-Billy C. Lowe, Morehouse. 

15—Clyde Dick, Perkins. 

16—Clay T. Brockman, Atlanta. 

The writer is putting out a Missouri 
annual this year and desires articles 
from all Missouri Scouts. Everything 
and anything will be considered. 

Note that some of the appointments 
are out of the district which they rep- 
resent. In these districts we could not 
find the name of any Lone Scouts 
therein residing, so we decided to do 
the next best thing until further names 
have been suggested. 

This Missouri Mules are now en- 
gaged in a contributing contest with 
the Iowa confederation, so draw your 
swords, ye Missourians, and let’s fight 
to a man.—Justin M. Walker, state 
deputy for Missouri, Bogard, Mo. 


Miller 





Merit badge work, as discussed on 
this page, is open to any Scout who 
has passed all degrees. We hope to 
add to our Honor Roll in the Lone 
Scout News the names of Scouts who 
have qualified for these _ special 
awards. Meanwhile Scouts who have 
not passed all seven degrees should 
get busy. Resolve to pass one degree 
each month and so get to be eligible 
for higher honors. 
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Saves Baby Chicks 


A Million Poultry Raisers Use 
This “All-In-One” Mash 





| Starts—Grows— Matures 





Millions of baby chicks die every spring 
the great bulk of them absolutely mur- 
dered by well meant but mistaken feeding. 
Most of the diseases which destroy little 
chicks, such as diarrhea, bowel trouble, 
etc., and most of the many troubles which 
stunt, retard and weaken them result from 
the feeding of hard grains, haphazard mix- 
tures, odd scraps or unscientifically blend- 
ed and poorly balanced mashes. 

Wrong feeding kills and weakens more 
chicks than all other causes combined, If 
you want to save nearly all your chicks 
this spring, have less disease, grow heavy 
broilers in the shortest time and have 
vigorous, early laying pullets, feed an eco- 
nomical and scientiife mash of tried and 
proved merit. 

Over 20 years ago, a chick mash was 
perfected which has produced such splen- 
did results that by now over one million 
poultry raisers in the middle-west havea 
discarded all other methods of feeding in 
its favor. These poultry raisers are so 
loud in its praise and write in so enthusi- 
astically about this mash that it is rec- 
ommended strongly to all. 

It is aptly called “START to FINISH,” 
as it is not only the ideal starting food for 
chicks but is also an “all-in-one” mash, 
containing in exactly the best proportions 


every feed element chicks need in al? 
Stages of growth and development from 
hatching time until full maturity, except 
greens, No “growing” or “developing” 
feeds are required, as “START to FIN- 
ish” does the “whole job”—starts—grows— 
matures. 





2-Ib. Frys in 
8 Weeks 


I used “START to FINISH for my chicks from 
the time they were 48 hours old until four 
menths, feeding nothing else. This R. I. R. 
cockerel weighed 2lbe. when 8 weeks old. At 
the time this picture was taken {t was 6 months 
old and weighed 6} Ibs 

a. F. W. Tyler, Kansas City, Mo. 


Minerals, cod liver oil and dried butter- 
milk are among the many vital ingredients 
so skillfully blended in “START to FIN- 
ISH.” It can be recommended as a pow- 
erful builder of vitality and a strong de- 
fense against bowel trouble, leg weakness 
and white diarrhea. 

Every poultry raiser 
an immediate test of 


will do well to make 
“START to FIN- 


ISH” because of its 20-year record of mak- 
ing two-pound fries in eight weeks, bring- 
ing pullets into laying trim weeks earlier 
than grains, and the remarkable manner 
in which it stops death losses. Any dealer 
who does not have it in stock can easily 


get it for you, if you insist, but be sure 
to see that the words “START to FIN- 
ISH” appear in large red ietters near the 
top of the sack. 

A beautiful, interesting, very helpful and 
profusely illustrated Book on Poultry 
Raising will be mailed absolutely Free to 
any reader who writes at once to the man- 
ufacturers, the 


Southard Feed & Milling Co. 
Desk R-31, Kansas City, Mo. 











Farmer 





Please mention Wallaces’ 
when writing advertisers. 
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saved.my chicks’ 


“Zero jpeather got py Fen 
hicks,’’ writes Mrs. ° 
Shut the Klondike 9... saved. 
mine. 




















Don’t take any chances with 
your chicks. Raise them 
the safe, sure way with 
a Klondike Brooder. 
1) It keeps all the chicks 
eae Ge warm, all the time. 
“) Has many outstanding 
ERS yw advantages, which are 
grvjained in our big free 


\KLONDIKE: 


Ev ultry raiser Shout get Mose 
for tt =" many ——- 
a pointers. Sen or 
poultry once. 2 INCUB —- _ 
LONDIKE IN 
ant ae 4th St., Des Moines, fa. 
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The Poultry 


. Poultry raisers bv invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 























Eggs for Hatching 


Eggs for hatching are little pack- 
ages with live seeds in them. They 
require careful packing for shipping. 
They also require careful handling be- 
fore shipping. That eggs must be 
gathered often in cold weather; that 
they must not be kept too long—pref- 
erably not more than five days; that 
they must not be gathered with greasy 
hands, nor left in a damp place, has 
been repeated until probably everyone 
scorns to go wrong with hatching 
eggs, but there is one little point in 
which shippers go astray—if occasion 
requires they will take eggs from the 
nest and tuck into the shipping bas- 
ket to complete the number. Will 
these eggs be sure to hatch because 
they are so nice and fresh? The 
chances are against their hatching at 
all. 

Break a cold egg, and see how firm 
the white is; note how the yolk stands 
up full and round with a bull’s eye, 
Break the same egg when it is warm 
instead of after it is chilled, and the 
white will be watery and thin. While 
the egg is warm the membrane which 
encloses the yolk is easily ruptured; 
which means a_ lessening of the 
chances of the embryo to quicken and 
live. -Let the egg “jell” as it were be- 
fore packing for shipment. The pack- 
ing will retain the heat and possibly 
keep it at incubating temperature long 
enough to weaken it. 

In packing eggs for hatching, wrap 


| each egg in a wisp of excelsior for a 


| cushion, 








roll in a piece of newspaper 
about 5x8 inches, twisting the ends 
of the paper as a further cushion to 
prevent jar. Pack firmly in a half 
bushel basket between inch thick pads 
of excelsior on the bottom and top of 
the basket. Use plenty of packing, 
cover with a muslin cloth either sewed 
on or pushed under the basket edge 
with a knife. Address plainly. Mark, 
“Eggs for Hatching. Handle With 
Care.” 





Accidents That Have 
Happened 


When our children were little we 
used to try to make of them the model 
children one reads of, but never sees, 
by warning them what not to do. They 
never were model children because 
the things they did which they should 
not have done were things we would 
never think of warning against. In 
my experience with incubators I have 
found there also that the accidents 
that have happened are from unex- 
pected causes, It never used to occur 
to me that the thifmb screw which reg- 
ulates the disk might not be effective, 
nor that the connecting rod might be 
bent and bind. When the children 
tested the incubator thermometer by 
the physician’s thermometer it never 
occurred to me till too late they might 
have made a mistake. Figure the dif- 
ference it makes in a thermometer 
reading when the reading is made as 
soon as the fever thermometer stops 
rising, and when ‘it is taken the right 
way by putting the incubator thermun.- 


eter in a bowl of water of about 100 
degrees, adding a little hot water, 
note the reading and when the ther- 


mometer has stopped rising, put in the 
physician’s thermometer. 
The physician’s thermometer reg‘s- 


ters much quicker than the average in- | 


cubator thermometer. When it reaches 
the highest point, the reading is fixed 
until shaken down. By the time the 
slower incubator thermometer is up 
the water may have cooled enough for 
it to register a degree, or fraction of 
a degree, more difference than exists. 

When the idea of weighing the trays 
of eggs to estimate the loss of moist- 
ure and regulate the moisture accord- 
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STOPS Al loge 
RAISE 400 


EASIER THAN 
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Floods of sunlight. 
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Start now! Don't lose money this year. 

Stop your costly chick losses. Raise more 
chicks— strong and healthy—with half of 
the work. Make more profitscertain. You 
ean’t build any kind of a house as cheaply 
or as good as the Kozy House. The finest 
materials are used. Expert design. : 
draft-proof—and warm, Best ventilation. 


Learn all about this money-making way of 
chick raising. Write now for catalog and low 
prices and a special article by poultry expert, 
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If your baby chicks are healthy, full of vitality and unex- 
posed to any contagious diseases or radical changes in 
temperature during incubation or afterwards, there is no 
reason whatever why 98% to 100% of your flock should 
not reach maturity, if fed “MOR-KIK” Buttermilk Starter 
and Growing Mash in the MOR-KIK way which we de- 
scribe fully in our book “Chick Chats.” This business of 
losing 16% to 40% of your chicks 1s useless. You are rais- 
ing chicks to make money 


“MOR-KIK” Buttermilk Starter and Growing Mash con- 


tains every food element that your chicks need for the first¢ 


eight weeks. It is a properly balanced ration of fourteen 
different animal, dairy, grairi and other products, finely 
pulverized and perfectly blended in the right proport 

to make it a complete food. Feed “MOR-KIK” the “MOR- 
KIK” way and you will be amazed at the health, vitality, 
and all-round development of your chicks. 


local dealer for a sack 
and 

Grewing Mash, 
Book “Chick Chat and local dealer’ 


MOR-KIK MANUPACTURING COMPANY 
Seymour, lowa 


MOR-KIK 





ions ' 


BUTTERMILK STARTER 
and GROWING MASH ~ 
















supe satan | PREY THE 
“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR AS NECESSARY 


AS A THERMOMETER 


DEAD IN THE Stet 











This is proved by the “Successful” 84 
ang yaceee. You went Ge “Succeas- 
ul’ for a sure success this year. Sel 

more eggs and chickens and belp feck 

the world. 


s6§. CCESSFUL”” INcUBATOR er 


Write me a postal for book and prices. A... custome 

ers will be served uic ily from our Eastern War 
“SUC FUL 2aiD ae 

pa mah green food— 

make hens lay in winter. Ask 

your nearest dealer, or maila 

Postal. Get our offer. 


5. S. Gilcrest, Pres. 
Des Moines Incubator Co. | 


81 Second &1., Des Moines, lows 
























DR. J. E. SALSBURY 


Charles City, Iowa 


SPECIALIST IN POULTRY DISEASES 


Consultation by Letter Free 


LARGER HATCHES 
BETTER CHICKS 
MORE PROFITS 
GUARANTEED 
MOISTURE A, 
ames FOR ALL INCUBA 
ENDS YOUR MOISTURE TROUBLES 


$1.00 a WANTED 









All Sizes, Steel, Weed, Round, Square 
All new improvements—built 
to any length—add eoctions 
as needed, Amazing Low Pr 

WRITE FOR WEW CATALOG. ‘See 
new money-making brooding 





and power features. 


" KANGAS CITY, MO. Dept, J 














lumber th roug 





Brooding-Growing-Laying House 
reo wsaove Money for You All 4 Seasons 


Warm, dry, sanitar operly ventilated. 10 feet square, 7 feet highin 
front, yt feet hi hin back PFimest tongued and grooved, 4-in. matched 


proot. Sliding window frames with Vio-Ray (better than glass), 
admits the ane 
eections—casily 


Des Moines <a ame Co.,114E. 2nd St., Des Moines, Ia. 


t including floor. Wind, storm, rain and weather 


voducing, bone building Ultra-Violet Rays. In 
quickly erected. Write today for full particulars. 
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FIRE PROOF 
BLUE FLAME 








1927 IMPROVED AT LOWER PRICES 
Easy to adjust. Simple to operate. 
fumes or smoke. Rigid Steei Base on 
Canopy. 1 gallon oll burns 24 to 32 hours. 
No. 30H— 300 Chick, 32 In. Canopy... 44 
Ne. 40H— 500 Chick, 42 In. Canopy.... 8.85 
No. 50H—1000 th ‘' in, Canopy.... 9.95 


TOP DRAFT 
BROODER 
STOVE 






LOWEST PRICES WE EVER SAW 


Automatic top draft regulating. Can't 
clog. 4 in. pipe collar, cast iron grates. 


No. 14—— 500 Chick, 42 In. Ganopy......$11.75 
No. 15—1000 Chick, 52 jn. Canopy...... 14.25 
No. 16-1500 Chick, 62 In. Canop 16.75 


PRICES F. O. B., QUINCY ILL. 
Terms, Cash with Order 


Save Delay! Order NOW Direct from Ad 
Mest Complete Line of Poultry Sepplies im the World 


BROWER MFG. CO. catslt 
Quincy, Il. FF 


| 9) (8) 4, 
Brooder Ho 


























More Ess Money 


othersare doing. Poultry Tribuneshows 
how ; explains brooding, culling, feeding 
management; monthly, 80-160 pages- 


3 Months’ Trial ]()¢ 
50 Cents a Year 

Colored art chicken pictures suitable 
forframing FREE every other issue. 
Send stamps or coin today at our risk, 


Poultry Tribune, Dept.3%, Mount Merris, Ill, 
BABY CHICKS 


Now! 2 Week Old Chicks 
~I007. Live Delivery 


Again Missouri’s own Pioneer Hatchery 
leads the world in service to the fe nk 
raiser, To do away with the big ri 
in poultry raising, [ am going to send 
yoa 2 and 8-week-old chicks-—guaran- 
t 100% live delivery. These big, 
husky, Missouri-b: chicks will mature 
quickly for you— will cut down your 
losses—will increase your cash 
yrofits this year. All these chicks will 
from ssourt Accredited flocks—all 
at least 2 weeks old, and you can have 
Fad choice of all pullets or all cockerels 
you want them. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 


CHICK CATALOG 
Gend for book on Miller’s day-old and 






























2-week-old chicks. 100°) live delivery 
guaranteed. Includes beautiful _color 
victures of 16 leading breeds. Miller 
Yhicks have helped thousands ¥ make 
more money out of poultry. Write tod 

for books lists, Mail this 


coupon NOW. 


THE MILLER 
HATCHERIES 


Box 5 Lancaster, 
‘Petablished in 1902 


[ Mr. Kinney Willer, Box 586, pce nl 


Show me the wag temore greta’ lo pouttez, ral 


Mo. 





t Glonasas lalite csleve ot pour telecding beesds. beet 

8 I am interested in........c0008 . breed of 
eC ef ms 

PANO” 2 c.ccb ses e° : TererRr TTT 
OC 8 Seer pee oaaeas re 

{ Route No. ...-.:+ 2: . State......-- rere 


Ready Now—astrong, vigorous, 
chicks, pure bred, farm range 
tested atock of Rocks, Reda, Or- 
pilogtons, Anconas Wyandottes. 
Leghorns, Minorcas, Brahmas, 
Special Price on 1,000 
Lots 
Prompc shipment. Cat@log free 
CLARKE HATCHERY 
Box 1%. Centerville, lowa 
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68 breeds fine pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese, 
. towls, eggs, chicks at low prices. 26 
; America’s wy profitable sigs roel 
thern heavy egg progucers. 10,000 prizes. arge 
eatalog tree. A. ZIEMER, AUSTIN, MIN 


PURE BRED CHICKS 


pT Livenerivet — od ay ft . 
e us' cate 
vee, REX POULTR Taco. Bex 313 Citaten, Me. 








Meke $1000 a year from 300 hens, like | 














ingly was first brought to my atten- 
tion, I painstakingly weighed the trays 
of eggs every six days and added 
moisture as the scales called for. It 
was a cold, wet season and I did not 
have a good hatch. Why? 

As incubator operators know, the 
findings regarding loss of weight in 
incubation show that for each 100 eggs 
the loss of weight should be ten 
ounces for each six days of the first 
eighteen days of incubation. The rou- 
tine is to weigh the eggs on the trays 
if scales are’ suitable. Make a record 
of the weight. . Six days later before 
any eggs are tested out, weigh again. 
The moisture loss should be ten 
ounces, If the loss is greater, put 
more moisture in the incubator in the 
shape of a wet sand tray, spraying the 
eggs, or any accepted method. Weigh 
the remaining eggs after testing out. 
At the close of the twelfth and the 
eighteenth day, repeat the process. 
At each weighing the eggs should lose 
ten ounces. My fault was that I had 
not considered that the egg tray was 
not bone dry when the eggs were 
weighed. I had disinfected the ma- 
chine; the trays looked dry, but were 
not dry. 

However, since the standard prac- 
tice of incubator operators seems to 
forbid telling of the good hatches they 
did not get, it is probably just as well 
not to make any more true confes- 
sions. I have had enough unforeseen 
accidents, however, to spe&ik with the 
voice of experience when TI. advise 
daily checking over of the incubator 
to catch loose tacks which might inter- 
fere with the smooth sliding in of the 


tray; sagging tray bottoms which 
bring the eggs low enough from the 
source of heat to make a difference 


leaks in the water 
models, ete.— 


in the temperature; 
pipes of the hot water 
H. W. A 





Moisture in the Incubator 


The problem of the proper amount 
of moisture with which to supply 





the | 


incubator is one of the most difficult 
connected with incubator operation. 
Prof. Hannas, of the New Jersey ex- | 


periment station, 
tions to guide one in the use of the 
incubator: 

“A certain amount of moisture is 
needed by the developing embryo dur- 
ing the process of incubation. At just 
what time during the period of incu- 
bation to supply this moisture and 
the amount to supply will vary with 
local and individual conditions. An 
incubator might be run in a cellar with 
a dirt floor that is naturally damp, or 
an incubator might be run in a cellar 
with a concrete floor that is dry at 
all times. Naturally, other things be- 
ing equal, the incubator in the cellar 
with the concrete floor will need more 
moisture than the one on the dirt 
floor. Incubators run in the early 
part of the season when there are fre- 
quent rains and the ground and air are 
laden with moisture do not need so 
much moisture as incubators run later 
in the season when the air and ground 
are drier. Moisture conditions will 
vary with different individual condi- 
tions. 

It is therefore impossible to give 
recommendations as to moisture sup- 
ply, based on the period of incubation. 
The condition of the air cell in the egg 
should be the guide. This is not al- 
ways easy to follow for the person 
who has had little experience in in- 
cubation. It is also difficult, for ob- 
vious reasons, to get any definite and 
accurate way of measuring the air 
cells at various stages of incubation. 
However, the following rough meas- 
urements may serve as a guide, at 
least until some more accurate way 
can be devised. 

“By the seventh day of incubation, 
the air cell should be a trifle smaller 
in diameter than a 25-cent piece; by 
the fourteenth day it should be a trifle 
larger than a 25-cent piece; by the 
eighteenth day it should be the size of 
a half-dollar. If the air cell is larger 
than it should be at the various stages 


gives these sugges: | 
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3 5, 000 — = bred, High Quality, Heavy Laying 
Strains. Tested for both White Diarrhea 

Tuberculosts,” Our stock selected espectally for vigor and high laying Qualities 
& and Ancestry in both Mate and Female. 1,000,000 of these wonderful Tested Chicks dur- 
ing 1927 witha 7 DAW GUARANTEE. Prices are moderate. 


LAROEST PLANT 1N THE WORLD Eizdssine Bus Tere chic 1 
GET OUR BIG, FREE, COLOR PLATE POULTRY BOOK FOR 1927 


Illustrates our fowls in natural colors and gives you full imformation on Chicks. Postpaid, Full Live De- 
livery Guaranteed. Play safe for 1927 by. buytog our GUQRAnTEsD CHICKS from fully tested 


flocks. Reference—First National Bank of Oneida. 
LING’S HATCHERY, Carl Lingwall, Proprietor, Box 525, ONEIDA, ILLINOIS 























Special Accredited and Blood-Teated Chicks at prices that cel- 
ebrate Prof. Irving King’s 12th successful year in producing 
chicks that are bred to lay, {ncluding special bigh-proaue. 
tlon White Leghorns, Keriin Strain and Wyckoff Strain 
(certified flock, trap-nested). Peppy, healthy, pure-bred 
chicks, and 100%, live arrtvai guaranteed. Get Prof. King's 
1927 Chick Book and latest offer on beat poultry breeds, 
Sent free. Write fowa Chick Hatchery, Dept. M. lowaCity, Ia. 


WARNING t 


rat centage, Erot. 
owe 

inith, any other, Addees 
etters to 

HATCHERY and eat dace 


SUPERIOR BRED CHICKS 


Special Accredited Chicks at prices 
you cannot afford to miss 


These chicks from high producing hens, having our six years breeding 
behindthem. We guarantee 100% live arrival, also a Iiberal discount 
on orders booked before Feb. 15th’ Ask for our beautiful FREE 
catalog aod price list at once. 


Union Poultry Company, 











Inspected and 
Accredited 


Hatcheries 





La Porte City, lowa, Box 













Fate 
Missouri Poultry is is one wer the world’s iargeat breeding Tcineioe oe specializing in chicks and eggs 
carrying the blood of America’s foremost standard bred flocks. Every line bred on our great breeding farma 
has proven its superiority in America’sieading egg laying contests. We breed for capecltya0 eggs and upyearly. 
All our forks are State Accredited. 

On'T STE GOOCO FLED ON POOR LAYERS 
The difference in your profit between qodinasy 80 egg hen and the 200 egg hen is 120 eg, Yet at the same 
price charged for ordinary 30 egg 3, you can get our Aceredited : 200 Ega Bred Quality chicks. 14 
ae ive delivery, postpaid. CT atening egas in season. Write now for free, instructive 128 yy ¥ catalog. 

oO. 


SOUR! POULTRY FARMS-COLUMBIA, 
READ —— ACT — SAVE ON CHICKS — ACCREDITED 


0 CONNELL FARMS AND HATCHERY offer 
i{veral di-count on early orders, cash in full. Catalog on 

‘CON NELL : -auest Prices, March delivery, as followa: White Ny yan. 
Members of Taternationsl - lowa In 
apected and dited fists hery 


dott es, Witte Rocks, White Orpingtons, Barred Rocka, 8, 
Association. Eatablised 1912 





























oe byl te we te and R. C. Reds. 100 at $16; 300 at 

; 8. C. White Leghorns, 8. C. Brown Leg- 

dB pany Py cos : Anconas, 100 at $13; 500 at $60; 1,000 at $115. 
Laft-overs, all heavy, $12 per 100. Left-overs, all light, $10 per 100, 
O'Connell Farmsand Hatchery. Lost Nation, lowa 


















eal value- 


InSPECTO S$. Gur he 





CHICKS...Pvery breeder approved by OF 
n« strains will make big profits for you. Pereres ey ane lvine ween 
so 











Prepaid Baty “as 100 300 500 1,000 
8.C. White and Brown Leghorne ..... 7.00 013.00 $3750 $6000 $115.00 
Barred Rocks, 8.C. Reda... 15,00 43 50 70,00 135,00 
Wh. and Bult Rocks, Buff Orp. and | 16.00 46 50 76.00 145.00 
White Wyandottes............, 17.00 4950 80.00 155.00 
White Orptngtons, White Micor 18 00 2.50 85.00 165.00 
Light Brahmas _........ : 10 04 1900 55 50 910 175.09 
Asaorted chicks, $12 for ‘00: all he 100 per cent live arrival guaranteed. 


Reference First National Bank 


Write for catalog and price list. CORN BELT HATCHERIES, Box 56, GIBSON CITY, ILLINOIS. 





=MAPLECREST CHICKS 


Four years of testing has developed a strain as near FREK FROM 
WHITE DLARRHEA as humanly possible. We hatch nothing but chicka 
from tested flocks, Von't take chances. Have healthy Maplecrest Chicks. 
Towa Accradtted, Sold on famons 10-day guarantee. Order at once. Get {non 
eur money-saving prices that save you $2 per 100 

Special White Leghorn Matings from 260-284 egg stock. Also 
Reds. Rocks. Leghorns, Wyandottes, Or piugtons, etc. 100% delivery. 

Write for new 1927 catalog and prices. 
MAPLECREST FARM HATCHERY, Dept. 105, 











yor 
White 
Diarrhea 


a Untested. 
WHICH 


olem ae) ©] 
y WANT? 













WELLMAN, IOWA 











Sia,» OLAMOND STRAIN of Baby Chicks, 


S7RAIW 


ure-bred Poultry Ej 





8 for Hatching are superior because 

they are from strong, vigorous, heavy laying flocks, selected and culled by expert poultey judges 

for standard requirements, vigor and quantity egg production. We have 40 varieties of al! 

leading kinds so we can serve and please you. Real bargains in low priced Brooder Stoves and 

pouitey ce ge Customers say have the best at most reasonable prices, Drop postcani 
oday and we will send you ox, valuable FREE book giving full rn. 

copys POULTRY FARM, BOX 54 KNOXVILLE, 1O0WA 


EASY TO RAISE CHICK 


10% Distount February Orders. 


PUTNAM HATCHERY, 











OUR EARLY PULLETS 
AND BROILERS PAY BIG 


Leading Varieties. 


_ CARSON, IOWA 





‘Guaranteed to Live Chicks” 


Before you buy any chicks get all the fact # about Wapste Valley Health hatched chicks th 
at are G " 
anteed to Live. Such a guarantee {4 made because our chicka are bred right and have the Sano 
and vigor to live. We can also furnish blood-tested chicks from special matings. 
in fairness to yourself, you should get ali the facts about Wapste Vall 
that are Guarantred to Live. Write today, without obli!gation of eouree. ne re 


WAPSIE VALLEY HATCHERY, 








Box 151, INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 











Fa PROFITABLE CHICK BOOK FREE-40 BREEDS] 


Don’t buy until you get our Valuable book and prices pure-bred, 
for Hatching.Brooder Stoves and Supplies. Customers sey our DIAMOND STRAIN. ‘cries 
1 


are much better and cost less than others. 

Pert poultry judges for standard Foquiremante herlth ead hone ey Paes | tion, 

ay oe a, breeds, leading kinds. Strong Ironclad Guarantee { Protects you. Send postcard 
tee Book. OSCEOLA HATCHERY, BOX 64, OSCEOLA. JOWA 


























Send No Money—Tell_ us how many and what breed 0 
you want. All chicks from Cert “OCU! 1 flocks, %% Mrs. Switser Stintgon Okla. "4 
alive acrival guaranteed, . Shino pullets, Ev day 
W mite. Brown, Buff Leghorns, 100 “") 100) wroreceive letters ing Land ks, 
MONEE. nusactcrcnsabecdewennss 15.00 $6 $120.00 
Single and Rose Comb Reds. 15.00 149.00 Te each.’* Thousands of custo- 
Barred aud White Rocks... 13. 140, ated) becacae Shion chicks are bre, 
8. C. Black Minoreas ..... in Ns hatched and sold right. Our stock backed 
S: GC White Minoreas !: 20.00 2:00 low oe Bebe por toa, Were tocires Choke es 
inf ae toa poe prtvoroness 16.00 150.00 Weite tor tree ATP. fi 
e anc ver Laces GREEN 
H bebe pan "pes ; 16.00 77.50 150.00 wire N 1 Seti ‘tor a8 TOP, a. 
eay ssorrer 12.00 57.5) 110.0) 
Mixed, All Varieties 1000 378) 9000 Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 





CAPPER’S HATCHERY, Box | when writing advertisers, 


110 Elgin, towa 








~ WALLACES® FARMER, February 25, 1927 
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“YOU will get a better market price 
for ow eggs if x feed your hens 
the w Bag-O- -O-Shell Mineral Poul- 


try Grit. v: recent test conducted by 
one of the leading experiment stations 
showed that when laying hens were fed 
calcium carbonate as found in Egg-O- 
Shell, their eggs were larger, more uni- 
form and heavier. 


This Means Money to You 
It is just a question of whether you want 
to make more ose money or not. By 
keeping Egg-O-Shell before your flock at 
all times you will show a larger profit 
when the end of the season rolls around. 


More Eggs— Healthier Poultry 
The direct results of Egg-O-Shell are 
better eggs, more eggs and healthier 
poultry. This ideal Mineral Poultry Grit 
contains the mineral that does the work. 
Being a hard, uniform grit of the correct 
size, ¢g-O-Shell is an excellent grinder 
and provides the ee in a form that 
is easily used. - 


At Your Feed Dealers 

Ask for the New Egg-O-Shell at your deal- 
ers. Start feeding now and you willsee the 
direct results in more eggs, and better 
fey Speen both mean real money to 

your dealer or write for folder 
telling how the mineral content of Egg-O- 
Shell almost doubled egg production. 


Federal Gypsum Co. 
Valley National Bank Bldg. 
Des Moines, lowa 
THIS IS THE NEW 
5 EGG-O-SHELL. 














Burns Just 
Like a Gas Stove 


=s( Now youcan raise your chicks with less 
worry, iess work and with fewer death 
losses, thanks to Sol-Hot’s latest im- 
provement — the TWIN-FLOAT Auto- 
matic Oil Level—the greatest invention 

6ince artificial brooding of chicks be- 
came common practice. 


No More Smothered Chicks 
with New Twin-Float Oil Level 


The New Twin-Float Automatic Oi] Level makes Sol-Hot 
as easy and simple to operate as a gas stove — just light 

the burner, turn valve to get size of flame desired and 
Bol. Hot will burn an even blue flame as long as there is 
oil in the oil container. No wicks to trim—no oil level ad- 
justment to make — no smoke — no emothered or chilled 
chicks. No trouble—no danger— no worry. 


Write for FREE Catalog 


Don’t buy a brooder of any kind 


TWIN FLOAT 
O1L CON 


ire Ne ro 






learn how Sol- 
will raise more of 
your chicks. 





Il. Buys Champion 


Belle City Incubator 


B Hot- Water, Copper Tanks, Self Regulating, 
Safety Lamps, Thermomete ar, C hick Nursery 
Save Money—Order 1 and B Together 
80 Egg—$11.95; = 80 Chick Size $15.95 
140 Egg— 13.95; with 140 Chick Size 19.95 





230 Egg— 21.95; with 230 Chick Size 29.95 
400 Egg— 36.95; with 400 Chick Size 48.95 


600 Exe — 49.95; with 600 Chick Size 64.95 
Freight Pre 
East of Techies and 
allowed West. Ifina 
urry,add only 45c 
for each Iacubator og l 
rooder (Except 400 
and BoSesand yt 
ship Expr 
Order now or write to< 
day forFree book "Hatching tacts, 4 
Iesisoxives Low Pric ice o1 cred 
ese A Erqoders dgtive er: qeAihiate 
res 


Belle City ‘Inoubator Oc. ben 12 Racine,Wis. 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 








of incubation, more moisture is need- 
ed; if it is smaller thameit should be, 
moisture should be withheld until it 
dries to the proper size. Operators 
generally will suppply too much rather 
than too little moisture. By candling 
a few eggs from various sections of 
the tray every few days, a close watch 
may be kept on the air cells. 

“Some types of incubators are built 
to run with moisture pans in them dur 
ing the entire three weeks. If this 
type incubator is being used, by all 
means follow the instructions of the 
manufacturer, because he has built his 
machine to run along certain definite 
lines. In machines of this type, there 
is generally a constant change of air 
within the egg chamber, necessitating 
a constant supply of moisture to allow 
for any that may escape thru ventila- 
tion. 

“Moisture may be supplied by means 
of pans provided for that purpose in 
the incubators, by moistening the floor 
under the machines, or by sprinkling 
eggs with lukewarm water, by means 
of a whisk broom. In some cases, it 
may be necessary to supply moisture 
from the very beginning, in others not 
until the seventh, fourteenth, or eight- 
eenth days. Under no_ conditions 
should the incubator be opened after 
the eighteenth day, or when the eggs 
start to pip. The machines should be 
closed at this time and kept closed un- 
til the hatch is over and the chicks 
are dried off. If the incubator is of 
such construction that the chicks in 
the nursery are likely to come in con- 
tact with the water’ pan, the pan 
should be removed when the machine 
is closed for good. Otherwise, it may 
be left in while the chicks are hatch- 
ing, for it is at this time that the 
moisture is needed most. If the pan 
must be removed, supply moisture by 
wetting down the floor.” 





Incubator Mothers For 
Poults 


We used to think that no mother 
could compare with the turkey hen 
for poults. We _ still think so, but 
since the campaign against filth in the 
poultry yard, and for clean ground for 
poultry began, there is much more 
hope of rearing poults by artificial 
methods. It is done successfully, but 
only by those who are given to strict 
attention to detail. The grower who 
is not successful with the growing of 
chicks in brooders, is sure to meet 
failure if he tries growing poults in 
brooders., Everything with poults 
hinges upon comfort and cleanliness. 
Not just clean enough “to do,” but 
really clean. Scrubbed boards and 
water fountains, clean floors, etc. 

Turkey eggs and chicken eggs must 
not be mixed on the incubator trays. 
A tray of each may be allowed, but is 
not desirable. This is another reason 
for sticking to the hens for growing 
poults. Like all eggs, the fresher the 
turkey egg, the better the chances 
are for a hatch. Unless a large num- 
ber of turkey hens are kept on the 
farm, it takes too long to get a tray 
full. One thing, I do believe in bring- 
ing the turkey eggs to a warm room 
occasionally while the eggs are held 
for hatching. The young turkey needs 
warmth; under natural methods 
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Admits Ultra-Violet Rays, 
Prevents Rickets, Leg 
Weakness, Death Loss 














want unusual success with your 
We year raise them under GLASS 
This wonder material admits the 
life he ultra-violet energy rm 3 of the 
sun. (Plain glass stops them, cience has 
discovered these rays preven fl soft- 
ness, leg weakness and many other chick 
troubles, Death loss from these causes is 
stopped. Ultra-violet seas enter the body, 
applying Vitamine D and speeding u the 
Fred Turner bo Iding of bone and tissue, Chicks thrive 
Discoverer amazingly and w very fast. you want 
of GlassCloth to raise every chick, EAS CLA want early broil- 
ers and layers, put Gt. SS CLOTH in 

brooder house windows ‘and bu a GLASS CLOT 
scratch shed where the chicks can = and exercise in real 
sunlight. Itis nature’s health remedy. All you need isa 
roll of GLASS CLOTH and a few scraps of lumber. Mil- 
lions of yarce MM use today. Success everywhere. Experts 
recomme Repays its cost many times a season, T 
advantage of ‘the trial offer below. 


The Ames Test 


Experts and practical poultry 
raisers everywhere recom- 
mend GLASS CLOTH, Ina 
test at Ames College 25 per 
cent of the chicks under plain 
glass died, while all under 
GLASS CLOTH lived and grew rapidly. The illustration 
at the left is taken from an gctaek ghategrase, aa? 
the differencein two chieks the same star 
the same care, except that the big one Loy d plenty of wire 
violet light and the runt had none. big success with 
chicks give them ultra-violet eneruy 7 ode tted through 
alarge areaof GLASS CLOT 


Turner Bros. 
Bladen, Nebr. 


chicks 
CLOTI 
















Wellington, Ohio 


‘ake 8nd $3.50 for 30 ft. roll 






Than Glass 


GLASS CLOTH is the cheapest and best covering for hot 
Costs a fraction as much ee r and gives far bet- 

ter ee Vegetables and flow mature weeks earlier 
and goanee ra yields because "GLASS C. CLOTH admits 
a rays of the sun, (Plain glass 






spindley for want of ultra-viol 
H on your hot this year. 
of the | ow trial offer price below. 


t No imitations 


Genuine, durable GLASS CLOTH is made only by Turner 
Bros., under suctedivo patente, No other concern can copy 
our process. the same weather resisting for- 
mula. Avoidimitations, Real GLASS CLOTH is a strong 
fabets specially treated to make it paneperent water- 

roof and weatherproof, Originated in i 16 and proven 
by eleven years success, You will know it by its quality. 
So much cheaper than glass it has won wide popularity 
all over the United States and Europe. 


SPECIAL 
TRIAL OFFER 


Send $5.00 for big roll 45 ft. long and 36in. wide. itpaid, 
(Will cover seratch shed 9x15ft.) If, after ten’ days use, 
ye do not findit better “ae glassor any substitute, <4 turn 

t and we willrefund your mone r amalier quantity 

vor $2.25 for 8 tt. roll. Common 

‘Feeding for E: ” with = order, 

Catalog illustrating uses on request, ‘(Many dealera sell 
Glass Cloth.) 


Mail the COUPON! 


TURNER BROG., Dept. 8717 . 
Bladen, Nebr., Wellington, Ohio 







sense instructions, * 









I enclose$.......... for which send me pe peste = 

of GLASS CLOTH at the adverti rial sites —_ 
If not satisfied after 10 days use 1 may return it and 
you will refund my money. 


Name 








State. 
Copyright, 1927, by Turner Broa. 


























the | 


eggs in the nest would be warmed up | 


another 
nat- 


turkey laid 
up seems a 


every time the 
egg; warming them 
ural thing to do. 

Duck and turkey eggs 
in an incubator and are more rotten 
than hens’ eggs. Leave the eggs in 
that are not clear so long they 
don’t smell, but put a ? on them and 
let your nose do its duty on every 
marked egg at turning time. 


rot quicker 


as 








Chore Boy Poultry House 


or Brooder House—8x9 ftr 
» 639,00; 9x16 ft., $75.00; 9x24 

pee feet, $111.00, f. o. b. Des 

a | Moines, All first class fir 
al Lm, §=6lumber, 2-in. framework. 
J Tus «=6Cctomgue and grooved V 

————_ jointed tight fitting siding. 
Two windows fn the roof. Front opening has door, 
poultry netting and musiin screen, scientifically 
lighted and ventilated. We also make Hog Houses. 





Chore Boy Sales Co., Des Moines, Iowa | 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 

















NO W VF. REE ~ ~~ SHOEMAKERS POULTRY BOOK 


Snows and desenbes 53 vanenes one Rehable Blood 
Tested Flocks SHOEMAKER STRAINS -- best for 38 
years. Gives tacts about hang, ieeding housing, 
diseases and remedies. LOW PRICES on os - 9g 
CHICKS, Brooder Stoves and Supphes. BOOK 

Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 109, = a it. 








HENRY FIELDS 


Special Bargains for those who want 


GLADIOLAS 
Next Spring 





We had forty 


acres of the healthiest 


and most beautiful Gladiolus I ever saw 


Thousands and thousands 
every color of the 


last year. 
them with 
represented, 


of 


rainbow 


Having so many bulbs now means that 


the best ever for 
the big supply 
position we have 
up real attractive 


our prices are 
And, of course, 
us in the best 
been in to make 
lections. 


Every flower lover 
in these special 
Many of our choice 
the mixed bulbs will be 
ering size, 

You can’t beat the Gladiola for 
ty. And you can't beat these 
for your money's worth. 
bargain and want some flowers to 
proud of, send for any one of these 
lections, 

The regular price 
figure for yourself what you are 
Now get busy and have them ready 
early planting. Order the 
number right from the ad. 
money along and we'll send 
directions. 


will be 
bargain 

bulbs are 
the 


Send 


Other Things of Interest 


sure enough 
in my 
‘atalog this yes 
all mailed now, and, 
name 


There are bargains above, 
—but you will find hundreds more 
Seed Sense and in my ¢ 

» big Catalog is 

you haven't one, 
along right away. 

tadio sets, 
nesses, etc., besides our 
of seeds and shrubs. 
prices, 


send your 


shoes, paints, tires, 


Don't miss 


And listen to KFNF, too, and write me about how you like it. 
You can help with suggestions. 


you want KFNF to he like. 


any time, for I am alwa 


Henry Field Seed Company 


Shenandoah, lowa 





interested 
collections, 
listed and 
finest flow- 


beau- 
collections 
if you like 

be 
col- 


is shown so you can 
saving. 
for 
collection by 
the 
bulbs and 


har- 
regular full line 
my 


ys glad to hear 


you. 
also puts 
ever 
col- 


Special Collections 


81.00 Order No. - 
2 Anna Eberius Ys 

2 Le Marechal Foch 

2 Mary Fennel! 

36 Field’s Finest Mixed...... 
42 Bulbs fn all. aoe 
Send ‘only #1. 00° 


Order No, 1957 
6 .20 


a 


$2.00 
4 E. J. Shaylor.. 
4 Mona Lisa . 
4 Anna Ebertu 
4 Rose Glory 
36 Field's F tuens Mixed. 
52 Bulbs fn all. 
Send only $2.00 


Order No = 
s. 





83.00 
4 Red Bird 
4 Rese GIOTY cccccecs socess 
5 Mona Lisa.... . 
5 Scarlet Glory. 
4 Anna Eberius ; 
4 Le Marechel Foch ........-- «... 
4 Alice Tiplady ..... 
24 Field’s Finest Mixed.. 
54 Bulbs fn all 
Send only $3.06 
Small Blooming size Bulbs, 
100 Field's Finest Mixed. ..61.00 
No. 1968. Large Bloom'ng size Bulbs, 
100 Field's Finest Mixed... .¢2.00 


No. 1967. 


Tell me what 
Write to me 


from my friends. 





* 
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PROGRESS, SAFETY, (Fr 


SECURITY, HIGH 
MARKS FOR MUTUAL 
INSURANCE | 


This Service, a Great Saving to 
the Insuring Public 








lowa Mutual Tornado Insurance in Force to 
Exceed $500,000,000.00 Mark 
hy March of This Year 


The Iowa Mutual Tornado Insurance Association closed another of 
its suecessful vears in 1926, showing a gain of more than $19,000,000.00, 
with a total of $496,000,000.00 insurance in force, which will reach the 
$500,000,000.00 mark by March of this year. 


Average Gost to Policyholders 
Only 58c per $1000.00 


Losses for the year 1926 were somewhat below the average and the low aver- 
age cost to policyholders was only 58 cents per $1,000.00. 

The emergency reserve assets of the Association are over $1,152,000.00. These 
assets consist of interest-bearing securities such as first farm mortgags, U. S. 
Liberty and school bonds, and show an unusual record of not a single delinquent 
or past due interest item. 

The Association has rendered a service for more than forty-three years that 
is excelled by none. 

The average cost to the policyholders has been only abott 50 per cent of 
the board or stock rate, and policyholders have received in payment of losses 
more than $3,500,000.00 since organized. In one year, 1925, the Association paid 
over $752,000.00, showing its ability to pay losses, while in 1926 there were 
only $110,000.00 in losses, which immediately reflects the saving to its policy- 
holders. 

No assessment is anticipated for 1927. 

For a like and dependable service for fire and lightning insurance on farm 
property, the county mutuals, many of them having been in business for fifty 
years or more, are giving excellent service, dependable and reliable, at a saving 
of almost an average of 50 per cent. 

These county mutual organizations are officered and managed by capable 
and reliable men. 

The pioneers of mutual co-operative institutions in the middle-west are the 
lowa Mutual Tornado Insurance Association and the Farm Mutual Fire and 
Lightning Insurance Associations, 

The combined insurance in force of the County Mutual Fire Insurance Asso- 
ciations is over 950 million dollars. 

A combination of these two classes of organizations makes a dependable 
and reliable insurance service in every community. 

Secretaries and directors of the county mutuals will gladly give detailed in- 
formation and write your insurance. Correspondence sent to the below address 
will receive prompt attention. You may count on efficient service from this pro- 
gressive mutual insurance association. 


lowa Mutual Tornado Insurance Association 


J. B. Herriman, President H. F. Gross, Secretary 
506 HUBBELL BLDG. DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE farmer who does not use good 

fences loses much more than the 
price of the fence in less farm 
earnings and increased labor. You 
make more in farm profits with 
the right kind of fences and you 
save money in fence costs when 
you use 


€dmerican Fence 


Guaranteed to Equal or Outlast Any Other Farm Fence 


Banner.z:.Posts 


The Post with a Backbone—Unequalled Excellence 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


* Dealers Everywhere 
Other sales offices: Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes Barre, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, St. Paul, Oklahoma City, Birmingham, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City. 


| 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











Suabsert' 
answer inquiries on farm eng 


ENGINEERING 


3y I. W. DICKERSON 


bers are invited to aval! eaeny pat of Mr. ee expert knowiedge. He will giadig 
Re ing a0 ait’ 


-cent 6tamp should accompany ail taquiries. 

















Have You Ordered Your Ma- 

chinery Repairs? 

Last fall we advised you to put your 
equipment under shelter, and while do- 
ing so to make out a card for each 
machine, listing on it any overhauling 
that should be done, any adjustments 
to be made, and any repairs that ought 
to be ordered, and that these repairs 
should be ordered before the first of 


the vear. If these have not yet been 
ordered, it should be done at once if 
they are to be received and put on be- 
fore the machinery will be needed. 

In ordering repairs, give the make 
and model of the machine, the name 
and address of the manufacturer, and 
the casting numbers of the parts want- 
ed as clearly as“¥6u can make them 
out. Usually your dealer can locate 
the repair numbers in his catalog, if it 
is a machine which he has handled, If 
the number is not very clear, try 
scrubbing it off with a brush dipped 
in gasoline or kerosene, and see if it 
can not be brought out. 

In case it is a machine of which 
you can not make out the manufac- 
turer’s name an@ address, get the re- 
pair or casting number of the part 


wanted as well as possible and also the | 


names and casting numbers of a few 
of the principal parts of the machine. 
Then take these to your implement 
dealer and have him take the matter 
up with one or two of the chief imple- 
ment trade papers. These papers keep 
a pretty complete set of old repair 
lists, and usually if they know the 
name and number of any part wanted, 
they can furnish the name of the man- 
ufacturing firm and tell where the re- 
pairs can be obtained. The following 
is about the correct form in which 
such a request should be made to the 
implement trade papers: 

“Gentlemen: Please tell me the man- 
ufacturer and where repairs may be 
obtained for an endless apron manure 
spreader with beater driven by sprock- 
et chain from large sprocket bolted to 
spokes of right regr wheel. Repair is 
wanted for small sprocket on beater 
shaft on wt'ch main sprocket chain 
runs, No. X-123 or X-128. Number of 
main drive sprocket is X-45, right rear 
wheel Hub casting X-73, left rear wheel 
hub casting X-70. Am enclosing stamped 
addressed envelope for reply.” 

With this much information, almost 
any machine can be identified, and 
these trade papers can tell where re- 
pairs can be obtained if any are avail- 
able. 





Keeping Frost Off Auto Windows 


To those of our readers who are 
having trouble in keeping frost of? 
the windshield and side windows of a 
sedan, which is especially troublesome 
where there is an exhaust heater in 
the car, we would suggest that one of 
the windows be left down a trifle so 
as to give a little ventilation that the 
frost will not collect to any very no- 
ticeable extent. Also this is not a bad 
safety device from the standpoint of 
engine fumes. 

Another method even more effective 
is to cut large pieces of celluloid for 
the windshield and each side door, 
place them in the proper position on 
the inside of the glass, and then paste 
binding strips all around the edge of 
each piece of culluloid. This makes a 
dead air space between each celluloid 
and the glass which prevents the 
moisture in the car from striking the 
cold glass and condensing and effect- 
ually prevents frost. Such patches 
are now on the market which are at- 
tached to the inside of the glass by 
rubber suction disks, a felted strip 


| around the edge making an airtight 
oint. 

Wiping the inside and outside of the 
glass occasionally with a rag moist- 
ened with a mixture of one-half ounce 
(one level tablespoonful) of glycerine 
in one-half pint (one teacupful) of de- 
natured alcohol. This prevents water 
and fog and snow from adhering so 
bad and to a certatin extent will pre- 
vent frosting. 

Some of our friends report that rub- 
bing a raw onion over the windshield 
will do the work. “A raw potato also 
has its advocates. We should be glad 
to get readers’ experience. 





Evener Support for Drag 
Harrow 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Last spring we put six horses on a 
five-section drag harrow. The evener 
on this harrow was three inches wide, 
three inches thick, and 28 feet long. 
Some of our ground was very loose, 
and it began to push this loose dirt 
in front of the main evener, and soon 
became too heavy for the six horses. 

“T remedied this by the arrangement 
shown in the diagram (D-538), which 


beon Aut Borto To 
Tor OF EVENER. 











LYENER SUPPORT FOR DRAG HARROW. 


consists of bolting a short iron axle on 
top of the evener at each end, and 
putting a wheel about 14 inches in 
diameter on these stub axles. The 
length of the stub axles were, each 
about. 32 inches, they extended over 
the axles about 8 inches, and were 
fastened with two good sized bolts. 
These were made from an old binder 
transport truck. This arrangement 
made the harrow pull very much 
evener. No castering of these wheels 
is needed, as the evener will turn easily 
without such.” 

This seems to be a very sensible 
and ingenious way of overcoming this 
not uncommon trouble, and we are al- 
wuys glad to hear from our readers 
on such labor and time saving contriv- 
ances. Who else has worked out some- 
thing which will help cther readers? 
Let us have your experiences. 








Lightning Protection For 
Fence 


A Minnesota reader writes: 

“Would like your advice about mak- 
ing a wire fence safe against lightning. 
Would it do to cut the wires every 
few posts and tie the wires around 
the posts so that the two wires are 
| about twa inches apart on the posts? 
| Would this prevent the lightning from 
following the wires around the fence? 
If the fence must be grounded, how is 
it best done?” 

No, cutting the wires in this way 
and leaving a two-inch gap will be of 
no value for pretecting the fence from 
lightning. The only thing to do is to 
ground every fifth or sixth post. The 
simplest way of doing this is to use a 
steel post every fifth or sixth one. If 
the posts are not set, it is a simple 
matter to coil up a No. 9 or heavier 
galvanized wire into a little coil and 
drop it into the fifth posthole, set the 
post in and tamp it, then staple the 
wire up at the top and cut it off about 
a foot above the top. If the posts 
are all set, punch a hole down along- 
side the post with a long rod, push a 
No. 9 galvanized wire down the hole 
as far as possible, staple it to the post 
so as to touch all the wires, and cut 
| it off above top of post. 
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What Kind of Alfalfa Should 
We Seed? 


TE 
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(Continued from page 6) 


There is no justification for seeding 
‘Cossack in preference to other varie- 
gated varieties. In tests at the Iowa 
station, over a_several-year period, 
comparing Cossack and Grimm, no dif- 
ferences could be noted in winter hard- 
iness or yield. However, in the win- 
ter of 1925-1926, the Cossack came 
thru decidedly inferior to Grimm. 

The variegated alfalfas, of which 
seed of Grimm and Ontario Variegated 
is most plentiful are much more win- 
ter hardy than common alfalfa pro- 
duced under the most severe climatic 
conditions. Because of this variegat- 
ed alfalfa stands do not thin out as 
quickly as stands of common with cor- 
respondingly much less infestation 
with blue grass and other weeds. It 
is also likely that the hardier varie- 
gated alfalfas will withstand more se- 
vere treatment such as close pasturing 
and too frequent cutting. 

It would seem from Towa station 
tests that South Dakota common al- 
falfa seed that comes from or is de- 
scended from the old fields of that 
state is distinctly more winter hardy 
than alfalfa descending from seed 
shipped into the state within more re- 
cent years. South Dakota growers 
have quite generally adopted the name 
of Dakota No. 12 as a trade name for 
their common alfalfa seed regardless 
of whether it is descended from the 
older fields or not. However, the ex- 
tension specialist of the South Dakota 
College tells me that by far the larg- 
est percentage of the seed produced in 
that state comes from the older fields 
or is descended from them. It would 
seem that annually much more Dakota 
No. 12 seed is sold than the annual 
production of South Dakota. This is 
but another warning to growers to be 
sure of the reliability of dealers who 
sell them their alfalfa seed, 

Dakota Common or Dakota No. 12, 
whichever one prefers to call it, is ex- 
eellent alfalfa for Iowa. It is, how- 
ever, distinctly common alfalfa and is 
not equal to the variegated varieties 
of which Grimm is best known. In the 
northwest one-fourth of Iowa and the 
counties bordering the Missouri river 
the soils are generally quite well sup- 
plied with lime. In those parts of the 





state alfalfa stands are not so highly 


prized as they are in sections where 
it is first necessary to apply lime. For 
those sections where liming is neces- 


sary as preliminary to seeding or | 


where for other reasons it is difficult 
to maintain stands we believe that the 
extra cost of variegated alfalfa seed is 
an excellent investment. For those 
sections where, because of naturally 
favorable conditions, it 1s easy to get 
and maintain stands northern grown 
common seed may give satisfactory 
results. 

That Kansas grown common is less 
hardy than that produced under more 
severe climatic. conditions. is shown 
by a test seeded in the spring of 1924. 
During the winter of 1925-26 the Kan- 
sas common winter killed 20 per cent 
more than common seed grown in 
South Dakota. Almost identical re- 
sults were secured from seedings made | 
in the fall of 1925 from counts made 
in the spring of 1926. Seedings made 
from Arizona grown seed almost com- 
pletely winterkilled in these tests. 

Montana, Idaho and Utah common 
seed have not been tested comprehen- 
sively at the Iowa station but. tests 
made elsewhere indicate that Montana 
seed is quite similar in hardiness to 
Dakota. Idaho and Utah common seed 
are apparently considerably less hardy 
than Dakota and Montana. 

In the tests indicated above com- 
plete failures were secured with seed 
coming from Argentine, Africa, Italy 
and Spain. Smooth Peruvian, the sev- 
eral crop alfalfa of Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, winterkilled entirely in these 


tests. 









Which we Stand 


fo, = oil Ready to Preve 


We claim that year in aen ear out, over vere od of ten—twenty—thirty or more 

rue a — will the ~—s your cream can, T' Boe eream be- 

sy ocif-balancing bowl, the MELOTTE ok skims 

perfectly « fo amy ia entice _ ime rt never wastes any cream. Tne most cream 

less expense, because balaneed separators wear themselves out of 

He a and waste cream cae reek rebalancing. There are no Melotte rebalane- 
ing bills, as it never, never gets out of balance. 


Do wn Ef. 
Write for the new Melotte Prseture today and find out how 
you ney have the new model 77 Melotte on the same terms as — 

lo 

















old Meilotte. Don’t pay for 4 months. Or, if you choose, p 
only ye down after 30 days’ free trial and then $7.50 a handy it is. 
mon know simple 


Ts Zz. this Melotte and set it up on your owp farm. That's the 












Write for Full Details! | ™=!vser...! 
2843 Bs ys St., Dept. mm. 
: or A a 
Please oi me ms once cm 2 details about the new low 
% 177 Melo Se 
of this Great New Separator Hs mae pe oa 
Get the facts yourself. That’s the first thing todo. Then youcan decide. Don't uae “eal ] 
be rushed into buying a separator from anybody until you have found out all . ethernet = 
about the new Melotte, until you haye tried it right on your own farm. Remem- a a 
ber, you ma et a whole year to pay for it. When you have a new Melotte, you are a Name... ...------------2------00--000---0-0-+-00-2----- 4 
theowae uying separators forever; for the new Melotte lasts a lifetime and stays a z 
in pe fect balance every minute. Even if you won’t need a separator for covered g Post Office J 
months, let us tell you about the New Low Model 77 self-balancing bow} Melotte. a ne ee a eee ® 
a 8 RFD State. = 
The Melotte Separator 243 Wisin StsOmenge UL. : 
H. B. BABSON, U. S. Manager 2445 Prince St., »Cal. & How many cows do you milk?...-......--.----—...- _ 5 
ry poor Sewer A a——. 
interested - —— . weed ‘ae 





















NOW!—for the first time, the farmers of 
America have a chance— if they act quick/—to 
see and USE, on 30 days’ free trial, the New Low 
Model Belgian Melotte Cream Separator. 

AT LAST!-a shipment of 2,000 of these new 
models has arrived—and if you write us at once, 
before this supply is quickly exhausted, you will 
have an opportunity to get a New Model Melotte 
for 30 days’ free trial. But don’t delay! 

’ The World’s Leading Separator has taken a 
NEW Leap Forward! In ADDITION to the un- 
», Surpassed and unsurpassable Cream-separating 
efficiency and durability for which the Melotte 
has been world famous for 38 years, you NOW 
have, in the New Melotte, a greater convenience, 
a greater ease of operation and a more complete, 
all-around satisfaction that was ever known be- 
fore. There is a new, swinging steel supply 
tank, waist high for your convenience. It is lined 
with’ white bath-tub enamel. Easy to handle. 
Easy to drain. 
the many OTHER refinements and improve- 
ments which have started the whole dairy indus- 
try of Europe talking! 

Of course, the Melotte’s wanes’ Self-Balan- 
cing Bow! is NOT changed. A Bowl that NEVER 
gets out of balance—a Bowl that has NEVER 
had to be rebalanced — NEEDS NO CHANGE! 
YOU CANNOT IMPROVE PERFECTION! 


Write for Special Low 
Introductory 
NOW! Act Quick! 


We KNOW that the New Melotte is going to 
be the talk of the dairy farmers of America— 
just as it now is in Europe—so, we are now 
making, for a short time only, a special low in- 
troductory price, to get this new mode} in the 
hands of American farmers right away. The 
price on later shipments may be considerably 
Save money by acting NOW! 


‘Pay for44 Months 


right place to select a cream separator. Use it there just as if it 
were your own, Give it any test. After you have skimmed sixty 
times you will know it gets all the cream. You will know how 
You will know how om it turns. 

it is to wash. You wil 

haven't been able to get any of these new Melottes until now. 
sone ee essere seseesesesanssem 

iN. 


higher. 








Easy to wash. Sanitary! See 


ce Offered 





Your wife will 
know the reason why we 















Hold Your Oats 


Don't sell a bushel when you can get nearly TWICE market 
value by hulling your oats at home and feeding this — 100% 2 dete 
feed. A large “, of Piro werent pcand ontelonsté lgaetibie Sactee. 
These facts proven by yf =< a 
stee] cot oats, your oats se when Peed will ton _ bring double ae a peioe. 


reatest invention for oat crop 

ew Enventionn sc ie rst binder “i Tee 

+ yo a one barley, mn hulls 

spelts without any otpestnent. No knives, b to 

wear out. Small engine will run. Does work ‘rapidly. Made "Made 7 "three 
sizes. Extra priee trom oats on a few tons pays for oat 


Better Pig, Calf ten Chick Feed 


7 for . a by chicks, gabven,, Very simple. By 
past precees removes the =F hulls, leaving valuable 
ent suitable feed portion be: he. or oatmeal. The impr 
ment in feed is maga for farm use. Priced | low. Zi 
fod he this huller, alee free clrenlar j 
a rity explal ning our r introductory 
By FF, and this offi 


OAT HULLER CO., Dept. 4882 Racine, Wis. 












offer will be sent open without 


obligation. But w 














GAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 














‘For a Safe, Sanitary, | 
Comfortable Home 


— Tile 





ib actual 


Many farmers have learned throu 

_.. experience Teal y genuine 

satisfaction that come from building with 

Bufftex Face Tile. It is permanent and proof 
both . And 


freaad there is no 
better looking or more economical material 
to be bad. Before 


type ‘arm 
structure this — ue sure to investigate the 
remarkable bautiding with this 
unsurpassed line of cl ro products. 
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MeConnons 150 
ity Products 

in con- 

etant demand for 
Quarter Century 





BEATS RENTING 
BY A MILE 


Are you dissatisfied? Do you want an “even break” 
with lif life’s good things? Get into your own busi- 
ness! Enjoy a big, steady income! 

Send the Coupon! We will send you “The McConnon 
Pian’, the FREE book that has shown hundreds of 
dissatisfied men the happy road to a big, stead 
income, just taking orders for weconnene 150 Qual- 
ity ae ig for Household and Farm. No capital 
required, Ex epee ~ ey We teach you 
everything! 


GOODS ON CREDIT 


You need not invest a penny to start. Goods fur- 
nished on credit, Selling helps and advertising 
FREE. Your business belongs to you and gets big- 

ger day by day. McConnons 150 duality roducts 
= known everywhere and in con- 
stant demand, Just show that you 
are steady and reliable. Then step 
into the big income class. 


GET THIS BOOK 


Sign and send the cou- 
Fee today! Get the big 
k shown 
toy BS it over carefully. See 
what Kaletowski, Tall, Arnold, Piehl, 

Tibbits, McCrossin and Bingham did, Then put 
yourself in their place! If they and seme te A of 
others can, so can you! Get the facts! Coupon! 
FREE The coupon also brings a FREE sample 
tube of eee gee -Nall. A 
Sample prem pe sure relief for pain of all 
inds, Just rub it on and into the sore 

Given! gpot. Sudderly the the pain is gone, 
CR SSH RIE aa AE ROM Fe Ce we 


POSIT! 
SIGN HERE OBLIGATION © 
















Name 

Address. 

City. State. 
McCONNON & CO, Desk Di402 Winona, Minn, 





AMERICAN 
NPLANTER 


Cori 


HARROW ATTACHMENT 





—_ corn eon should have it. Harrows and 
destroys planter track—which keeps corn from 
washing out. It covers every kernel that planter 


meses, ast eed out of reach of gophers squirrels birds, 
Sie sandy soll 


a gem 
we as you wt 


Muich conserving motsture in dry seasons 
vund from crusting, destroys we 
‘our time, labor and horses. 
itand First nag 
La ay to all makes of Tnaividival ye le clamps. 
“too! reaction, een, eee dividual are adjustable, 


lowers automati- 


for 

ptive 
ular an 

price, Act quickly. 


Write for F 
Agency ‘Proposition-- Address 


American Manufacturing & Sales Co, 
Dept. 105 


Phosphorus and Alfalfa 


Phosphorus deficiency limits alfalfa 
production on most fields. You can 
make up your soil phosphorus sup- 
ply economically by additions of 
Four Leaf Powdered Rock Phos- 
phate. Four Leaf Phosphate usual- 
ly makes hay increases equal to or 
more than the weight of phosphate 
applied. 

On any small grain that will have a 
legume seeding you have opportu- 
nity of double benefit from Four 
Leaf Powdered Rock Phosphate. 
Yield and quality of the grain will 
be improved and the legume seed- 
ing much advanced. 


Write for more information. 


Thomson Phosphate Company 
1025 Home Insurance Building, 
Chicago, Illinois 



























|S ay em td WiIMPLES, Ger. 95%. Highest in 
northern Iowa 1926 State Yield Contest. Bu. $4.08; 
8 bu., w 06; 5 bu. er more at 63.50. Bage and samples 
fres, Ten days test ai, cattetootion er your money 
KEMPE, Hinten, Iowa. 
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More Work Days Per Year 


Overhead Costs on Equipment Cut by Heavier Use 


The importance of the farmer keep- 
ing down production costs by handling 
more acres and more production units 
per man, and thus cutting down the 
rather expensive man labor costs, re- 
quires the use of larger labor saving 
machines and of tractors or large 
teams to furnish the power. 
means a greatly increased investment 
in power and other equipment, which 
may cause the overhead or fixed 
charges to become a burden on produc- 
tion costs. Thus the farmer’s effort to 
reduce cost in one direction may only 
add to it in another. How can the 
farmer avoid top-heavy overhead ex: 
penses for equipment? 

The solution is, of course, to use 
each piece of equipment for more days 
efficient use per year. Let us see how 
this works out. It is estimated that 
the overhead expenses (including in- 
terest on the average investment, de- 
preciation, repairs and upkeep, shelter, 
taxes, insurance, etc.) on a medium 
sized tractor will run about 21.8 per 
cent per year of the first cost, which 
would amount to $218 per year for a 
tractor costing $1,000. Strictly speak- 
ing, neither depreciation nor repair 
costs are exactly fixed in type, since 
they will depend to some extent on how 
much the tractor is used. On the other 
hand, they are more or less fixed in 
type because in many cases equipment 
may depreciate in actual worth as well 
as in money value standing idle, as 
when in use under reasonable care, 
especially where changes in design are 
frequent. At any rate, the depreciation 
and repairs depend so much on the 
care received, and these costs can not 
be divided up day by day, that it is 
quite common to include them under 
fixed charges, 

If the yearly fixed charges on the 
tractor, then, are $218, and the tractor 
is used only ten days per year, the 
daily fixed charge which must be as- 
sessed against production cost is $21.80, 
or over $2 per hour, which is exces- 
sively high for a tractor of this size, 
However, if the tractor is used sixty 
days per year, the daily fixed charge 
is only $3.63, which is very reason- 
able indeed; while if used for thirty- 
five days, which we usually figure for 
a tractor of this type, the fixed charge 
is $6.23 per day. 
the yearly fixed charges on a grair 
binder are about 16.7 per cent of -the 
first cost, which, on a binder costing 
$250, would amount to $41.75 per year. 
If the man’s crop is small, and he uses 
this only three days, or about 50 acres, 
this means a charge against production 
of $13.82 per day, or 83 cents per acre, 
for machine overhead alone; but if he 
has a large crop and cuts some for his 
neighobrs, using it for a total of twen- 
ty days and 300 acres during the sea- 
son, the fixed charges are only $2.88 
per day, or only 138.9 cents per acre. 
So it is easy to see what a profound 
effect on daily or unit costs the amount 
of use per season has. 


Secure More Use Per Season 


How can the farmer 
days’ or acres’ use of his equipment? 
This is one of the great problems of 
farm management, and oné which will 
merit the most careful consideration. 
One way is to farm more acres by rent- 
ing or other means, and this seems to 
be one of the logical developments of 
power farming, instead of smaller 
farms and more intensive farming. 

Another way of securing more use 
of equipment is by several farmers 
owning the equipment in partnership. 
This can be done very satisfactorily 
with such equipment as saw rigs, con- 
crete mixers, phosphate and limestone 
spreaders, whitewash and paint spray- 
ers, horse clippers, sheep shears, ice 
cutting and handling equipment, stump 
pullers, stump pilers, blasting machines 
and so on. It will be noticed that all 


This | 





| 


c | on the owner 
It is estimated that 


standings or disputes. 


of these are of such a type that the 
time element is not very important; 
since several neighbors can use this 
type of equipment without one inter- 
fering with another. There are some 
drawbacks to partnership operation 
which space will not permit of taking 
up here; but with much of the farm 
equipment it is entirely practical and 
offers an easy method of increasing 
the use per season and thus cutting 
down enormously the overhead cost of 
the equipment. With other types of 
equipment, where the time element is 
important, such as plow, corn planter, 
binder, hay loader, gratn drill, and so 


| on, partnership is not quite so simple; 


but even with these much can be done 
with the proper arrangements, 

Another possibility is that of custom 
or exchange work among neighbors, 
especially with equipment where more 
help is needed than one farmer can 
furnish. This would include silo fill- | 
ing, threshing, corn shelling and so on. 
Thus a farmer who owns a tractor can 
furnish the power for a neighbor who 
has a silo filler or separator or corn 
sheller, in return for which the neigh- 
bor will furnish his machine for the 
tractor owner’s job, and so on. Or the 
tractor owner may take his tractor and 
plow or thresh or fill silos for his 
neighbors, either charging so much 
per day in cash or in work which the 
neighbors will return. For this sort 
of work, it is important that a defi- 
nite price be fixed on not only the 
work of man and horse, but for the use 
of each machine, either by the hour or 
the half day, and that some record be 
kept of these, and a balance struck at 
the end of the year, or, better, at the 
end of each month. The more this is 
put down in a formal agreement and 
signed by all those interested, the less 
chance there is for misunderstandings 
and disagreements. 


Reducing Cost by Renting Out 

Finally, there is the method of rent- 
ing out machines to increase the days’ 
use and acieage per year. This also is 
entirely feasible if a scale 
based on actual costs can 
out and put down in black and white 
so there is no chance for misunder- 
It is incumbent 
of the machine to keep 
it in repair and proper adjustment, and 
it should be stated in the terms that 
the renter should keep the machine 
properly lubricated and should be re- 
sponsible for any damage or breakage 
due to his neglect and not to ordinary 


| wear. 





secure more | 





These are the chief ways in which 
the number of days’ efficient use can 
be increased and thus the overhead 
costs per day or production unit can 
be cut down. All of them are practi- 
cable where properly used, and each 
has its place in cutting down produc. 
tion costs. If the farmer is to make 
the best use of machinery for cutting 
human labor costs, some or all of these 
methods must be used to prevent too 
large an investment in farm equip- 
ment, since it is a financial absurdity 
for every farmer on every medium- 
sized farm to own by himself every 
piece of equipment which he could use 
in cutting down the cost of human 
labor. 











of prices | 
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What Other 
FARMERS DO 


The Book of Successful Threshing! 

Before this book was written, thou- 
sands of farmers were asked concern- 
ing their methods of threshing. Every 
agricultural college i . the grain grow- 
ing regions, and U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture were asked to contribute the 


latest facts and figures on threshing. 





All this material has been boiled 
down in “The Book of Successful 
Threshing’. With it goes asecond book, 
‘Another Great Advance in Threshing 
Machines,” that describes fully the 
Red River Special Line. These books 
will aid any farmer in the problem of 
getting his grain threshed quickly and 
economically. These books are free. 
NICHOLS & SHEPARD COMPANY 
296 Marshall Street, Battle Creek, Michigan 


The Red River Special Line 
it SAVES rhe FARMERS THRESH BILL 


Can't Clog Rotary 
~Hog Feeder 
PREVENTS waste— 


saves time and labor. 


Hogs push against ped- 
als in trough and bring 
down feed at right speed. 
Wooden base and % 
trough, genni’ steel 
drum and cone. Hinged 
cover. Adjustable to any kind of ground feed 
or small grain. Two sizes— 5 aa 3 bushels. 
Write for citcular and prices. Agents wanted. 


DANE MFG, CO., Box W Dane, Wis. 


CARTER’S Handy TROUGH 
. Prepare for Harrowing Time 


Set this handy trough any- 
where~no cementing or 
bolting down. CAN'T TIP OVER. 
Stamped from one piece 
heavy gulvanized sheet. 
‘ BSloping sides; no seams; 
can’t burst from freezing; 
ifn no dealer, order direct. 61.2568. $14 
doz.. delivered to your station, Thousands in use. 
Get yours now. 


CARTER SHEET METAL CO.., Dept.S, Omaha, Neb. 






























Schumacher’s 
Bumper Oats 


We haveldeveloped four pew varie- 
ties of oate, and are offering the 
highest prodacing strains that the 
/ world has yet prodeced. Long root 
development, etiff straw, and large 
kerne}. Hull-less our spectalty. For 
free oat folder, write 

Wm.Schumacher Seed Farm 

Box 2, ew low? 















Please refer to this paper nae writing. 








Sprouted Oats 
duce a larger 
bigger and better litters, 
SPROUTER” is a proved success, 
heat, 
produces the 
Three sizes, 





SPROUT YOUR OATS FOR BROOD SOWS 


FOR EARLY FARROWING YOUR CHEAPEST 
FEED IS YOUR BEST FEED 


are a wonderful tonic and will pro- 
flow of milk, enabling your sows to raise 
The “EFFICIENCY GRAIN 
It generates its own 
keeps free of mold, does not require stirring, and 
desired amount of sprouted oats each day. 
Made of Copper Bearing Galvanized 
Steel, for durability, and priced very low. 
an absolute satisfaction or money back guarantee. 
tell you more about it and its value for farrowing sows, in 
our new circular that isffree for the asking. Write today. 


RAT-PROOF POULTRY FEEDER CO. 
Cc. W. ASHING, Mgr., Box W, Laurel, 


Sheet 
Sold strictly on 
Let us 


lowa 
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Best Equipment 
For McLean System 


YOU can farrow pigs in zero weather with 

100% safety — get two litters yearly 
fronreach sow—and make the early markets 
when hog prices are highest with the 


ECONOMY HOG HOUSE 


—a perfect farrowing house which ten minutes 
work changes into a year ‘roun og house, 
This house has separate pens for six sows and 
their pigs; has brooder stove in center with six 
separate little pig pens under it where pigs can 
keep snug and warm and away from sow. 

eeps them warm in coldest weather. Five 
cornered pens and brooder gate protect nigs 
from being laid on. Makes early farrowing 
profitable. 

Best for McLean System 

Rests on skids, Essity moved. Good for owners 
or renters. Sanitary. Well ventilated. Two men 
can put up in two nt by bolting sections to- 
gether. Painted. Has weather proof roof and 
cello-glass, top ventilating windows, Built of 
clear fir and No. | dimension lumber. 

Raise16 to 20 Pigs Per Sow Yearly 
Hog raisers all over the hog belt are doing this. 
So can you by using the Economy Hog House 
the year round, Actually costs less than if you 
built it. yourself. Get this patented, centrally 
heated hog house now and make more money 
than ever before. Farmer Agents Wanted. 

Limited Number of Territories Open. 
Write for Our Proposition, 


SEND COUPON— SAVE MONEY 








pf 


mmm me er ee 











Econeny Housing Co., Onawa,lowa Dept.B ! 

| Send catalog and agents proposition to: | 
| 

| Name | 
j Town | 
| State R. F. D............. aie | 








Crushesand grindsall the grains 
that grow. A Rusher on Ear 
Corn (with Husk or without); for 
the Beef Feeder and user of 
\ large quantitiesof ground grain. 

7 Bowsher No. 35 Vertical 
A PX\\. Simple in design. bus ed in 

Pame construction. Well lubri- 


VERMA. cated. No breakage or choke- 
_———— ups. 75 to 150 bushels per hour. 


Circular for the Asking 
THEN. G.BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 

























Radiator Protector for Tractors 
ee, Pat. April 14, 1925. 

i Protects the radiator from 
being punctured full of holes 
while working in corn fields 
or the like. 

Made of sheet steel, perfor- 
ated, which gives sutlicient air 
to engine. 

No tools needed to tfnetal!. 

*No bolts to remove. Can be 
taken off very quickly. 

If nothandied by your dealer 
write for further information. 
Prices reasonable 

We aiso make them for 

7 Deering-McCormicks. 
A.A. Firkins, Manofacturer, Rolfe, lowa 


LUMBER 


25% or More Saving 


f° you. Don’t even consider buying until you have our estimate 
by return maij. Send us complete list of your needa. 
Gown. We ship quick and pay the freight. 


FARMERS LUMBER CO. 


24th and Boyd Streets OMA ‘A, NEBRASKA 












No money 
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IDES 
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kind, becanse of 

¥rom Factory To Farm 

ite for free eatiog, 

LOWAY COMPANY 

22H Waterloo, lowe 


MAKE AUTOMATIC H9G WATERER ON*Y 


Y 

oe FOR SUMMER OR WINTER USE $3.2 5 
No coal of] Jamps or beaters needed. Write 

for catalog. OWER MFG. CO., 13 Ade Street, FOWLER, INDIANA 
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More Teeth Baw OW 
Cheaper: Better i 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 
dairy management will be cheerfully aaswered. 


oO o 











Good Animals Essential in 
Forming a Herd 


The good results which the Indiana 
experiment station have secured in 
breeding up their Holstein and Jersey 
herds is evidence of the fact that god@ 
foundation animals are essential in 
starting a herd. In their Holstein herd 
there were nineteen female descend- 
ants of one cow. These descendants 
have an average production of nearly 
17.000 pounds of milk yearly. Four- 
teen cows in the Jersey herd have an 
average production of 8,746 pounds of 
milk and 495 pounds of fat and are the 
descendants of one foundation cow. 

Good foundation cows have not been 
the only reason for the progress which 
has been made. Carefully selected 
bulls in the Jersey herd increased 
milk production 32.7 per cent and fat 
production 31.3 per cent. In the Hol- 
stein herd the use of proved bulls in- 
the milk production 3,085 
pounds and the fat production 113 
pounds per cow per year. 

The results which have been secured 
at this station emphasize facts which 
breeders and farmers have been prac- 
ticing in all parts of the country. 
Many of the good herds of cattle have 
been due to the influence of some pre- 
potent bull or cow or a combination 
of these factors. The persistent selec- 
tion of good foundation cows and mat- 
ing them with good bulls is not only 
the cheapest, but usually the best 
means of building up a profitable herd. 


creased 





Dairy Council Work Increases 
Consumption 


The largest increase in consumption 
of dairy products has come in those 
sections of the country where the most 
educational work hds been done. This 
is the most important answer that can 
be given as to whether oy not it is pay- 
ing the dairy industry to pattern its 
educational and publicity matter along 
constructive lines. 

In a recent report to the creameries 





of the state, Clyde Bechtelheimer, who 
is secretary of the co-operative cream- 
eries, states: ‘An illustration of the 
value of dairy council work is found in 
a comparison of five important rities 
with dairy council units as compared 
to five cities without it. In the dairy 
council cities of Philadelphia, Boston, 
Hartford, Baltimore and Los Angeles 
the average consumption of milk is 
1.15 pints per person daily. In New 
York, Buffalo, Syracuse, Washington 


and Seattle, the average daily consump- | 


tion per capita is .97 of a pint. During 
the past four years, milk consumption 
has increased 12 per cent and butter 
consumption 22 per cent in the dairy 
council areas.” 


Many of the Iowa creameries are 
contributing one-sixteenth of a cent 


per pound to the work of the National 
Dairy Council. General increases in 
the consumption of dairy products 
would indicate that this is proving a 
profitable investment. 





Must Consider Both Sire 
and Dam 


operations wnich do not 
consideration of the influ- 
the sire and dam will 


Breeding 
give full 
ence of both 


likely fall short of the owner’s expec. | 


tations, according to experiments that 
have been run at a good many experi- 
ment stations. Under average condi- 
tions the dam has as much influence 
on the offspring as the sire. There- 
fore it is unwise to attempt to build 
up a high producing herd on a founda- 
tion of poor producing cows. 

The use of untried sires is also a 
practice that often brings disappoint- 
ing results. Very often animals do 
not reproduce as well as they appear 
as individuals. The more éfficient 
the herd of cows the greater the need 
of using a tried sire. Many good pre- 
potent dairy bulls go to market when 
they should be kept in the community. 
The interchange of proved sires is 


good business for the dairymen who 


can put it into practice. 





pounds of butterfat made 


world’s highest 
days of the testing year. 
Lyon Mountain, N. Y. 


by just six pounds of butterfat. 


milking was 76.5 pounds. 


Register. 





WORLD’S RECORD-GUERNSEY 





The recently completed record of 20,006.4 pounds of milk and 974.8 
by Silverwood Diana 82940 
producing Guernsey cow in class AA. 
test at the age of eight and one-half years, and carried a calf for 281 
This cow is owned by William H. Williams, of 


She is the fifth cow of the breed to produce over ten tons of milk 
ip a year, and she displaces the former world’s champion in this class 
Incidentally, the former champion is 
Golden Coronet of Jean Du Luth 81283, her own stablemate. 
aged a ton of milk a month for her first six months, and her highest day’s 
She is the mother of five daughters, of which 
one is on test, two more will be tested at their next freshening, and an- 
other was junior champion female at the 1926 Eastern States Exposition. 
Both of her parents and all four of her grandparents are in the Advanced 


makes her the 
She began her 


Diana aver- 


























When Bag Balm comes into the cow barn, 
out goes all the annoying, costly troubles of 
the udder and teats. No more loss of milk 
through nervous, restless cows. 

Bag Balm heals, with marvelous speed, all 
cuts, chaps, cracked teats, teats stepped on 
or bruised in any way. The healing is usually 
effected between milkings. Just adab of Bag 
Balm assures the complete rebuilding of the 
injured tissues. For Caked Bag, Bunches, 
Cow Pox—any inflammation or congestion 
Bag Balm gives prompt, effective relief. 

Bag Balm is clean, sanitary, inexpensive— 
and cannot taint the milk. Big 10-ounce 











package, 60c, at general stores, feed dealers 
and druggists. If your dealer is not sup- 
plied, order from us, giving us his name. 
Booklet, “Dairy Wrinkles,” sent free. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Ve. 











AERATORS 


Ask your lumber dealer 
about them—hecantellyou 
why every buiiding containing 
oe Rows be properly ven- 
aL, . 






















| King Aerators 
| on the roof in- 
sure fresh air in 
ary barn, removw 
ng foul, damp air. 
Help to prevent 
spread of disease, 
alk this over with 
yourdealer. (41) 
King Ventilating 

} ompany 


Owatonna, Minn. 

















The Cheapest Crib 
a Man Can Build 


That’s what owners say about lowa 
Cribs. They ar 











HANFORD 


MASON CITY, IOWA 
“The pride of orth 

if equal to any im the 
ryn!? cities. You will 








| Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Put New Life Into Your 


CORN FIEL 


Farm 


i 


OR 





When there IS a way to increase 
your corn yields at least 10 bush- 
speculate with 


els per acre, wh 


uncertain brands? Every 
ou is bred 
for bump- 


corn variety we offer 
true to type, and bred 
er yields in your locality. 


Last year through the scarcity of 
g seed corn, quality was too 
often sacrificed for germination. 
As a result much corn of uncer- 







seed 


Early Maturing Varieties 
Seed Corn breeding has been our 


speciality for 39 years, We are credit- 

ed with many successful originations 

such as Golden Jewel, Minnesota Ideal, 

Silver Jewel—northern-grown varie- 

ties that mature quickly and safely in 
entire central west. 


tain type and doubtful yielding 


raga may be offered as seed. 
ut you can depend upon sure- 
ofit varieties by investin 











‘armer Brand Seed Corn. 


laboratories, 


Please send me your free 1927 Seed 
Catalog. I am Interested tn: 
ryClovers OAlfalta [Seed Corn 
CO Seed Grains <j Seed Potatoes 
(J) Garden Seeds (J Flower Seeds 





Name 
AN estiirticdiceinnsiclcasitichaicrailicda tee kr ontcet 
Oe | | | 


















Pure-Bred Seed Corn 


INSWORTH corn means seed corn gsat- 
isfaction, It will grow, it will mature, 
it is high yielding. Every bushel of our 
corn was in our two heated plants before 
November 18th. Germination 95 to 100%. 
Test it 12 duys any way you see fit. {f Ains- 
worth Seed Corn does not germinate as 
guaranteed, if you do not like the grading 
or for any other reason you find the seed 
unsatisfactory, return to us at our ex- 
pense and we will refund the purchase 
price. Write at.onoe for beautifully tllus- 
trated catalogue, It is free. Dept. U-4 
T. AINSWORTH & SONS, Mason City, Iilinois 

















5¢ Hew Giant 
OWS ccTAS LERS 
YY All Shades, All Colors, Mammoth 
Flowers. We tell how to grow 


them. Write today—we will send 
enough seed to grows beauti- 


I92-page 192 
log of Reeds, Pi 
and Bulbs... . 
CONDGN BROS. SEEDSMEN 
ver VeRO CKFORD. ILLINOIS 


ants 





your guarantee of plump, vigor- 
ous kernels, cured and tested by 
our own experts right here in our 


120 First Avenue 





Regardless of this year’s seed corn 
shortage, we are offering early buyers 
our top grade varieties at especially 
low prices. Do not let today slip by 
without mailing the coupon for our 
free 1927 Catalog describing all Farmer 
Brand Seed Corps, Grains and Garden 
eds, 


See Our 1927 Catalog ~ 


fis 


Before You Select Your Seeds! 


It makes no difference what corner of this great 
country you are a type of soil you are 
cultivating—our 1927 v 

farm and garden seeds exactly suited to your section. 
Page after page of northern-grown varieties: Alfalfa, 
Clover, 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds. : 
—many prize-winning vegetables, unobtainable else- 
where. 


And remember that for 39 years Farmer Brand Seeds 
have been sold on a guarantee basis. , 
make your own tests, and if any of our seeds fail to 
meet your expectations, return them at our expense 
and your money will be refunded. 
TODAY 
Seed samples upon request. 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 


atalog will lead you to the 


Seed Grain, Seed Potatoes, 


Seed Corn, Pe ‘ 
Many new originations 


We want you to 


Mail the coupon 


for free Catalog. Compare our prices! 


Seedamen since 1888 
Faribault, Minn. 








TRIPLE WALL 
TAPESTRY TILE 


or WOOD STAVE 
will keep your milk pails full 
the year around, 
Buy Now—Pay Later 
No money down, Pay first in- 
stallment next Septem 


mber. Fi- 
nal payment in the fall of 1928, 
Wri 


ite for literature. 


Independent Silo Co. 


778 Pillsbury Ave., St. Paul, Mina. 





Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 
Write for price and FR ES sample 


DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
349 W. Madison, Chicago, Lilinois 
Plant: Buffalo, lowa 





The Newman Shear Cut Grinder and Elevator grinds, 
sereens and elevates—in only ONE operation—which 


saves. you real money and labor. 
wear out the feed. 
detachable 


The 


Will not burn or 
Positively a shear cut. 
bolter will screen all material 


ground and also serves as an oat huller. 


lewman for YOU can 
your approval 


not afford to 
Write today, for full details. 


be without the Newman. 


NEWMAN GRINDER COMPANY 





FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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The Gadsby Special 


(Continued ‘rom Page 9° 


“Due any time now,” said Harvey. “It’s 
past midnight, isn’t it?’ He got to his 
feet. 

“Yes,” 
home?” 

“Sure,” he said. Then she was gone. 


she -said. “Can you make it 


ARVEY set out for home. He figured 

that the storm had delayed Vicky 
and his confederates and so was not sur- 
prised when, just before he reached the 
highway, he saw a car turn into the road 
to the Graham place. The occupants were 
driving with dimmers and driving very 
slowly. The engine made little noise. 
Harvey stepped aside into the bushes and 
waited until it had passed. He heard 
Vicky’s voice saying. “Can't figure out 
what has happened to Harvey. I didn’t 
know ” Harvey lost the rest of it as 
the distance between them increased. 





Next morning, shortly after he opened 


the shop, Vicky appeared. The little man 
was in an ugly mood, 

“Where'd you go last night?’ he de- 
manded, “Why didn’t you keep your word 
and go with us?” 

“Decided that I needed a bath,’’ Har- 
vey told him, cheerfully, “and the water 
felt so good when I got in that I just 
couldn’t come out. Stayed in nearly all 
night,” he added, grinning. Vicky snorted. 

“Where was you?” he repeated. 

“T told you I'd go to the Graham place, 
didn’t 1?” demanded Harvey. 
“You done more’n that,” 

“You promised to go.” 

“Yes, and I kept my promise.” 

“Whats’ that?” asked Vicky, 
ciously. 

“I say I kept my word. What kind of 
a reception .did you get over there?” 

“Reception!”’ snorted Vicky. ‘We got 
the merry ha, ha. They asked us in and 
was just as sociable as pie. Somebody,” 


said Vicky. 


suspl- 





he bent a keen look on Harvey, “tipped 
them off. Point is, who done it?” 

“Don't look at me that way,” said Har- 
vey, grinning. 

“And don't you fool with a government 
officer!’ said Vicky, fiercely. ‘*You come 
across! You know somethin’!” 

Harvey told him what had happened— 
all of it, even to the warning he had given 


the girl. ‘Now arrest me as a fellow- 
conspirator,” he said, grimly; “if you 
want to.” 


Vicky suddenly grinned. 

“Don’t blame you a bit,” he said. “You 
couldn't have done anything else. But,” 
his tone suddenly became raspy, “Ill get 
that bunch vit. That is,” he amended, 
“if they don’t pull out before I do.” 

“You look for them to do that?” asked 
Harvey. 

“f do,” Vicky nodded. 
tin’ too hot for ’em around here. You 
keep your bill out from now on or I'll 
lock you up to git you out of the way.” 

“Count me out from now on,” said 
Harvey. “I've got plenty else to do.” 


“Things is git- 


YEXT day, Harvey decided to run up 
und go over the whole course where 
the test was to be held. He took the 
Lizard and started early, and it took him 
all day to go over the course. He went 
over it carefully and found it to be all 
that Mr. Sinclair had said of it. It was 
a test ground! Two hundred miles.of it! 
Mud, sand, hills, curves, rocks, every 
conceivable road condition under which a 
car could be subjected. He drew a plan 
of the course as he went over it, and 
when he finished the drawing looked 
something like the subjoined illustration— 
a gigantic hand without the thumb. 














The danger in the course, Harvey de- 
cided, lay principally in the curves, of 
which there were thirty or more. The 
course wriggled, like a serpent in places. 
The hills were formidable, and the Lizard 
was severely taxed on them. The sandy 
stretches he found to be especially treach- 
erous. It was impossible to control a car 
in them at high speed. 

After the preliminary straightaway of 
a few miles, there were twenty miles of 
this without a halt. Twenty miles in low 
most of the way, followed by a ten-mile 
grade that was terrific; that was the in- 
side line of the little finger. There was 
everything, to be concise, in the course 
but geod roads. It was certainly a testing 
ground, At the start and finish only were 
a few miles of perfect roads. 

When he had completed the course and 
studied the diagram, he noted that at the 
base of the last finger of the course the 
road curved in there on both sides. As 
he studied it, he reasoned that it could 
not be more than a mile or two across the 
base of this finger. He wondered if it 
would be possible for a car to cut across 
there. If so, about forty miles of the 
worst part of the course could be 
lopped off, 

The idea so obsessed him that he de- 
cided to drive back to the base of this 
finger, a distance of about thirty miles, 
re see for himself, and so acted on the 
idea. F: 2 

At this point, he drove the special aside 
into some bushes and set out across the 
the base of the finger afoot. The ground 
was sparsely timbered, but he at once 
struck the ruts of an old disused trail. 
It dipped down into wet marsh ground, 
but the old road bed seemed firm enough 
until he presently came to a swamp that 
had once been corduroyed. The old tim- 
ber of the fill had rotted away, rendering 
the road impassable. He doubted if a 
horse could have wallowed thru, and 
crossed himself with difficulty after wad- 
ing knee deep in the slimy black ooze, 
On the other side, however, the old trail 
was fairly solid, and following it he 
quickly came out upon the test road on 
that side. Turning back, he re-crossed 
the neck, sure that the swamp rendered 
a cut-off impossible. He would not have 
to worry about anyone trving to do that. 

{ft was quite dark when he got back to 
the Road. Lizard, and he reflected, as he 
drove soberly homeward that it was a 
day well spent. A fellow, he thought, 
couldn't know too much about such a 
course, 


HE next four days he spent in clear- 
ing up the work that had piled up 
at the garage and in breaking in the° 
Gadsby Special. About the middle of the 
afternoon of the dav before the test was 


to be made, he answered the telephone 
and was surprised to find Iva on the 
wire. Not that he had forgotten her— 


that was far from the truth—because, in 
fact, she had been occupying a great part 
of his thought continually. 

“Plivver’s ailing again,” 
“Could you come over and fix it?” 

“Why,” he hesitated, surprised at the 
request, and instantly scenting a trap, “TI 
don’t know whether it'd be exactly healthy 
for me to be caught over there.” 

“Oh, they’re gone,”’ she told him quick- 
Iv. “I'm here alone, and I’m leaving as 
soon as [ can get the flivver in the same 
notion,”’ 

“Gone!” he echoed blankly. 

“Yes,”" she repeated, clearly. “I'l guar- 
antee vou safe return, or if you don’t 
think my fuarantee is any good, I sup- 
pose T could call a man from town.” 

Her tone stung Harvey; shamed him a 


she told him. 


little, too. No one, he reflected, could 
talk to him that way and get away 
with it. 


“Be over right away,” he told her. 

As he drove over, he turned the matter 
over in his mind carefully and looked at 
it from every angle. The more he con- 
sidered it, the more positive he became 
that she wasn’t laying a trap for him. 
Whatever she might have done, he 
decided, she had never Ned to him. 

“Anyway,” he said aloud, grimly, as he 
wrenghed the Road Lizard out of a rut, 
“it'll take a lot more than two lousy sons- 
o’-guns like them to scare me away from 
anywhere!” 

He found her fussing impatiently over 
the engine when he drove up. She was 
dressed for the road, and looked unusu- 
ally attractive. 

“Up to her old tricks, is she?” he greet- 
ed her, 

“It's always a new one,” she said, smil- 
ing at him. “If it was always the same 
old one, I could get used to her.” 

“A flivver,” he told her, gravely, 
with a light in his eyes, “is the 
underrated animal on the road.” 

“Why?” she wanted to know. 

“They’re rated as simple,” he replied, 
grinning, “but when you get down to 
facts, they can invent more cussed ways 
to get out of work than anything on 
the road.” 

“There is something in that,” she said, 
laughing with him. “It’s always the un- 
expected that this one springs.” 

“Plenty of gas and oil?” Tie asked. 


else 


yet 
most 
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“Plenty,” 
spark.” 

“Not a word, eh?” said Harvey. 
from the start?” 

“Coughed a few times,” she told him. 
“At first.” 

Harvey started at the timer and 
worked back systematically. He located 
the trouble at the extreme rear end—the 
muffler was plugged tightly with cotton 
waste. He removed the material and 
asked her to try the motor, It responded 
instantly. 

‘What was the trouble?” she asked, as 
she cut the ignition. 

“Muffler clogged,” he told her, unde- 
cided as to whether or not he should tell 
her that it had plainly been clogged pur- 
posely. She read his face, 

“Why not tell the rest?’’ she asked. 

“Ts there any reason,” he wanted to 
know, “why your father or brother would 
not want you to use the car tonight?” 

“There might be,” she replied, evasive- 
ly, adding slyly, “But they hadn't count- 
ed on you, had they Harvey?” 

Harvey wondered if she was 
him or making fun of him. 
decided on the latter. 

“It would be a poor policy,” he told her, 
“for anyone to count much on me.” 


she said, “and a good, fat 


“Right 


praising 
Finally he 


HE sensed his hurt instantly. In fact, 

Harvey’s nature was so transparent 
that it would have been surprisng if she 
hadn't. 

“Don’t think too hard of me, Harvey,” 
she said quickly. ‘And since you have 
been so good to help me, I'll repay you 
in kind. That motor test comes off to- 
morrow, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes,” he said, sure 
well as he. 

“Well, then,’ she leaned toward him a 


she knew it as 


little in the intensity of her mood, “watch 
out for the black car!” 
“The black car!” he echoed. “What 


do you know about a black car?” 

She looked at him an instant as if at 
the point of making a confession of some 
sort. Evidently she changed her mind, 
because she said, “Oh, I just dreamed it.”’ 

Harvey knew this for a bit of pure fic- 
tion. Nevertheless, he was puzzled. 

“The only other car T have any reason 
to be afraid of,” he pointed out, “is the 
other Rotar. And it’s a bright yellow.” 

“Suppose,” she suddenly flashed, ‘‘one 
of the other cars were driven by someone 
who was interested in wrecking you. That 
would make it easy for the other Rotar, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes,” he admitted, astounded, “it cer- 
tainly*would. But what I'd like to know 
is, is all this just supposing?” 

“Just supposing,’”? she assured him, 

“And, further,”’ continued Harvey bold- 
ly, “I’d like to know why you're taking 
the trouble to suppose this for me when 
your interests are on the other side.” 

She flushed and looked at the ground, 

“Why?” persisted Harvey, pushing his 
advantage, 

“You did consider my 
cient, didn’t you?” she 
smiling again, 

“It'd take more than your precious 
father or brother to keep me from seeing 
you,” he told her, boldly. Immediately he 
wished he had been more careful in the 
selection of his words; he might have of- 
fended her. 

“Precious!” she exclaimed, 
“Ts that the best you can do?” 

“Yes,” he said, looking at her, ‘at least 
in the presence of relatives. I could do a 
lot better under favorable conditions.” 

“Go ahead,” she invited him. “It won't 
offend me any.” 

Harvey shook his head, suddenly grave. 
“They're your father dnd brother,” he 
said. “Can’t get away from that.” 

She saf@ nothing—just looked at him. 

“Aren't they?” he asked, 

“Suppose they are,” she 
ly. “But, oh, Harvey, please 
too hard of me!” 

Harvey looked at her steadily. 
promise that,’’ he replied, steadily, “easy.” 

“And Harvey,” she hurried on, “black 
as things may seem against me, I’ve never 
told them anything that would harm you.” 

“Anything?” he asked with emphasis, 
looking at her steadily. 


guarantee suffi- 
said, equivocally, 


sald, hurried- 
don't think 


“T can 


“Anything,” she replied, readily. “Why 
do you look at me that way?’ 
“T was just wondering,” he _ replied, 


“how they guessed that those plans were 


complete when I told them they were not. 
Your father believed me, too. I never 
told anybody different but you.” 

“Lafe’s window opened just above the 
porch,” she told him. “He went up to 
write letters, you know.” 

“Oh!” said Harvey, a world of relief 
in his voice. Then, after a long interval 
of awkward silence, he muttered, ‘‘Guess 
I’ll have to get back. Good-bye.” 

She stood looking after him, as long 


as he was in sight. 

Tt was a sad jumble of things that Har- 
vey turned over in his mind that night, 
and he could make nothing of it. But 
one phrase of her’s stuck in his mind 
and would not be ousted. He went to 
sleep, mulling over it, almost the last 
thing she had said to him: “Don’t think 
too hard of me, Harvey!” 


E WAS out before dawn the next 
; day, giving the Special her last 
grooming. It was unnecessary because 


if ever a car was tuned, the Special was. 
The sky was threatening, 


and he made 
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of Wheat, Barley and other 
Cereal and Forage Crop Diseases 
wiped out with 


SEMESAN 


The Organic Mercury Disinfectant 
for Dust or Liquid Application 






& long as there’s a possibility of a better way 
of fighting disease there’s always a possibility 
that you’re not getting the most out of your acres 
and your effort. Read what Powell Fullerton of 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, says about Semesan: 


“I found your Semesan treatment for wheat to 


py 1 de increase germination and stand decided over for- 
smut of Loose smut maldehyde treatment on the same ground and 
wheat. of wheat. under the same conditions. WhileI did not harvest 
f OXPERIMENT) the two treatments separately,1 noticed, when cut- 
E Stistane: ‘Aatt ting, a much heavier stand on the Semesan side of 


cultural Colleges and 
large-acre farmers 
have found Semesan 
the most effective, 
most economical dis- 
infectant for the fol- 
lowing diseases: 


Smut Diseases — Bune 
or stinking smut of 
wheat; covered smut 
of barley; stem smuts 
of rye; flag smut of 
wheat; loose and 
grain smut of sor- 
ghum; head smut of 
millet and smut of 
cheat. 

Leaf Diseases—Stripe 
diseases of barley 
and glume spot of 
wheat can be effec- 
tively checked. The 
spot and net blotch . = 7 


of barley have also ZB = a 


the field. From this | judge I had an increased 
yield. Lintend to again use Semesan on my wheat 
and Semesan Bel on my potatoes.” 


In Delaware, according to the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, “One grower disinfected his seed with 
Semesan and reduced covered smut from 22% to 
0.5%. One field of spring barley where seed had 
been treated with Semesan showed only a trace 
of loose smut while untreated seed showed 1%. 
Spring barley treated with Semesan showed com- 
plete control of stripe while check contained 0.5%. 
In a field of winter barley treated with the same 
substance only 1% leaf blotch was found on the 
lower leaves while 20% was found on the check.” 
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yielded to treatment 
with Semesan. 

Stem and Root Diseases 
—Anthracnose of 
wheat, rye, oats, blue 
grass, ‘orchard grass 
and timothy, “take- 
all’’ and seedling 
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What ts the 
COST 
of painting 
with Eagle? 


TOTAL COST 





COST OF 
MATERIAL 


6 barn cost of painting is deter- 
mined by the cost of materials, 
plus the cost of labor. 

In the big cities a paint job is 70% 
labor cost and only 30% material 
cost. In rural communities labor 
costs are a little lower but labor 
everywhere is so high that you can 
not afford anything but the highest 
quality of paint materials, It re- 
quires less labor to apply high qual- 
ity paint because it covers well; it 
brushes out easily and can be spread 
over a greater area, thus reducing 
the cost per square foot. 


The principal reason for the econ- 
omy of Eagle Pure White Lead is 
its long wearing quality —made pos- 
sible by the tough elastic strength of 
pure lead in oil—a strength which 
no other material seems to possess 
so completely. 

And Eagle is inexpensive in first 
cost. One hundred pounds makes 
approximately seven gallons of pure 
lead paint. 

Ask any good painter his opinion 
of Eagle Pure White Lead—in use 
since 1843. The Eagle-Picher Lead 
Company, 134 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Have you your free copy of the Eagle 


“Tinting and Mixing Chart"? It contains 
many helpful suggestions for farm painting. 
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sure that the chains were in the tool kit. 
Breakfasting early, he stowed in the seat 
a generous lunch his mother had put up 
for him, and prepared to set out. 

“Be careful, Harvey,” she said, appre- 
hensively, yet with a world of pride in 
her eyes. 

“Sure,”” he replied. “Nothing for you 
to worry about. This will be just like 
taking candy from a baby. Be back by 
night with the do-re-me.” 

“Of course you will,” she told him. 

At the testing ground, he found eight 
cars lined up and waiting on the straight- 
nway. Instinctively he looked for the 
other Rotar and located it almost at once. 
Its flaming yellow marked it distinctive- 
Iv—down next to the last in the other 
end of the line. Tafe Rosener stood lean- 
ing on the hood and talking easily to the 
driver next to him. Lafe was smoking a 
cigarette, and he waved it débonairly as 
Harvey took his place in the line. The 
lad saw nothing of the Bixlers, and he 
guessed that they had changed their minds 
about coming. 

A big black car, low slung and power- 
ful looking, stood the last.in line. It drew 
Harvey’s attention at once. The driver 
was not in view, and Harvey watched for 
him to appear with no little intérest. He 
wondered, as the wait lengthened, why 
they did not start. 

About ten o’clock, Mr. Sinclair, accom- 
panied by two other men, evidently offi- 
clals arrived. 

Now, thought Harvey, we'll soon be off; 
but no, still the word did not come. Noon 
came and passed. He ate the lunch his 
mother had put up for him, and it began 
to rain. At first a gentle drizzle which 
increased steadily. Harvey got into a 
slicker and put on chains all around. 

“We'll be in the dark finishing this 
run,” he muttered. “Dark up there on 
them bluffs, and in the rain! Boy, howdy! 
What a combination. Maybe they'll call 
it off.” 

Just then a mud-splattered flivver from 
the south slithered out into the course 
and headed up the back track. Harvey 
recognized Iva Rosener at once, but she 
did not cast a single glance at the line of 
waiting cars gleaming in the rain. 


Mr. Sinclair stepped out of his car at 
this instant, a white flag in his hand— 
the starting flag. 


“Be ready to start at four,” he said. 

Harvey looked at his watch. It lacked 
three minutes of that hour. Three min- 
utes to go! (Concluded next week) 


PREPARE HOTBED FOR EARLY 


PLANTS 
The best location for a hotbed for start- 
ing plants early in the spring is on a 


southern or southeastern slope on the 
protected side of a building. The build- 
Ing will protect the beds from cold winds 
and the southern exposure will give the 
plants the full benefit of the sunshine. 

The north side of the frame should be 
twelve to eighteen inches above the 
ground and about six Inches above the op- 
posite side, so the slope will be toward the 
south. This will give additional exposure 
to the sun. 

The frame may be made of concrete, 
brick, stone or wood. The sash are usu- 
ally three by six feet and are placed so as 
to rest on two by three inch crossbars 
every three feet. The length of sash will 
determine the width of the hotbed. 

Hotbeds are usually heated by ferment- 
ing manure, steam, hot water or hot air. 
They must be well drained, especially if 
manure is used for heating, as the collec- 
tion of water will prevent fermentation. 

Fresh horse manure, about two parts 
of excrement to one part of straw, wil) 
generate sufficient heat. The manure Is 
prepared by making a flat pile about four 
feet high. This is made ten days or two 
weeks before the hotbed is needed. 

The manure is moistened to start fer- 
mentation, which is usually evident by 
the steaming of the pile in two or three 
days. At this time the pile should be 
turned once to insure uniform heating. 

In a few days the manure will be ready 
and is placed in the hothed pit in layers 
and well tramped, especially around the 
sides. A layer of four to six inches of 
good soil placed on the manure completes 
the hotbed for planting. 


PRUNING RASPBERRIES 

In pruning raspberries and blackberries 
in winter or early spring, the proper 
amount of cutting back depends upon the 
species and variety, says the Ohio experi- 
ment station. The side branches of black 
raspberries are usually headed back to 
about eighteen inches in length. How- 
ever, heading back the side branches of 
vigorous canes of the Cumberland, to four 
to eight buds, may result in larger ber- 
ries but approximately the same total 
yield as when more buds are left. 

Blackberry laterals cut back one-half, 
leaving seven to nine buds, usually pro- 
duce larger and less seedy fruits than 
when lightly pruned. Severe heading 
back of the laterals of black raspberries 
and: blackberries is not always desirable. 
In some seasons removing the ends of the 
canes or shoots of certain varieties may 
not leave enough fruit buds. 

Unless the canes of red raspberries are 
very tall or the old canes have not been 
removed, no spring pruning will be re- 
quired. Old canes should be removed, and 
it is usually best to cut tall canes back 
to four or five feet. 
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Think first of your family. The 
furnace heated home adds so 
much to their happiness, to their 
comfort and to their health. 


Remember the children last win- 
ter, their attacks of croup, their 
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Could you measure costs 


The moderate investment you make for a furnace installation 
lasts for years. The original cost spread over a number of years 


Thousands of Iowa farmers have installed Colonial furnaces. 
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The New Jenney shreds 
cornatalks, including 
joints, to fine, easily di- 
gested fodder. This fod- 
der makes ideal bedding 
too, wonderful for fertil- 


izer. 


The New Jenney huske 
corn as clean as by hand. 
Gets every bit of corn, 
without waste and at sur- 
prising speed. 





The New Jenney is the 
peer of all silo fillers. 
Powerful _ blast. Water 


connection available. Puts 
silage in right so it keeps 
right. 
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LEAR the field and lick the corn borer! 
Husking by hand, leaving stalks in the 
fields, is wasteful. Cut your corn and 
Use a New Jenney any time during 
year to husk the corn and shred the stalks, 


If you own a silo, the New Jenney will surprise 


you with its efficiency as a silo filler. The 
Yew Jenney will increase your corn income 
20% to 50%, and, by cleaning your cornfields, 
you eliminate the chance of harboring the 


dreaded corn borer. 


Write today for full details of this 
marvelous 3 in 1 machine. 


HALL MFG. CO. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—Slim’s little bus must be feeling sort of flat 
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Southern—Ringgold County, Feb. 18— | 
We have had changeable weather for the | 
past week—rain, two inches of snow, then 
mud, now frozen solid. Plenty of feed of 
all kinds. At sales corn sells at 60 to 70 
cents, oats 40 to 50 cents, good hay $9 to 
$12. <A larger crop of pigs and lambs is 
expected.—Monroe Newton, 

Central—Story County, Feb. 16—After 
so much fine weather that the mud roads 
all thawed out and became almost im- 
passable, they froze up, and about four 
inches of snow fell. That, too, is going 
now. Many farm sales are still being 
held. Cows and hogs bring good prices; 
chickens fair; a good cow will bring from 
$100 to $125; hogs bring market price or 
even better. Purebred hogs are selling 
well. Corn sells at 52 cents, oats 38 cents, 
hogs $11.10, sweet cream 54 cents, eggs 
24 to 33 cents. Much corn being shelled. 
Many winter pigs dying.—Mrs. E. O. Rob- 
inson. 

Eastern—Dubuque County, Feb. 14—A 
midwinter snow arrived last night, fol- 
lowing a two weeks’ period of springlike 
weather. The day opens up warm, so we 
think the severest part of the winter has 
passed. Roads very rough, owing to re- 
cent thaws. Farmers busy getting the 





season’s wood cut and the meat supply 
taken care of.—M. C. Slattery. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, Feb. 18 | 
Had an unusually small amount of snow | 
with plenty of mud; colder today. Has 
been a good winter to save feed. Some 
eases of flu among hogs. Most of the 
hogs have gone to market. Many fall pigs 
died from flu and cholera. Not much corn 
moving. Not many cattle on feed. Corn 
selling around 60 cents at sales; plenty of 
sales. Moving is the order of the day now, 
with quite a number moving. Eggs are 
22 cents, butterfat 47 cents.—John L. 
Herman. 

Northeastern—Howard County, Feb. 18 
—We had nearly one week of thawing 
weather and then it froze up for a week. 
A few farm sales this week and more next 
week. Not many farms changing tenants 
this spring. Feed is scarce. Quite a little 
alfalfa hay has been shipped in this win- 
ter. Some land changing hands. There 
is no sleighing on the main roads, but it 
is fair on the side roads.—H. E. Wells. 

Northwestern—Sioux County, Feb. 18— 
The paid membership in the Union Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau shows an increase of 





more than 100 members over the same 
period last year. During the period of 
drouth and feed shortage last summer, 
the two highest producing cows in the 
Tri-State Cow Testing Association were 
owned by L. E. Wilcox, in this county. 
These cows, with a production of 50 Ibs. 
of butterfat each during a dry month, 
were fed no grain, but grazed on excel- 
lent sweet clover pasture. Many farmers 
are planning to increase their sweet clo- 
ver acreage.—Mrs. A. B. Maynard. 





ILLINOIS 
Western—Fulton County, Feb. 17—Fine 
weather overhead for two weeks. Lots of 
mud; dirt roads almost impassable. Lots 
of hard-roads meetings. Farm sales still 
plentiful. Some leaving the farm, others 
ean hardly make ends meet. The river 


bottom farmer was out of luck this year. | 


Produce about the same as last report. 
All stock wintering good. A few cases of 
cholera.—J. E. Corey. 


NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, Feb. 14 
—The wheat fields are beginning to turn 
green and there is very little damage 
shown in the fields as yet. Nearly every 
farmer has to buy corn for feed this 
winter, and a great many have to buy 
oats and hay as well. It is said that fif- 
teen cars of corn are sold a week in Jef- 





ferson county alone, so you can see just 


what the farmers here are up against.— 
Charles M. Turner. 

Southeastern—Otoe County, Feb. 21— 
At this time there is not much to report. 
Many public sales are being held, and all 
good offerings are bringing good prices. 
Have been having real winter weather, 
which has been quite severe on livestock, 
Local markets as follows: Wheat $1.23, 
corn 59 and 60 cents, oats 40 cents, cream 
45 cents, eggs 25 cents, butter 35 cents. 
Not much grain moving to market and 
fat hogs mostly sold. Brood sows in de- 
mand.—L. D. McKay. 








How the Farm Bill Went 
Thru 








(Continued from page 14) 
Democrats For 


Abernethy, Allgood, <Almon, = Arnold, 
Ayres, Bankhead, Barkley, Black of Tex- 
as, Blanton, Bowling, Brand of Georgia, 
Browning, Busby, Byrns, Cannon, Carter 
of Oklahoma, Chapman, Collier, Collins, 


Davey, Davis, Dickinson of Missouri, | 
Driver, Eslick, Evans, Fisher, Fulmer, 
yambrill, Gardner, Garrett of Texas, 


Gasque, Gilbert, Green of Florida, Green- 
wood, Hammer, Harrison, Hastings, Hay- 
den, Hill of Alabama, Hill of Washington, 
foward, Jacobstein, Jeffers, Johnson of 
Kentucky, Johnson of Texas, Jones, Kemp, 
Kerr, Kincheloe, Lankford, Larsen, Laza- 
ro, Lea of California, Little, Lozier, Lyon, 
McClintic, MeKeown, McReynolds, Me- 
Swain, MeSweeney, Major, Mansfield, 
Martin of Louisiana, Milligan, Moore of 
Kentucky, Morehead, Nelson of Missouri, 
Oldfield, Oliver of Alabama, Parks, Quin, 
tagon, Rainey, Rankin, Rayburn, Reed of 
Arkansas, Romjue, Rubey, Rutherford, 


Sabath, Sanders of Texas, Shallenberger, | 


Steagall, Stedman, Sumners of Texas, 


Swank, Taylor of Colorado, Thomas, Till- | 


man, Upshaw, Vinson of Georgia, Vinson 
of Kentucky, Warren, Whittington, Wil- 
liams of Texas, Wilson of Mississippi- 
Total demoerats for—97. 

Farmer-lLabor for—Carss, Wefald—2. 

Independent for—Kvale—1. 

Socialist for—Berger—1. 

Total for the bill—214. 


Republicans Against 

Ackerman, Aldrich, Andrew, Bacharach, 
Bachmann, Bacon, Beedy, Beers, Begg, 
Bowles, Brigham, Britten, Burdick, Bur- 
ton, Butler, Carpenter, Carter of California, 
Chalmers, Chindblom, Cooper of Ohio, 
Coyle, Crowther, Crumpacker, Dallinger, 
Darrow, Davenport, Dempsey, Ellis, Fair- 
child, Fenn, Fish, Roy G. Fitzgerald, Fort, 
Foss, Free, Freeman, Frothingham, Gib- 
son, Gifford, Glynn, Hale, Hardy, Hersey, 
Hill of Maryland, Houston, M. D. Hull of 
Iilinois, Jenkins, Johnson of Washington, 
Kahn, Kearns, Kiess, Lehlbach, Luce, Mc- 
Fadden, McLaughlin of Michigan, Mac- 
Gregor, Madden, Magee of Pennsylvania, 
Magee of New York, Mapes, Martin of 
Massachusetts, Merritt, Michaelson, Mills, 
Montgomery, Moore of Ohio, Morin, Nel- 
son of Maine, Newton of Minnesota, Par- 
ker, Patterson, Perkins, Porter, Pratt, 
Ransley, Reed of New York, Scott, Seger, 
Shreve, Snell, Sosnowski, Speaks, Sproul 
of Illinois, Stalker, Stobes, Sweet, Taber, 
Temple, Thatcher, Tilson, Tincher, Tink- 
ham, Tolley, Treadway, Underhill, Vaile, 
Vare, Vincent, Voigt, Wainwright, Wason, 
Watres, Watson, Welsh of Pennsylvania, 
White of Maine, Woodyard. Republicans 
against—108, 


Democrats Against 
Aswell, Auf der Heide, Bell, Black of New 
York, Bland, Bloom, Box, Boylan, Briggs, 
Buchanan, Bulwinkle, Cochran, Connally 
of Texas, Connery, Corning, Cox, Crisp, 
Crosser, Cullen, Deal, Dominick, Dough- 


ton, Douglas, Doyle, Drane, Drewery, Ed- 
wards, Fletcher, Garner of Texas, Garrett 
of Tennessee, Griffin, Hare, Huddleston, 
Hudspeth, Hull of Tennessee, Kindred, 
Lanham, Lindsay, Linthicum, MeDuffie, 
MeMillan, Montague, Mooney, Moore of 
| Virginia, Norton, O’Connell of New York, 
O'Connell of Rhode Island, O’Connor of 
Louisiana, Oliver of New York, Peery, 
Prall, Quayle, Rouse, Randlin, Sears of 
Florida, Smithwick, Somers, Spearing, 
Stevenson, Sullivan, Taylor of West Vir- 
ginia, Tucker, Tydings, Underwood, Wea- 
ver, Weller, Whitehead, Wilson of Louisi- 
ana, Woodrum, Wright. Total democrats 
against—70. 

Total against—178. 

Republicans paired for—Anthony, King, 
Walters, Strong of Pennsylvania—4., 

Democrats paired for—Kunz, Celler, 
Canfield, Lowrey, Wtngo—5. 

Total paired for—9. 

Republicans paired against—Golder, 
Eaton, Connolly of Pennsylvania, McLeod, 
sraham—5. 

Democrats paired against—Gallivan, 
Dickstein, Mead, Pou—4. 

Total paired against—9. 

Republicans not reeorded as voting and 





not paired—Appleby, Bixler, Brumm, 
Campbell, Curry, Fredericks, Gorman, 
Kelly, Lineberger, Magrady, Perlman, 


Phillips, Strother, Swartz, Swoope, Taylor 
of New Jersey—16. 

Democrats not recorded as voting and 
not paired—Carew, Cleary, Goldsborough, 
Morrow, O’Connor of New York, Lee of 
Georgia—6. 

Speaker Longworth did not vote, and 
there are two vacancies in the house. 





FUEL SHORTAGF NOT LIKELY 


Tn spite of the enormous drain made 
on our fuel supply thru the tremendous 
increase in the number of automobiles, 
trucks and tractors, the fuel experts of 
| the Bureau of Mines take an optimistic 
| view of the situation and predict that 
there is no immediate likelihood of a fuel 
shortage or even of any very serious in- 
crease in fuel prices. 

In practically all oil fields, it is esti- 
| mated thrt only one-seventh of the total 
oll is removed by the present methods of 
flowing and pumping. Also that by bet- 
ter methods of rejuvenation and increased 
recovery now known or which will soon 
be developed, another two-sevenths of the 
original supply can be secured. In other 
words, that twice as much more fuel can 
thus be secured from practically every 
oll field as has already been taken out. 
This will still leave in the sands four 
times as much oll as has already been 
taken out by present methods; some of 
this ofl may be recovered by methods yet 
to be devised. 

It is believed that when all the of] has 
heen secured from the sands at reasonable 
cost, other sources of fuel and lubricants 
for internal combustion engines will be 
found available from other sources, coal 
and coal distillates, shale oil, aleghol, syn- 
thetic hydrocarbons, and so on, and the 
fuel authorities feel sure that sufficient 
| raw material is in sight to supply gaso- 

line and lubricating oils for a long period 
of time. 














1OWA CORN MOVES WEST 

Corn marketing has been unusually 
brisk in southwest Iowa in recent weeks, 
according to reports received by the Iowa 
Weather and Crop Bureau. Most of this 
corn has moved to the southwest thru 
Kansas City and Omaha. In recent years, 
the influence of the Chicago market has 
decreased in western Iowa. This seems 
the more remarkable in view of the fact 
that the total production of corn in the 
nearby states, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, 
has shown a decreasing tendency during 
the last fifteen years, 








BABY CHICKS 





We Specialize in These 
Variéties 

Barred Rocks, White Rocks, R. 
and 8.C. BR. L. Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes, 8.C. Buif and White Or- 
Dingtons, 8. C, White Leghorns, 
8. C. Buff Leghorns, 8.C. Br. L: 

horns, Buff Rocks, 8.C. Black Mi- 
norcas, Light Brahmas, 8.C. Mot- 
tled Ancenas, 6. L. Wyandottes. 


RAMSEYER'S CHICKS 


Sure to Please-Sure to Pay 













You can gut 2 lot of extra 
peuntey profits later on, by 

ting @ little care now in 
ore mg, your chicks. am- 
seyer chicks batched by the 
oll reliable Iowa hatchery, 
have helped thousands of 
poultry raisers to make more 
money, season a season. 
They can do the sameforyou. 

Every Ramseyer chick is 
hatched. under the al 
supervision of J. A m- 
seyer, dean of Iowa hatch- 


Par or near, they all 
like Ramseyer accred- 


ying 
ord. We id, and 
ghee i orem WE CURRANT RS 10% 

Book me for 3.009 100% SATISFACTION. 
rg Ralph Burns, of _ Send at once for Ramsey- 
Carlisle, lowa, says: ers big free chick catalog. 
“Our Leghorns are Deséribes our big, modern 
aying at 5% months. hatchertes,the care we use in 
ever saw such, even hatching, etc. A book worth 
pullets.”” having. Write for it today. 


RAMSEYER HATCHERIES 
Box 23 Oskaloosa, lowa 


Branch Hatcheries at Pulaski d Washington, Ia. 


BABY CHICKS 


From MILLER at Hampton 


If you are interested in unusual baby chick values, 
be sure to get my new catalog. Customers repeat- 
edly write about the satisfaction which they get from 
my personally inspected baby chicks oan stock. 
Here are some special values: 
Rose Comb White Minorca Hatching Eggs. 
S.C. White Minorca Baby Chicks and Eggs. 
S. C. Brown Leghorn Baby Chicks and Eggs. 
e Everlay strain.) 
S.C. White Leghorn Baby Chicks and Eggs, 
Hollywood, Tancred and English strains. 
wenty other varieties of PURE BRED 
BABY CHICKS and hatching eggs. 
FREE CATALOG 








Be sure to get a copy of my new ca‘alog which gives 
full description of all the varieties | sell, together 
with prices and my SPECIAL OFFER to early 
buyers. Write today 


F. MILLER POULTRY YARDS, Ham>ton, lowa 








MACY HATCHERIES, 





Macy ‘“‘Standard-Bred To Lay” Chicks 


Produced Under the Supervision of the 


IOWA INSPECTED AND ACCREDITED HATCHERY ASSH. 


We deliver only strong, vigorous chicks. 
live delivery. Send for our catalog and prices. 


Box Y, 


We guarantee satisfaction and 100% 


10WA FALLS, I0WA 











EGGLAND FARMS 


$1,500 ANNUALLY FROM 500 LEGHORNS 


Pure Tancred strain 8.C.W Jeghorns. World’ gatent 5 Poiiqroed males. Grandson of $500 from a hen, 
heads our flock. Prompt shipment." oO. iE desined: prices. Catleg —~¥ i 7F Spee 
ox W. 





#° VERNON, |OWA 





THERE IS A DIFFERENCE IN CHIX! 
Our chix are all from Iowa Inspected and Accredited Flocks. All chicks double sorted and 
weighed before shipment—They are better. If you want big strong vigorous healthy chix, 


write for our catalog and attractive price list. 
PRENTIS BROS. HATCHERY, 


Box W, MOUNT AYR, 10WA 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, February 25, 1927. 














MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the eorresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 144 per cent of pre-war and 90 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, butter, eggs, hides and copper are 
decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction, 














GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 






















































































about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal, 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 
FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 
JULY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 

tionships as a base, July lard now indi- 
cates a price of $9.62 per cwt. for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next July. July rib 
sides indicate a price of $10.19 for hogs 
next July. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
February 5, 1927, of the 1921-1925 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 115 per cent, gtain 
101 per cent, livestock 88 per cent, 
lumber 97 per cent, ore 117 per cent, 
and miscellaneous merchandise 114 per 
cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 ver cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 




































































149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 


age railroad workman is now getting 





























— Butter, creamery extras, last week 

oe - 5le, week before 49%c; cheddar cheese, 
[g22 we 5 last week 23%c, week before 25\%c; eggs, 
Carl ghw fresh firsts, last week 27c, week before 
e222 £23 33%c; ducks, last week 32%c, week before 
Pare eS 32%4c; fat hens, last week 28c, week before 
A as z a3 Re: spring chickens, last week 28c, week 
Leuleea | before 28c. 

Fisher’s index number ...... 144| 90 

nee a " » 

CATTLE—At Chicago The Week’s Markets 

,300-pound fat cattle ..... ° 146| 105 CATTLE 

1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 143 101 

Canners and cutters ........ i 113 

Feeders ......2--.»- Py A Gee _141| 99 2 

“HOGS—At Chicago in g n 
eR MERE cs csccte00ees e008 ans 99 4 Fs] gi 

Light hogs ........ need | 151 94 rs a & 

5 a aa oovccece . 159 87 Q Ole 

Sows, rough ......... vcnae ee | 137 107 5 7 

=e Med. and heavy wt. beef 

SHEEP—At Chicago steers (1,100 Ibs. up) 

r genes aya rece unig ead 155 103 Choice and prime— 
Lame: Last week ........+++.{11.68/12.38/11.88 
WOOL AND HIDES p Week before .........{11.50|/12.25|11.72 
nF 1000— 
Quarter blood wool, at Boston) 135] 82 “Tast week bee eees{10.50/11,12/ 10.25 
Light cow hides, at Chicago.| ___83!__108 Week before .........{10.30)11.00|10.25 
GRAIN Medium— 

7s Gul —— —— a, week Sverenesenct Sobel O70) B28 
cago— Vee eFOTe ..ceeeeee) 8.42) 9.50) 8.3 

Corn, Wa, F wmtwed cccwccocds 118 103 Common— $ 

Oats, No. 2 white .........+. 98; 113 Last week ........+..| 6.55] 7.82) 6.38 

Wheat, No. 2 red .......000 117 75 Week before ...... 6.45| 7.75! 6.38 

Wheat, No. 1 northe rm 120 83 sat weight beef steers 
On lowa Farms— 1,100 Ibs, down)— 

COTTL cocccccccsccessseseesves 106 106 Choice and prime— 

BES, occcccese Foessvossorerse 86, 113 EMSe WEG o655c00s conc [th ORi12 1210065 

Week before .........{11.98/12.12)11.95 

a MILL-FEEDS Medium and good— 

Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee! 119 102 Last week ...cccccceee| 9-41] 9.75) 9.25 

Linseed meal, at Milwaukee.| 146 101 Week before ......+-.| 9.46] 9.90] 9.25 

Bran, at Kansas City ....... 117 106 Common— 

Shorts, at Kansas City ..... 132 114 Last week ........+++.) 6.38] 7.45! 6.38 

Week before .........| 6.38] 7.50) 6.38 
HAY Butcher cattle— 

No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... 121] 86 Heifers— 

; > - 4 9 Last week ......+.+++.| 8.70] 8.88] 8.6 

No. 2-alfaifa, at Kansas City| 121! __9% Week before ......... 8.75| 8.88] 8.62 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS pg k 6.75 6.80 
woo EE T-7" BY ME WOOK oscccceiccccel Baet %12) 

Butter, at Chicago ,......... 150] = 120 Week before ......... ei5 £00 6.75 

Clover seed, at Toledo ..... 255) 22 Bulls— 

Timothy seed, at Chicago ...) 78) 7 Last week ........++++| 6.10] 6.38] 6.18 

Cotton, at New York ...... -| 105; = 69 Week before .........| 6.25| 6.48] 6.18 

Eggs, at Chicago .........% 92) 95 Canners and cutters— 

Last week .........+..| 4.38] 4.62] 4.25 
PROVISIONS--At Citcage Week before .........) 4.38] 4.62] 4.25 

De” 50 enets bs6 > vuvevecsssssf 114! 85 | Stockers and feeders— | 

ES Or Cr ceus Fad bowen dn ens | 158 100 Last week epreneowinies 8.32] 8.32! 8.38 

EE - ccaets oe wedaseus ivakewn 190} 95 Week before ......... 8.25] 8.12] 8.25 

NIN 5.3's.00.0.6:9:0.00:40:0 0583 50000 167 94 Cows and en al 

4as yeek . : 5.8 
FUTURES—At Chicago Tet Westone BBO! 6:88 

Corn— | 
Mey cccccvcesee cceseevece 114! 101 a 
MET! neds vou cob bess Hd06 689 60 116) 102 Heavy (250 Ibs, | 
September ........+6. is 118] 103 Last week ......e++0+.{11.22/11.58/11.30 

Oats— Week before ..... .» - /11.50/11.88/11.62 
ry ecedeccvccce 94 110 Medium (200-250 Ibs. tes | | | 
BE, ‘whbb.concvevec rabs-onesens 97) 109 Last week ........-...(11,32/11.75/11.55 
September ........ eeccconse 102) 105 Week before ......... 111.62/12.10/11.75 

Wheat— | Light (150-200 Ibs.) — | | 
SS Ee ae 116} 84 Tinat WEEK. o..csses' 111.47/11.85/11.78 
SOY os 115 90 Week before ......... }11.70/12.15/11.98 
September - 117 93 Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 

Lard— | BOOP WOOK “osc d0000008 11.52)11.75/11.82 
ee ee piaees 115! 84 Week before .........{11.70/12.08]12.08 
i scpbpacvdrecnves eeepecce 118 84 Smooth and rough heavy | | 
September .........- eee 115) 84 packing sows (250 Ibs. | 

Sides— | up)— | 
Perry errr yaad 132] 91 ramet Week .6.45 oe eee (10.70/10.65/10,42 
| ERO Re ere ae ee Week before ve eeeesee{10.90110.82/10.82 

Pigs (120 Ibs. down)— 
INDUSTRIAL "PRODUCTS. Last week etd een 11.50112.00 

Goke, at Connellsville ......| 90/ 3 . } fp before .....000. pee 11.75|12.25 

iron, at Birmingham ...{ 125] §2 | Stock nigs— 

i ite ta. 78) «89 Last week ......... ../11.621.....(12.17 

Crude petroleum, at N. York! 73] 93 __Week before ........./11.75].... 112.25 

Lumber— 

Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash-| | SHEEP 
TD ee eee ae 195! 116 | Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
Yellow Pine (southern) | medium to prime— 
ix2 No. 2 com. boards 177 101 Tapet Week ooccccce eee /22.38/12.90/12.45 | 
Yellow Pine 9 southern) | | Week before ......... 112.08/12.38/12.00 
1x6 and 2 B (finish) “| 212 92 | Lambs, culls and common mi 
DS ‘t:000 0409 6090/0.9090.09 145 95 a woe [hkbaeeewee + Hee lteeal 10.38 
Jeek before ......... 10.25/10.50! 9.88 
FINANCIAL Yearling wethers, medium | | | 

Bank clearings, per capita, to prime— | | } 
outside of New York k, Last week ............/10.25/10.88/10.25 
month of January ........ 225 100 Week before ......... /10.12/10.68! 9.75 

Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, | Ewes, medium to choice—|} | | 
eee REE -ecacccocccces 104! 94 Bast Week ..cocscccess) 4921 788) 3.30 

Industrial stocks ; 224 102 Week before ......... 7.50| 8.00! 7.00 

Railroad stocks 119 120 | Feeder lambs, medium to | | 

— ‘ | 
i Wi ck 12.50/12. 50/12.25 

RAILROAD RATES —Freight rates on a o ge gd gy 

corn and oats from towa to Chicago are ___. Week before ......... 112.50/12.50/11. 88 





NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 

















Omaha 
Kansas City 
Chicago 








Mixed clover, No. 1— | 
ASt WEEK scvecvccovesivccce tee 22.00 
15.25 



































Week before segecccvclecces 22.00 
Timothy, No. 1— 
LOE WOON: soivvesscvcdibeces oe 
MOOK WETOTS vc evedseveleecrrleo sce 1.00 
Alfalfa, choice— (° 
Last week ...,.eeecee+{a2-00/22.75) 
Week before ......+..|22.00/22.75) 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
Last week ......e..e..|19.50/20.25| 
Week before .........{19.50(20.75/ 
Alfalfa, standard— | 
Last week ...6.++++0++/18.50/18.00] 
Week before vecceee}hS.50/18.75| 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
Last week .....0+e+..}16.00/15.00} 
WOOK DOETOTO secviccrs 16.00/16.25! 
Oat straw— 
4ASt WEEK ...0000008,+)/10.00} 9.25/12.50 
Week before ...... -- 110.00} 9.25/13.50 
GRAIN 
2] « 
© 5 
° = 3 
1 
2/6 G a 
a ba = un 
re) 5 c y 
1 o 4 ra 
Corn, No. 2Y— | i | 
Last week ....| .76%4| .70% 13% .68 
Week be fore TT] .7144| .7414| 69% 
Corn, No. 3¥— 
Last week ....| .70%| .68% Y, 65% 
Week before .. 712%! -69 “Aoi 66% 
} 


Corn, No. 4Y¥— 
Last week ....| .671%4| .6514]...... .63 
Week before ..| .69%| .6614|......] .68% 

Oats— | 
Last week .... 
Week before .. 

Barley— 

Last week ....| .68 
Week before ..| .6814 
eo 

Last week ....{1.05 
Week before ../1.05% 

Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ....}1.40 
Week before ../1.40% 


FEEDS 











ss 
coco 
ores 














Milwaukee 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
X 
Chicago 


Des 








Bran— | 
Last week....[29.62/25.75/26.62/29.00) 
Week 


before. .|29.50/25.75|27.00/29.00 
Shorts— 


Last week... .{30.75/30.75/28.25/34.00 
Week before. .|30.75|30.50/27.75|34.00 
Homihy feed— 
Last week... .[29.75 30.00 
Week before. .{29.75 30.00 
Linseed meal— 
(oO. po— 
Last week....]/4 
Week before..|4 
Cottonseed meal 
(41 per cent) 
Last week....{36.00 
Week before. .|36.50 
Tankage— 
Last week....}.....|75.00}...../85.00/7. 
Week before..|.....|75.00|...../85.00(7 
Gluten— 
EOS Wek’ vscclecsvetresesleccdelecesvieaeet 
Week before. .|...eclesese er ae 32. v 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


47.00 
47.75 


“1-3 
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; 
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os 
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5.0 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE 











Par value 
Per cent of 





change— 
Last week .......{$4.867 |$4.851 
Week before 
French franc— 
Last week .......{ .193 .03925| 20.3 
Week before ..... .03928| 20.3 


British sterling ex- | 
| 
| 
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> 
> 
an 
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FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1956 
but callable in 1936, were quoted last 
week at $1.00%. These bonds are par at 
44 per cent, and the yield to 1956 is 4.13 
per cent. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.96, week be- 
fore $14.08. Chicago—Last week $12.00, 
week before $12.22. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 41e, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 138c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $24.50, 
and cotton at New York 14.2c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 54%e 
for new, oats 37%c, wheat $1.21. 











EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the second week in 
February were 13,703,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 8,055,000 pounds for the week 
before and 7,374,000 pounds for the same 
week last vear. Exports of pork for the 
second week in February were 4,913,000 
pounds, compared with 4,446,000 pounds 


the week before and 9,383,000 pounds for 
week last year, 


the same 


| and if this is the 
| kept out of the 








Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 98 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 100 per 
cent for fat cattle, 82 per cent for sheep 
and 86 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias. 




















tHOGS 
= | eZ 
Zo} Elo 
awe, eae] & 
32| ez] Ee 
Sa} SS] <2 
og) 6S/[ of 
BO; Molta 
December 24 to 30 ...... 79 72| 106 
December 31 to Jan. 6.... 74 72} 104 
GANURTY TAO ES ooo occ ck 83 82| 105 
January 14 to 20......... 78 78| 105 
sORUREY Tl 10 BF. cocks rece 79 78| 105 
January 28 to Feb, 3.... 80 78! 103 
jeebrouary 4 to 10 ...... 71 75| 102 
' Pebruary 11 to 18. .....; 70 73| 98 
{CATTLE 





December 2 to 30 ....../ 118] 121 90 
December 31 to Jan, 6.... 95 95 90 
January 7 tO 13 ...c..00s 90 87 96 
January 14 to 20 .....%.0.0. 94 87 98. 
January 21 to 27... 
January 28 to Feb. 3.... 93 95| 98 











February 4 to 10 ...... 97 98! 99 
February 11 to 18 ...... { 991 119! 100 
*SHEEP 
December 24 to 30 ..... 146] 133 74 
December 31 to Jan. 6....| 121) 106! 73 











SGRUATY FO 1S .cseccces| 102 97 73 
SQRUBFY 14°10 BP ...cccccel , 182 97 75 
January 2) to B7 ...s.cee-| 106] BOL! - WF 
January 28 to Feb. 3....| 126) 112) 81 
February 4 to 10 ...... { 119} 103] 82 
‘February 11 to 18 ...... | 110} 102| 82 
*LAMBS 
December 24 to 30 ......{ 146] 133] 86 
December 31 to Jan. 6....| 121] 106! 84 
SGRUREY 740 TE ccccceccs 102} 97! 83 
January 14 to 20 .......%. 112| 97 88% 
January 21 to 27 ...... ---L 105} 101{ 84 
January 28 to Feb. 3....[ 126] 112! 85 
February 4 to 10 ...... 1! 119] 108 85 
February 11 to 18 ...... ! 110! 102! 86 





*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 

*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets, 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the second week In 
February were 4,123,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 4,173, 000 bushels the week 
hefore and 3,184,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn for the 
second week in February were 114,000 
bushels, compared with 191,000 bushels for 
the week before and 417,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. Exports of oats 
for the second week in February were 
24,000 bushels, as compared with 43,000 
bushels for the week before and 404,000 
bushels for the same week last year. 





PREVENT SOURING OF HAMS 


Experiments conducted by FE. A. Boyer, 
inspector in charge of the South Omaha 
station of the federal meat inspectior 
service, to determine the causes of the 
souring of hams, have resulted in the 
finding of a method for reducing the loss- 
es from souring. This form of spoilage 
is caused by bacteria of a group which 
apparently find hams a favorable place for 
growth. These bacteria possibly are in 
the blood and tissues of the living animal, 
case they are not to be 
earcass by alterations in 
the killing floor operations or practices, 
The bacteria seem to begin to spread 
thruout the carcass at the moment of 
slaughter. 

‘Prevention of souring, in the light of the 
new facts, depends chiefly upon the 
checking of the development of the organ- 
isms known to be present. Such checking 
is accomplished by chilling the hams at 
low temperature promptly after slaughter 
and holding them at low temperature un- 
til they have taken up sufficient salt to 
hold the organisms in check permanently. 

“he Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, which has also been studying the 
problem, has received the new informa- 
tion with enthusiasm, furnishing all its 
members with copies of the results. 

Altho the federal meat inspection serv- 
ice primarily conducts regulatory work 
under laws and regulations, it also has 
made valuable contributions to the scien- 
tific knowledge concerning meats, 





SHEEP INCREASE IN [OWA 

Towa sheep growers have been increas- 
ing the size of their farm flocks for a 
number of vears. The January, 1927, esti- 
mates of 1,077,000 sheep and lambs on 
Towa farms indicates an increase of 18 
per cent during 1926, and an increase of 
nearly 24 per cent since January, 1925. 
This increase shown at present is due in 
part to increased numbers on feed at the 
first of the vear, 350,000 head being on 
feed on January 1, 1927, and but 210,000 
head a year previous. Importations of 
stocker and feeder sheep and lambs into 
Iowa from public markets and from the 
western ranges were considerably heavier 
in the fall of 1926 than a year previous. 
With the exception of Nebraska, substan- 
tial increases in sheep are reported in each 
corn belt state. Substantial increases are 
reported in the southwestern states. 
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furniture 
ola few cents: 


iy is really remarkable 
what a few cents’ 
worth of paint, stain or 
varnish will do to im- 
prove the appearance of 
old furniture. 


You can easily refinish worn 
and nicked-up tables, chairs, 
beds and other pieces of 
furniture, as well as freshen 
up walls and woodwork. The 
little effort that it requires is 
oftentimes as much fun as it 
is work and the increased 
attractiveness of your home 
repays you many times for 
doing it. 


Home painting is easy if you 
go at it right and the best 
way to find out just how to 
do each job is to ask your 
“Farm Service” Hardware 
Man. He knows paints and 
varnishes because it is one 
of the big lines he handles 
and he is always more than 
glad to tell you about them. 
If you’re getting tired of the 
same old furniture, its dull- 
ness, or long-used appearance, 
go to your local ‘“Tag”’ store 
and get color charts and book- 
lets. You will get many new 
ideas about home decorating 
that you can do in spare time 
and at very little cost. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’’ 
Hardware Men. 






















OSH- 
& AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“If you keep your nose close 
to the grindstone, your children 
are liable to stick theirs up in 
the air.” 














NOT A BUSINESS GREETING 

“Miss Jones, I can not permit you to 
have long conversations over the tele- 
phone with your friends.” 
“Tt was—er, a business conversation, 
gir.” 

“In that case, please remember that 
this firm never addresses any of its cli- 
ents as ‘sweet old thing!’ ”’ 


MEASURING UP TO THE AVERAGE 
On the train from Chicago the other 
day, rode one of those pompous persons 
who always love to impress people. As 
we approached our destination, the por- 
ter started to brush this man down, and 
he opened conversation at once. 

“My man,” said he, ‘do you make pret- 
ty good tips on this train?” 

“Yessuh, yes indeed!” replied the wield- 
er of the whisk broom. “I sure does!” 


“Well, that’s fine,’’ continued the in- 
terlocutor. “Now, on the whole, what 
would you say your average was from 


each person.” 

“Boss,” replied Mr. “T reckon it 
averages up just about a dollar per each.” 

“I'm glad to hear that,” continued the 
pompous party. ‘‘Here’s my dollar, and 
don’t forget to put off my three bags!” 

“No, suh; no, indeed!’ replied the por- 
ter. ‘An’ I want to thank you very kind- 
ly for the dollar, suh, ’cause you're the 
fust man what’s come up to the average 
this trip.’’ 


jones, 


HE WAS ADVANCING 

“Bredren and_ sisten,” said Parson 
Washington Jones, “Ah got sumthin’ Ah 
wants to talk to you-all about, an’ Ahm 
goin’ to do it befo’ th’ season gits any 
oldah. Las’ wintah every time th’ frost 
came, an’ you-all went out an’ killed yer 
hawegs, Ah natchally expected to git me 
some poke. But all Ah ever got all wintah 
was jes’ pigs’ feet, pigs’ feet. Ah got so 


tvard of pigs’ feet Ah couldn't look a 
hawe in th’ face. An’ what Ah wants to 
announce to you-all right now is, thet if 


you-all expecks me to preach in his here 
congregashun dis wintah, Ahm jest nach- 
ally goin ’to have t’ eat higher up on th’ 
hawg—'at’s all—higher up on th’ haweg.” 


WHY HE DIDN’T EAT HASH 
A man was taking dinner at the home 


of a friend. The dinner consisted chiefly 
of hash, and being offered some he re- 
fused. The host, not wishing to see his 


insisted that he take 
some. Upon that, the guest replied that 
he never ate hash, not even at home. 

“Why is that?’ asked the host. 

“Well,” answered the other, “TI never 
eat it at home because IT know what's In 
it, and T don’t eat it away from home be- 
I don’t know what's in it.” 


guest go hungry, 


cause 
INVISIBLE 

Lady: “Will you 
hest way to remove 
carpet.” 

Smart Salesman: “One method is to 
cut neatly around the stain with a safety 
razor Dlade and then train the cat to 
sleep over the hole.” 


THE DIFFERENCE 


the 
the 


please tell me 
a stain from 


Visitor (from London): “Do you mean 
to say you do nothing but lean against 
that fence all day? Why, I should go mad 
in a week.” 


Native of Remote Village: “Aye, but 
it’s all rght for a chap who can do a bit 
of thinking for ’isself.” 


PERFECT UNDERSTANDING 

The suburban lady has a way of wooing 
her one busy little house-worker to extra 
household tasks by enlisting her sympa- 
thies in the cause. College son was bring- 
ing home two classmates after the foot- 
ball game, and the suburban lady was 
planning extras and coercing the “help” 
as usual. 

“We will have melon, soup and salad, 
too, Susan, and get down the gold dishes 
and the tall glasses. You know, we want 
to make our boy proud of his home when 
he brings his friends here, even if it does 
make more dishes. You understand, don’t 
Susan?” 





you, 

“Oh, yes, ma’am, T understands. ‘You 
wants those young men to go back a- 
thinkin’ we lives that-a-way all the 


time.” 


BRAINS NEEDED 
“Young man,” said the boss, pompous- 
ly and pointedly, “what we need in this 
business is brains—brains—b-r-a-i-n-s.” 
“Well,” agreed the youthful applicant 
for a job, “that does seem to be about 
what’s lacking.” 


For Real Profits-Feed 
IFE GUARD 


MINERALS 


It Will Pa 
Life Guard 


Life Guard has become the outstanding 
mineral supplement for all who want the 
best, because every ingredient is selected 


to meet a definite need. Every ingredi- 
ent is absolutely pure. Life Guard Min- 
erals are the MOST ECONOMICAL. 
There are no worthless fillers to put 
weight in the sack instead of putting 
weight on the hog. 

very pound of Life Guard Minerals 


STOCKMEN’S 


LIBERTY OI 









ANY of the leading hog raisers in 

this territory are using Life 
Guard Minerals use they have 
found that it pays them big to do so. 
Winners of many importar:t awards 
give a large part of the credit to Life 
Guard Minerals. The largest ton lit- 
ter in the lowa contest and the Grand 
Champion Boar at the International 
in Chicago, are but two instances 
where Life Guard helped hog: raisers 
to get extra returns. 


You to Investigate Why 
Minerals Leads 


hem All 


brings you full value for your money. 
It _ our hogs grow fatter, makes 
them iki and thrifty and provides 
them with the elements necessary to 
build a bone structure able to carry the 
added weight. 

Let us prove to you that you can 
shorten the time necessary to get hogs 
ready to market, so as to increase your 
hog profits. Write today. Use the coupon. 


DEPARTMENT 


L COMPANY 





Manufacturers of Life Guard Minerals 


General Offices 607 S. & L. 






aS 


Fill out the coupon and mail to- 
We will not only send you g 

information about Life Guard but 

also a valuable booklet on how to 4 Town 

get the most value out of home 4 

grown feeds. 


Stockmen’s Department, 
Libert 


Please send me your 
more economically and full information about 
Minerals, Worm Expeller and other 
derstood that you wil 


@m@ R.F.D.No 


Bldg. Des Moines, lowa 
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WF. 
Oil Company, 
3s Moines, lowa 


uide for using home-grown feeds 
ife Guard 
roducts. It is un- 
send me this without obligation. 
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Ifyoua 


or horse barn 
these two books. 


and economical— 


pHie mes 


Just fill out the coupon—tell us 
send youthenecessary literature con- 
taining full particulars of Jamesway 
Equipment and Jamesway service. 
Don’t build, remodel or equip any 
farm building until you get these 
valuable books and learn how we can save 
you money. Mail coupon to office nearest 
you. 


Fe. las Wis. Eimira, N. Y 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 


rs tt 

Y's Jyh 

Yq, ad 4 o 
4 ie) Le 1, 


material and construction costs. 
scribe the complete line of Jamesway Equipment, Stanchions, Litter Carriers, 
Drinking Cups, Calf and Bull Pens—also Feeders, Brooders, Waterers, Steel Nests, 
etc.—a line of equipment that is unequaled for durability, service and economy. 


Fill-Out and Mail Coupon Now 


what you are interested in and we will 








8 RANE RR A EE AE 
re thinking of building, remodeling, 


ventilating or buying any equipment for your cow 


, hog or poultry house, write for 
These books tell how we help you plan and 


equip your buildings to make them more convenient, practical 


how we save you money by cutting down 
These books also de- 


BEE SBSBESBE EE eee ae 
3 Mail Coupon to Office Nearest You 
James Mfg. Co., Dept. 772.—Please send re 
your New Jamesway k. lIaminterested in 
£ D Building 0 Equipping D Remodeling 
0 Ventilatinga (©) Poultry House () Cow Barn 
¥ O Horse Barn © Hog House 
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pte Our Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 
Sell what oe wish ewes these columns 


teu rieeaine Parent 


Baaueamaner 








SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 





SOUTH DAKOTA 


FEEDS 


RHODE “ISLAND F ) REDS io 





























No. Worde No. insertions 
2 3 4 
20 pemmaeme $3.20 |$4.80 |$6.40 
 Geaeepeereerer te pe Ee 
BD soccccccesccccceel te | San L Bae | 448 
ct cvccvcesevcceses Beh | REP ae 7.36 
cveccvesccocsceoes OD § O08 76 | 7.68 
BB ccccccccccccccdces BOD | 6.08 $00 8.00 
DW ncovccgcccccccces| Bee | Gln | Ons | Sas 
D sowcccavcocéoccess Gan 1 eee | wae | 06st 
BB nccccccccccccccces meee | 6.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
ere cacccecccees| 238 | 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 
ae seeeeeset 2.40 | 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 
No advertisement for less than 31.60 
accepted. Check mu be attaches. Please 
ope or print your vertisement. 








RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


WE OFFER high grade municipal and 
corporation bonds. Write for list of 
current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.3) 








per cent. Wheelock & Co., Equitable 
'Pldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
WE OFFER Mercy Hospitai!, Des Moines, 


Iowa, first mortgage five per cent 1d 
bonds, due serially 1928-1956 at 100. rite 
for circulars. Harry H. Polk & Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

WRITBSB for our March list of investment 
offerings. Jas. A. Cummins & Co.,, 
Equitable Bldg.. Des Moines, lowa, 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life Des Moines radio 

station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-38 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Poultry—-veal wanted for premium trade, 
Capons our specialty. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 

intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 


GERMAN Police puppies for sale; : eligible 
for registration; colors, light tan and 
dark gray; males, $15; females, $12.50. 
J. Earl Burbridge, Logan, lowa, Route 5. 
FOR SALE—Genuine farm raised English 
Shepherd pups; parents good cattle and 
watch dogs. Write te Gerhard Wolter, 
Hamburg, Minn. 
DISTEMPEBR—Try my remedy for dogs 
or cats; price $3 a bottle. Dr. John F. 
Smith, Box 143, Marshall, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 


IN fTHb San Joaquin valley of California 
farming is now a paying business, feed- 
ing millions of people in towns. Dairying, 
hogs, poultry and fruit should yield a 
good income, A small one-family farm, 
with little hired labor, insures success. 
‘You can work outdoors all the year. Best 
crops to plant are well proved. Selling 
is done co-operatively in established mar- 
kets. Newcomers welcome. The Santa 
Fe railway has no land to sell, but offers 
a free service in helping you get right 
location. Write for illustrated San Joa- 
quin folder and get our paper, The Earth, 
free for six months. C. L. Seagraves, 
Colonization Agent, Santa Fe 
910 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
1OWwA 
FOR RENT—S50-acre truck, dairy or hay 
farm: ten acres alfalfa; good buildings; 
close to paved road, Des Moines; $10 per 
acre cash, or might consider a 50-50 deal; 
responsible party only. Write, John Bartz, 
Carlisle, Towa, Route 1. ks 
FOR SALE—Improved 200-acre farming, 
dairy or stock farm, one-fourth mile to 
school, three miles to town. For particu- 
lars, ——— with owner. as 
Albert, _Vail, Iowa 


40 ACRES rich, 


























General 
Railway, 











level land, near city 


markets; fine for garden or dairy; might 
divide. Lewis, 705 Thirty-eighth, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





KANSAS 


DAIRY farms; ‘“‘Davidson Plan,”’ 160 acres 

or more, with new house, new barn, 
new silo and ten to thirty good Holstein 
cows; small cash payment, balance half 
cream check. Write, 1315 Pioneer Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


EVERY farmer likes rich, black prairie 

soll, such as found in North Dakota. 
Your choice of a number of these im- 
proved farms of 160 acres up, while they 
last, at unheard of prices, $500 to $1,000 
eash, balance 36 years at per cent. 
Write for information. Federal Land 
Bank, Box 5, St. Paul, Minn. 
IMPROVED farm homés, easy terms; 

rich soil, healthful climate, good neigh- 
bors. Citizens’ committees assist new 
neighbors in getting settled. Wonderful 
opportunity for farmers of moderate 
means. Greater North Dakota Associa- 
tion, Dept. D, Fargo, N. D. 

















WISCONSIN ied 
Ip YOU want to buy land, write to a 
farmer. Guarantee reasonable prices 
and fair treatment, as I am in the fox 
business. Write, Peter Brown, Spooner, 
Wisconsin. 








WESTERN South Dakota offers you a 
chance to own your farm. Good dairy 
section; small grains, flax, alfalfa, ete. 
We have 145 acres in Haakon county, lo- 
cated ten miles from the fast growing 
town of Philip. Will sell at rock-bottom 
price. For particulars, address, Box 500, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


WASHINGTON 


BASTERN Washington farm homes; cut 

over lands, easily cleared; $3 to $20 per 
acre; also well located irrigated tracts, 
diversified and wheat farms; in excellent 
districts close to Spokane; plenty of wa- 
ter; all rural conveniences; low prices 
and easy terms; ideal living conditions; 
splendid crop prospects, and assurances of 
increase in land values here; state pref- 
erence; write for details. Union Agency 
Co., Dept. G, Old National Bank Bldg., 
Spokane, Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

THE Great Northern Railway serves an 
agricultural empire in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. Low round trip rates. Send for 
free books describing opportunities. Im- 
proved farms for rent. . C. Leedy, Dept. 
207, G. N. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 




















FOR SALE—Alfalfa meal and alfalfa hay. 





SINGLE Comb R. I. Red “hatching BES, 





Write for prices. Ora D. Ball, Lexing- from healthy, culled farm flock, $5 per 
ton, Neb. 100. Mrs. Elvan Canine, Cumming, Io lows. 
HARROWS WYANDOTTES 
WEBBER'S improved field harrow will | PUREBRED Martin, Regal Dorcas Rose 
pay for itself in time saved. Write for Comb White Wyandotte hatching eggs; 
circular. Webber Harrow Co., Pontiac, | $6, 100. Chicks, $16, 100. Mrs. Migonone 
Illinois. Gress, Hancock, Iowa. 





. HONEY 
HONEY—Nature’s own sweet; finest clo- 
ver and basswood honey, $1.46 per 10-Ib. 
pail; will ship C. O. D. Arthur Gross, 
El Dorado, Iowa. 








_ POSTS 
OSAGBE orange posts last a lifetime. We 
sell in earlots. Write for prices. H. W. 
Porth & Co., Winfield, Kan, 
TYPEWRITERS 
bargains. Special values 
in all fond ny Corona, Underwood, Rem- 
ington, Oliver, etc. Write for bargain list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 


~_ ANCONAS 


SHEPPARD strain Ancona hatching eggs. 
$5 per hundred. Baby chicks, $11 per 























HELP WANTED hundred. Live delivery guaranteed. Mrs. 
Mark Shaw, Kellogg, Iowa; formerly 
AGENTS WANTED Monroe. 
OUR new household device washes and LEGHORNS 


dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, 
scrubs, mops. Complete outfit costs less 


than brooms. Over half profit. Harper 
Brush Works, 303 Third Street, Fairfield, 


Iowa. 





SALESMEN WANTED 
WANTED—Farmer or farmer's son to sell 
staple line of household necessities to 
rural trade. Experience unnecessary. We 
furnish capital; you furnish labor. Good 
profits. If interested in business of your 
own, write for particulars. B. L. Shaffer, 
213 W. Eighth St., S., Newton, Iowa. 
WANTED—Spec ialty mineral salesmen on 
salary basis, preferably with college 
training. Must be informed on mineral 
nutrition and experimental work. Write 
experience and qualifications in detafl. 
The J. R. Watkins Co., Agricultural Dept., 
Winona, Minn. 
SALESMEN—New invention; beats vac- 
uum sweeper and all its attachments, 
No electricity required. All complete, 
only $2.95. Over half profit. Write O. P. 
Morgan, Manager, 781 Grimes St., Fair- 
field, Towa. 
SALESMEN, agents, sell all-steel double- 
truss gates. Make $50 to $100 week 
canvassing farmers. For particulars, 
write to, C. D. Harvey, Legrand, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
IF YOU want the best Guernsey or Hol- 
stein heifer calves, from heavy, rich 
milkers, write Edgewood Dairy Farms, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


= GUERNSEYS 
REGISTERED and high grade Guernsey 
cows and hetfers; type plus production; 
herd bull weighs 2,000 pounds; has two- 
year-old daughters making over 400 
pounds in cow testing association; grade 
heifers, six months old, $50; yearlings, 
$65; two-year-old springers, $125. Ac- 
credited herd; must be seen to be appre- 
ciated, F. H. Logsdon, Ames, Iowa. 


GUERNSEY herd for sale; twenty heavy 
producing young cows; one registered 
bull; some calves; T. B. tested; free from 
disease. Reason for selling, have sold our 
farm. ‘Priced reasonably for quick sale. 
Foster Lake Guernsey Farm, Ogdens- 
burg, Wis. 
GUERNSEYS—Registeerd cows and heif- 
ers from federal accredited herd; May 









































Rose and Langwater breeding. 5 
James, Blue River, Wis. 

HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 


and heifers in carload lots or less; rea- 

sonable prices; T. B. tested. Floyd <A. 
Miller, Dodge Center, Minn. 
PERCHERONS 

FOR SALE—Percheron stallion, coming 

registered; black; a 


two vears old; 
grandson of Lagos: real drafter. J. O. 


Hodgson, Pleasantville, Towa. 








FOR SALE—Percheron stallion, regis- 
tered, 1,950 Ibs., black, sound, coming 

four, broke to work, price $350. mm. ee 

Beresford & Son, Vinton, lowa. 





SHORTHORNS | AND HEREFORDS _ 
STOCKERS and feeders: Hereford and 
Shorthorn steers and heifers: yearlings 
and two-year-olds; several loads of steer 
and heifer calves. F. W. Riggs, Liberty- 
ville, Iowa. 5 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bidg., Des Moines, fowa. 


Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 

















WHITE Leghorns—Hatching eggs, baby 
chicks, hens, pullets, cockerels. Our 
farm is strictly a breeding establishment 
of production bred Leghorns noted for 
large sized, pure white eggs, as well as 
high egg records and high quality. Twen- 
ty-two years bred from trapnested stock. 
Pedigreed cockerels, bred from prepotent, 
high record, large egg hens used in all 
matings. Free catalog with new low 
prices, feeding and breeding management 
and other useful information. Van Valin’s 
Leghorn Farm, College Springs, lowa. 
WHITE Leghorn chicks sired by pedi- 
greed males; records, 200 to 293 eggs. 
Low prepaid prices. Shipped anywhere 
Cc. O. D. and guaranteed. Hatching eggs, 
cockerels, pullets, hens, egg-bred 27 years. 
Winners at 17 egg contests. Write for 
free catalog and special price bulletin. 
George B. Ferris, 986 Union, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 
DIRECT Tancred 
Leghorn cockerels; 
state laying contests; $2 up. Mrs. Clyde 
Thompson, Hopkinton, Towa. 
BARRON Single — Comb 
bahy chicks, cockerels and eggs. 270 
to 300-egg strain. Circular. Mrs. George 
Roe, Bellevue, Towa. 
EXTRA quality chicks from our heavy 
producing Single Comb English White 








Single Comb White 
from winners in 


White Leghorn 








Leghorns, at attractive prices. Roy D 
Brown, Lamoni, Iowa. 
ORPINGTONS 


CHoIck Single “Comb Butt Orpington 
cockerels; large bone, good color, 7% to 


9 Ibs., from heavy layers; $2.50 to $4. 
Eggs—-106, $6.50, $3.50 prepaid. Mrs. 8. 
D. Porter, Neola, fowa. 
20 TO 30 per cent reduction on White 
Orpington cockerels; $2, $2.50, $3; weight 
6 to 9 Hhs.; reduction on six or more; sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Baby chicks—$15, 
100, postpaid; 100 per cent live = 
Mrs. Effie Wilmarth, Corning, Towa 


“RONNIE Be -auty ” Buff Orpington “oan 

erels; extra large, good color, healthy; 
from heavy laying strain; blue ribbon 
winners; $4, $7.50, $10. Hatching eggs— 
$6 per 100. Genevieve L. Thompson, Mar- 


shalltown, Towa, Route 1. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Rock  cecokerels; Thompson 
dark matings, 34 vears: T. B. 
$3.50 each. Hatching eggs, 
Mrs. Alvin Windom, Nod- 














BARRED 
strain; 
tested; $3, 
$8 per 100. 
COAG | ea ee 
FISHEL White Rock hatching eggs and 
baby chicks from accredited farm -rec- 
ord flock. Eggs, $8; chicks, $18, 100. De- 
scriptive mating list. Murle Mills, New 
Provide ‘nce, low: ae 
GOLDEN Eagle strain Buff Rocks; good 
winter lavers, Eggs for hatching at 
reasonable —_ es. Mrs. H. G. Dillon, Es- 
therville, Tow 
WHITE ROC 3 chicks from our own Iowa 
accredited flock. Mrs. L. W. Kennedy, 
Box 113, Rolfe, Towa, ~ ed 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
MY ROSE Comb Reds won first hen, first 








and second coekerels and pullet, best 
color and shape male and female, at Sun- 
flower ‘Poultry Show, December twenty- 


six, making three big wins in three years 

at Kansas City. A few eggs to spare at 

five dollars per fifteen. Tried cocks and 

cockerels, priced to sell. A. Ganfield, 

Jamesport, Mo. 

GRIFFITH’S Reds, both eombs; speak for 
themse aca with health, size, type, col- 








or, egg production and prize winnings. 
Fges. Mrs. E. Griffith, Sioux Rapids, 
Iowa, Route 2. 





SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Red cock- 
erels; dark red, large boned; $3 apiece 
- six for $15. ‘Mrs. Earl Hem, Selma, 
owa. 





FOR SALE—Purebred Regal Dorcas 

Ww hite Wyandotte eggs; $5 per hundred, 
$5.50 if shipped. Mrs. T: S. Weaver, Gil- 
man, lowa. poe" a ben : 
FOR SALE—Purebred White Wyandotte 

laying pullets at $1.75 each, if taken 
soon. Mrs. W. E. Fredenburg, Suther- 
land, Iowa, Route No. 3. 


PU REBRED Rose Comb White 
dotte pullets at $1.25 and $1.50; Regal 

Doreas strain; cockerels, $2 each, if taken 

soon. H. Brethauer, Soldier, Iowa. 


WHITE Wyandotte cockerels; choice 
birds; $2.50 each; six or more, $2.25 
each. L. H. Niemann, Guttenberg, Iowa. 


SILVER Wyandottes; choice fine marked 
gga 4 $3 and $4. Walter Saville, 
Sa ulem, Nel Neb. 


“MISCELLANEOUS | 


FARROW Chix—Americta’s wonder layers, 

from American Cert-O-Culd flocks, 
raised nature’s way. They lay sooner 
than ordinary chicks. Golden egg layers. 
Every chick a purebred. Quality matings, 
March, April delivery. White Leghorns, 
Brown Leghorns, $11, 100; $21.50, 200; 
$100, 1,000. Barred Rocks, Single Reds, 
Anconas, $13, 100; $25.60, 200; yey 1,000. 


e w yan- 




















White Rocks, Rose Reds, $14, 10; $27. 50, 
200; $130, 1,000. Wyandottes, Buff Or- 
ingtons, Minorcas, $15, 100; $27.50, 200; 


140, 1,000. Special matings above breeds, 

8 cents a chick higher. Winter laying 
star matings White Leghorns (the kind 
Mrs. Beer made $4 hen profit), $17, 100; 
$33.50, 200; $160, 1,000. Postpaid; 100 per 
cent alive delivery. Hatched by world’s 
largest chick producer, selling direct to 
farmers; eleventh season. We know how 
to hatch them. Write for catalog de- 
scribing matings; tells how to raise chicks 
successfully and feed hens for 200 eggs; 
worth sending for. D. T. Farrow Chick- 
eries, Dept. 17, Peoria, Ill. 


PETERS-CERTIFIED chicks, for your 
protection sent with a real guarantee 
to live covering first two weeks. They 
are produced from healthy, heavy pro- 
duction flocks continually under the su- 
pervision of our practical poultry spe- 
cialist, A. G. Peters, formerly with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. After 
eleven years of breeding we have the fol- 
lowing varieties bred up to our health 
and egg production standards. White, 
Buff and Brown Leghorns; Barred, Buff 
and White Rocks; S. C. and R. C. Rhode 
Island Reds: Buff and White Orpingtons; 
White Wyandottes, and S. C. Anconas. 
Sent parcel post prepaid at very reason- 
able prices anyone would be willing to 
pay. Our free catalog furnishes proof 
that these chicks live up to their certifi- 
cation for our customers and that we 
always stand back of our guarantee. Ad- 
dress, Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders’ 
Association or Peters Farm, Box 271, 
Newton, Iowa. 
ASHTON'S Dependable Chix—Order now 
and bank the difference. Get your dis- 
count. by placing your order now at spe- 





cial February prices. Every chick we 
produce is from “Certo-Culd Flocks."” 
Judge Shellabarger, nationally known 


poultry expert, has had complete charge 
of certifying, inspecting and mating up 
our flocks. Can furnish chicks from eith- 
er select or “blood tested” from truly blue 
ribbon winners. You will want our price 
list and catalog to read what others say 
of “Ashton’s Dependable Chix.’ 100 per 
cent delivery guaranteed. We are abso- 
lutelv reliable for your order. Reference, 
any business house in West Liberty, Iowa. 
Sunnyside Chick Hatchery, Box C, West 
Liberty, Towa. 
HEALTH hatched ahicks come to you un- 
der a guaranteed to lve plan. Investi- 
gate this safe way of getting started with 


chicks. - Five popular breeds—Barred 
Rocks, White Rocks, Reds, Buff Orping- 
tons, White Leghorns, with special mat- 


ings in each breed. Pedigreed males from 
200-eggz hens used in the breeding flocks. 
Excellent shipping connections bring 
these chicks quickly and safely to your 
door. Write today for your special offer. 
Wapsie Valley Hatchery, Box 152, Inde- 
pendence, Towa. 


MILLER, at Hampton, says: 

you want baby chicks, be sure to write 
me first, telling what variety you want. 
Folks who have been buying from me for 
years are more than satisfied. Be sure to 
get my new catalog. I also have some 
very special White Minorca ehficks and 
hatching eggs. Write today. T. Miller 
Poultry Yards, Hampton, Iowa. 


IT’S FREE—Our 1927 book and price list, 
full of good, old-fashioned truth. Make 
it your guide to success; you can’t afford 
to be without it. Triangle Hatcheries, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
CHICKS—All leading variettes: 
ed, blood tested; free catalg; twelve 
days’ guarantee: only hatchery produc- 
ing Rose Comb Rocks. Wenger's Hatch- 





~ “Whenever 











accredit - 


ery, South English, Towa. 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








BLOOD tested chicks. Two of our flocks 
stood third and sixth in egg production 
among record flocks in Reds. <All flocks 


culled and inspected by Iowa Accredited | 


and Inspected Hatchery Association. 
Write for valuable catalog and circulars. 

_ Valley Hatchery, Atlantic, Iowa, 
ox F. 


PUREBRED Chicks—All our flocks have 
been culled and inspected under super- 
vision of Jowa Inspected and Accredited 
Hatchery Association. Get our special 
early order offer. Write now. All orders 
filled prdmptly. La Doux’s Hatchery, 
Box L, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
20TH CENTURY Hatchery. 
live delivery guaranteed. 
from inspected and accredited flocks. 
Leading varieties. Write for catalog and 
prices. Member Iowa Accredited Hatchery 
Assn. Ernest Madison, Owner, Newell, 
Iowa. 
“MURRAY McMURRAY” baby chicks. 
Hatching eggs. 50 rare and common 
breeds. All purebred. 100 per cent live 
delivery guaranteed. Member American 








100 per cent 
Baby chicks 





Baby Chick Producers’ Association. Sur- 
prisingly low prices. Catalog free. Mur- 


ray McMurray, Box 159, Webster City, Ia. 
REILING’S famous chicks; hatched by 
the world’s greatest system of incuba- 
tion; chicks hatching every day in the 
week, every hour in the day; 75,000 week- 
ly; real service; amazingly low prices; 
beautiful catalog free. Reiling Hatch- 
eries, Dept. 100, Davenport, Iowa. 
NIC’S Chicks---From blood tested flocks. 
They are lively, healthy and profitable. 
The kind you want and the only kind we 
have. Quality and satisfaction with every 
Write for free circular and price 
The Nicholl Hatchery, (Box W), 
Mechanicsville, Iowa. 


WHITE Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, An- 

conas, White Plymouth Rocks, Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
S. Cc. and R. C. Reds, White Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons and Brahmas; inspected 
and accredited; 10,000 hens. Write for 
catalog. Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 100, 
Cherokee, Iowa. 

















GRIMM alfalfa lives longer, yields more. 

Cheaper than clover. Only 35 cents per 
lb. Certified seed, 99.2 per cent pure, no 
junk. Common alfalfa, 25 cents Ib.; South 
Dakota 12, $16.50 bu. We advise Grimm. 
Clover seed, Minnesota grown medium 
red, 99.2 per cent pure, only $23.40 bu.; 
97 per cent pure, only $22.50 bu. Free 
from all noxious weeds. Why pay more? 
Your dealer can’t buy for less. Sweet 
clover, purity 99.3 per cent, germination 
96. No noxious weeds. Hulled, scarified, 
clean. White blossom, only $9.60 bu.; 
Hubam annual, $16.50; Dwarf Crystal, 
$10.20 bu. These are about wholesale val- 
ues today. Freight to any Iowa point 
will not exceed $1 per 100 Ibs. Davis Seed 
Co., Dept. W., St. ‘Peter, Minn. 





200 SENATOR Dunlap strawberry plants, 


$1; 100 Gibson strawberries (early), | 
$1.25; 100 Improved Progressive Ever- 
bearing, $1.25; 25 red Everbearing rasp- 


berries, $1; 50 black raspberries, $1.50; 50 
blackberries, $1.25; 100 rustproof aspara- 
gus, $1; 25 rhubarb, $1; 12 Concord grapes, 
3-year, .25; 12 apple trees (your choice), 
$2.75; 12 Early Richmond cherries, $4; 6 
Waneta plum, 6 Compass cherry, $3.75; 
two-year, 4-foot trees. Prepaid. v 
fied stock. Free catalog. Iowanna Nurs- 
eries, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
WINTER hardy registered-certified fancy 
grade Grimm alfalfa seed, bags free; 35 
cents per Ib. North Dakota state seed 
commissioner has inspected, tested, sealed 
each sack. This alfaifa guaranteed to 
conform to seed laws of your state. We 
still have limited supply of sweet clover 
seed. Write for free samples and deliv- 
ered prices on alfalfa and sweet clover, 
Attractive special prices on club orders, 
North Dakota Grimm Alfalfa Association, 
State College Station, Fargo, N. D. Co- 
operative organization of over 500 growers, 
ALFALFA—If you have had your alfalfa 
winter kill, it undoubtedly was due to 


the use of non-hardy grown seed. We 
grow and market co-operatively from 
producer to’ consumer. We guarantee 


hardy origin, genuineness of variety and 
highest grades. Ask for samples and 
price. Western South Dakota Alfalfa Seed 
rowers’ Exchange, Rapid City, 8. D. 





VIGOROUS northern chicks direct from 
the finest pens of our associated spe- 
cialist breeders who have bred their birds 
for years; layers and winners; nation’s 
leading egg strains. Catalog free. Lake- 
land Hatcheries, 
Minnesota. 


ALFALFA, 97.50 per cent purity, $8.40 

bu.; scarified white sweet clover, $5.70; 
sudan, $3; kafir, $1.25; cane, $1.76; corn, 
$2.50; bags free. Bargain prices, red clo- 
ver, alsike, timethy, etc. Ask for sam- 





Box 916, Chisago City, | ples. $20 gold piece free on quantity or- 
lers. Kansas Seed Co., Salina, Kan. 
ACCREDITED and inspected chicks. Ev- | FOR best alfalfa results, buy Hardy 


ery flock culled and inspected by au- 
thorized inspector approved by fowa State 
College. Barred Rocks, Reds, Jersey 
Jiants, White Leghorns. Write for price- 
list. Brunsvold Hatchery, Northwood, Ia. 


BABY Chicks—We are not so large but 

that we give persona] attention to all 
orders. Yet large enough that we can 
handle orders as large as we are called 
on to furnish. Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 
100, Cherokee, Iowa. 


Western Dakota’s Genuine Grimm, Cos- 
sack and No, 12, true to variety; direct 
from locality where grown; re-cleaned, 
graded over gravity process, assuring 
highest quality, purity and germination. 
Write for samples and prices. Ed. Ziltz, 
Lemmon, S. D. 
IOGREN oats, recleaned, free from nox- 

jous weed seed, 60 cents, sacks 5 cents 
yer bu. extra. Mapleview Farm, Aurelia, 
owa. ; 








EGGS—White Wyandotte, rose comb, 
purebred, Regal Doreas strain of prize 
winning stock; farm range, $5 per 100. 
Also Mammoth White Pekin duck eggs, 
$2 for ten. Mrs. Ingvald Olson, Moorhead, 
lowa. 
WE SELL Iowa Inspected and Accredited 
baby chicks; get our catalog and prices. 
Our special offer is a money maker. Cher- 
okee Hatchery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, Ia. 
BABY CHICKS—Leading varieties, from 
flocks averaging 59 per cent production 
in November; thousands weekly; state ac- 
credited; prices reasonable; guaranteed 
delivery® big catalog free. Standard Egg 
Farms, Box 34, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
BABY Chicks—We specialize in purebred 
laying strains; every chick guaranteed; 
twenty-one varieties; 100 per cent free 
delivery. 1927 catalog free. Wisner Sani- 
tary Hatchery, Dept. 9, Wisner, Neb. 
TOP-QUALITY, bred-to-lay chicks; per 
100: Barred Rocks, Reds, $14; White 
or Brown Leghorns, $12; assorted, $9. 
Quick service. Catalog free. Bell Hatch- 
ery, Box B, Donnellson, Towa. 
MAYBE you never heard of our hatchery. 
We don’t advertise very much. Spend 
our money for flock improvement. _ Fif- 
ten varieties, Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 
100, Cherokee, Yowa. 
CO-OPERATIVE — chicks live—Highest 
quality; famous laying strains; get our 
co-operative prices before ordering. Co- 
operative Hatchery, Chillicothe, Mo. 
Wallaces’” Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


HATCHING EGGS WANTED 


ROSE Comb White Leghorn hatching 

eggs wanted. March 2, eighteen hun- 
dred; March 9, twelve hundred; March 16, 
one thousand. Van Zyl] Hatchery, Shel- 
don, Iowa. 






































BLOOD TESTING 


BUY genuine Grimm alfalfa seed direct 
from Sam Bober, Newell, S. D., 

save money; also Canadian hulless 

Free samples, 

SEED potatoes, northern grown; Irish 
Cobblers, Rural New Yorkers; $1.50 bu.; 

— free. O. Barringer, Rock Creek, 

Minn. 


HARDY alfalfa, clovers and all farm or 
garden seeds, direct from growers at 
money-saving prices. New seed boo 
free. Farmers’ Seed and Nursery Co., 6 
First _Ave., Faribault, Minn. 
PURE field seeds of all kinds; buy from 
growers; prices and samples free; inoe- 
ulating bacteria. Strayer Seed Farm, 
Eudson, lowa. 
BUY genuine Grimm alfalfa seed; white 
and yellow sweet clover, direct from 
Sam H. Bober, Newell, South Dakota, and 
save money. eee 
FOR SALE—Seed sweet potatoes; Nancy 
Hall and Porto Rico varieties; nice clean 
seed in either variety; $2.25 per bu. bas- 


an 
oats. 























ket. Safe delivery guaranteed. W. C. 

Baum, Kaw City, Okla. 

SOYBEAN hay mixture, $2.60 bu. Man- 
echus, A. K., Midwest, Ebony, Wilson, 


Virginia. Write for prices and samples. 
Funk Bros., Bloomington, D1. 
ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $6.80 
per bu.; searified sweet clover, 95 per 
cent pure, $6; bags free. George Bowman, 
Concordia, Kan, 
IOWAR and Jogren oats, good quality and 
recleaned, free from noxious’ weed 
seeds. Priced very reAsonably. Milford 
jeeghly, Pierson, — Iowa. - 
ALFALFA and sweet clover, Grimm and 
South Dakota No. 12. Write for prices 
and samples. 3rookside Farm, Buffalo 
Gap, S. D. 
ALFALFA, $8; sweet clover, $4.80; tim- 
othy, $2.70 per bu. Farms for rent and 
sale. J. Mulhall, Sioux City, Iowa. 


SEED CORN 

















ERADICATE carriers of bacillary white 
diarrhea from your flock by blood test- 
ing. Have healthy chicks. Write today 
for information. Clarinda Laboratories, 
Clarinda, Towa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 





land that can be reached in no other way. 





Reid’s Yellow Dent, Boone County White 
and nearly all standard, early and late 
varieties. Price list and literature 
request. Origer & Son, Stuart, Iowa. 
REID'S Yellow Dent corn; grown from 
disease-free stock; selected early from 
field; dried on racks: $3.50 bu., shelled. 
Carl Anderson, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 


on 











SEED CORN 
EARLY, large eared varieties for north- 
ern Iowa. Grown here, 75 miles north 
of Iowa line. Our own curing. Germina- 
tion high as 99 per cent strong. Will give 
perfect stand and will mature. Ask for 
prices on corn and all field seeds. Davis 
Seed Co., Dept. W., St. Peter, Minn. 
FARMERS seed corn; Leaming Yellow, 
Reid’s Yellow Dent, Silver King; test, 
95 per cent; $3 per bu. on ear or shelled 
and graded; freight paid; satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded; samples 
sent on request. Bernard Bros., Elk 
Point, S. D. 
GENUINE 1926 Krug Yellow Victor seed 
corn; earliest, high yielding in corn 
belt; field picked, rack dried, tipped, but- 
ted, shelled; $4 bu.; satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Raymond Stubbs, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, 
STEEN’S Yellow Dent, highest seven- 
year average in state yield contest; 
earlier than most Reid’s; firm, solid corn; 
ear corn, $6; tested, shelled and graded, 
$7. Geo. Steen, West Liberty, Iowa. 
SEED corn, early Reid’s; large, selected 
ears; tipped, butted, shelled; ten days’ 
trial; 98 per cent germination; $2.75 per 
bu.; money returned if not satisfied. J. 
E. Bahnsen, Route 2, Dow City, Iowa, 


FOR SALE—Reid Yellow, 98 per cent; 
Wimple’s, 98 per cent test, $4. This was 

raised in Plymouth county, Iowa. C. J. 

Snyder, Craig, Iowa. 

SEED corn; Krug’s Yellow Victor, 1926 
crop; average yield 80 bushels per acre; 

strong germination; ear test, 96 to 98; $4 

per bu. Houser Bros., Polk City, Towa. 


oie: SEED OATS—SEED CORN 
IOGREN, Iowar and Liberty 480 hulless 
se oats; choice seed. Joslin’s Yellow 
Ment, 90-Day Yellow Dent, Silver King 
(white); best dependable varieties; high 
yielding and germination; disease free. 
Prices and samples on request. Allen 
Joslin, Route No. 3, Holstein, lowa. 






































ALFALFA VALUABLE FOR FATTEN- 
ING LAMBS 


New evidence of the value of alfalfa, 
either as hay or pasture, for fattening 
western lambs, is found in the lamb feed- 
ing experiment recently completed by the 
college of agriculture of the University 
of Illinois. One hundred and seventy-five 
lambs, averaging 63 pounds, were used. 
Seventy-five lambs were fed in dry lot 
in three groups of twenty-five lambs each, 
and two groups of fifty lambs each were 
fed in the fields. 

The dry lot lambs all received corn and 
alfalfa hay. In Lot 1 the feeds were hand 
fed at the rate of 1.1 pounds of corn and 
1.5 pounds of hay daily per lamb. The 
lambs so fed gained 25.7 pounds, or at 
the rate of .32 of a pound a day, and re- 
quired 3.4 pounds of corn and 4.7 pounds 
6f hay to make one pound of gain in 
weight. Corn and alfalfa hay fed in the 
above manner have been considered a 
standard ration at this station for a num- 
ber of years. A segond lot was fed simi- 
larly for twenty-one days and then put 
on a ration of shelled corn and alfalfa 
hay, self-fed. Very definite results were 
secured within this lot, as 50 per cent of 
the lambs had died within three days 
from overeating on the shelled corn. A 
third lot, after twenty-one days on a ra- 
tion of shelled corn and alfalfa hay, hand 
fed, was self fed on a ration of ground 
corn and cut hay, mixed in the same 
proportion as the corn and hay were fed 
to the lambs in Lot 1. Each lamb in this 
lot ate an average of 1.44 pounds of corn 
and 1.91 pounds of hay daily, gained 31 
pounds during the eighty days on feed, 
or at the rate of .39 of a pound a day, 
and required 3.7 pounds of corn and 4.9 
pounds of hay per pound of gain. Com- 
pared with Lot 1, this is an average of 
5.8 pounds more gain in an equal length 
of time, altho .3 of a pound more corn 
and .2 of a pound more hay were required 
to produce one pound of gain. As indi- 
cated by the greater gain, the self-fed 
lambs were fatter than the hand-fed 
lambs of Lot 1 at the end of the test. 

The two other lots of lambs were fed 
in the fields for the eighty-day period, 
September 17 to December 6. During this 


time no shelter was provided for the | 


lambs. The fifty lambs in Lot 4 were in 
a 5.3-acre field of corn and soybeans for 
twenty-eight days. The stand of beans 
was poor, amonnting to a 45 to 50 per 
cent stand. During this time the lambs 
gained an average of three pounds. For 
the remainder of the eighty-day period 
the lambs had access to 1.62 acres of 
corn and were fed .5 of a pound of alfalfa 
hay daily. Eighty-five bushels of corn 
were available in this area. These lambs 
gained 21.7 pounds for the eighty-day 
period, or at the rate of .27 of a pound 
per day. This is four pounds less gain 
per lamb than was secured in Lot 1, hand 
fed in dry lot. The fifty lambs of Lot 5 








| should be 


had the run of fifteen acres of alfalfa 
pasture and access to 1.62 acres of corn 
for a period of forty-nine days. During 
this time the lambs ate very little corn. 
They gained an average of 16.4 pounds. 
At the end of this time the lambs were 
removed from the alfalfa pasture and con- 
fined to the 1.62 acres of corn. During 
the thirty-one days that they were con- 
fined to the corn field each lamb received 
-6 of a pound of alfalfa hay daily. This 
lot had available seventy-five bushels of 
corn. This lot of lambs averaged 25.5 
pounds gain, a gain at the rate of .32 of 
a pound daily. This is equivalent to the 
gains of Lot 1, 





TREAT SEED POTATOES BEFORE 
PLANTING 

Experiments have shown that potatoes 
can be’ treated for disease control in the 
winter or early spring while they are dor- 
mant, with no delay in germination in 
the spring. There have been developed 
in the past few years two standard treat- 
ments for the control of scab and other 
borne diseases of the potato. Both are 
equally efficient in disease control. They 
are the corrosive sublimate treatment and 
the hot formaldehyde treatment. Potatoes 
should always be treated before cutting. 
To treat after cutting injures the grow- 
ing qualities, 

For the corrosive sublimate treatment, 
prepare a solution by mixing thoroly four 
ounces of corrosive sublimate in thirty 
gallons of water. Corrosive sublimate is 
deadly poison and must be kept away 
from children and animals. It will not 
injure the hands. The sublimate solution 
will corrode metals. Therefore, barrels; 
wooden tubs or concrete vats should con- 
tain the treatment. Potatoes should not 
he cut before they are treated. Best re- 
sults are obtained when they are left in 
the solution for one and one-half hours, 
according to the plant pathologists. 

The solution should not be used for 
more than three batches of potatoes, un- 
less it is strengthened each time. Corro- 
sive sublimate should be added at the 
rate of one-half to five-eighths of an 
ounce to each thirty gallons of water af- 
ter each treatment. 

For the hot formaldehyde treatment, 
mix two pints of full strength formalde- 
hyde in thirty gallons of water. Unlike 
the corrosive sublimate treatment, this 
solution does not weaken with use, and 
no addition of formaldehyde need be made 
after treatment to maintain the original 
strength. Formaldehyde is also a deadly 
poison. The solution quickly dries from 
the surface of the tubers and the treated 
seed is not poisonous, 

The hot formaldehyde treatment re- 
quires from three to four minutes in a 
heated solution, 124 to 126 degrees F. Care 
taken that the tubers do not 
come in contact with the sides and bot- 
tom of the treating vat. 


HULLESS OATS NOT PRACTICAL 

On a hulless oats basis, which was 
reached by deducting 30 per cent from the 
weight of common hulled varieties of oats, 
the Iowa experiment station has found 
that even the lowest yielding of the com- 
mon varieties used in a test, Swedish Se- 
lect, produced over five bushels per acre 
more than the Liberty Hulless, Other 
common varieties had an even greater 
advantage than this. 

In 1923, L. C. Burnett, farm crops in- 
vestigator at Iowa State College, started 
experiments to determine the yielding 
power of a variety of hulless oats, the 
Liberty Hulless, when compared with sev- 
eral of the more common of the hulled va- 
rieties, Tabulations just recently com- 
pleted cover a four-year period. 

Figuring both the hulled and hulless on 
the hulled oats basis, Iogren yielded 1,716 
pounds per acre for the four-year aver- 
age; lowar, 1,680; Green Russian, 1,660; 
Minota, 1,657; Silvermine, 1,657; Kanota, 
1,619, and Swedish Select, 1,757. Against 
these results, the Liberty Hulless strain 
yielded only 1,382 pounds per acre for an 
average of four years. 


LONG-HORN CATTLE TO BE 
PRESERVED 





That the long-horned or Spanish breeé . 


of cattle, once so numerous in the south- 
west, may be preserved from complete 
extinction, the Forest Service will main- 
tain a herd on the Wichita national forest 
in Oklahoma. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has for several years 
urged the necessity for a small herd of 
these picturesque examples of early pio- 
neer life of the southwest, for the benefit 
and education of future generations in- 
terested in pioneer history, said Colonel 
Greeley, chief forester. 

The Wichita national forest lies right 
in the heart of the range of the old south- 
ern herds of plains buffalo, and is a part 
of the region formerly known as the In- 
dian Territory, where now live more than 
fifty thousand Indians. Here also grazed 
some of the pioneer herds of these long- 
horned cattle when the livestock industry 
in the southwest was in its infancy. 

There are still a few living members of 
this once numerous breed of cattle to be 
found in Texas. The herd for the govern- 
ment will be selected by expert cattlemen 
familiar with the characteristics of the 
cattle and of the southwestern ranges. 
They will be grazed in a pasture immedi- 
ately adjoining the one occupied by the 
herd of buffalo now established in the 
forest. 





* 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 


Mar. 8—Iowa State Show and Sale, Des 
Moines, Iowa; C. A. Oldsen, Secretary- 
Manager, Wall Lake, Iowa. 

Mar. 3—Blair Bros., Dayton, Iowa. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS 

-. 5—W. M. Rowles & Son, Onawa, 
owa, 

oe 6—Escher & Ryan, Coon Rapids, 
owa. 

Apr. 7—Kemp Bros., Marion, Iowa. 

Mar. 24—Kemp Bros., Marion, lowa. 

HOLSTEINS 

Mar. i6—R. Kamminga and H. Korte- 

kamp, Boyden, lowa. 


DUROC JERSEYS 
Mar. 4—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be eure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes cau be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be tneerted if 
a as late as Monday morning of the week of 
esue. 








Field Notes 


BUY BEAVER CREEK SHORTHORNS 

In this issue appears the announcement 
of Mr. N. A. Lind, of Rolfe, lowa, offering 
his entire Beaver Creek herd of royally 
bred Shorthorns at private treaty. He 
will sell in lots to suit purchaser, This 
perhaps is the oldest herd of strictly high 
bred Shorthorns that has been kept in- 
tact on one farm anywhere west of the 
Mississippi. All are descendants of the 
phenomenal importation Mr. Lind made 
in 1900, and no better bulls could be used 
a those used at Beaver Creek. Park- 
ale Radium heads the herd at present, 
and Mr. Lind proclaims him the best bull 
he ever owned. He is a son of Radium 
and from a daughter of Imp. Right Sort; 
second dam imported, a Rosebud. He is 
the sire of the thirty-four open heifers 
and the choice young bull, Successor 24d, 
from a good milking dam, One of the 
greatest cows the breed affords is the 
Dryden Lavender, Lavender 8th, a roan 
five-year-old of the ideal milk and beef 
She has a three months bull calf 
is a sure enough herd header. Her 
flow of milk is said to be sufficient to 
raise three calves. She represents all that 
Shorthornus have to offer. Two of her 
daughters are being milked. Another 
great cow is Victoria 2d, also five years 
old, and her sire is Count Joachim, by 
Maxwalton Javelin. She is a_grand- 
“daughter of Imp. Victoria Mary, bred by 
J. Dean Willis, and of which it may be 


said ‘that no better breeding Shorthorn 
cow was ever imported. Victoria 22d has 
a roan bull calf. Mr. Lind is milking 


thirty of the cows, and they are showing 
a handsome profit. If looking for real 
foundation Shorthorns, the double decker 
kind, see this herd.—Holmes Cantine, 
Adv. 

fOWA ROYAL SHORTHORN SALE 


Each season at about this time of the 
vear, the Towa Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, under the management of Mr. C. 
A. Oldsen, of Wall Lake, Towa, holds its 
annual saie, known as the Towa Royal. 
This year the sale will take place March 
8, at the Iowa State Fair grounds, and 
will comprise forty lots from fifteen well- 
known, reliable breeders, who are con- 
signing twenty-eight bulls, ranging in 
ages from 12 to 23 months, the get of such 
meritorious sires as Gartley Lastman, 
Rodney Bruce, Villager’s Image, Royal 
Radium, Double Dale, Village Vanguard, 
Villager’s Czar and others equally well 
known. Unlike many sale offerings made 
up by contributions from many herds, the 
Iowa Royal stands for a high purpose, 
and each lot offered carries with it the 
guarantee of a square deal by the associ- 
ation. The sale has license to attract 
buyers from a wide radius, as the variety 
of bloodlines is such as to meet the ap- 
proval and the demand of practically ev- 
ery one in the market for good Short- 
horns. Be sure to ask for the catalog 
giving full particulars. Read the an- 
nouncement elsewhere in this issue.— 
Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


“BOB” HENRY’S MARCH 5 SALE 

More gilts of the breed’s highly prized 
bloodlines will be offered in the R. C. 
Henry Poland China Sheldon, 
Towa, March 6, than we know of to be 
had anywhere else. Primarily, it it a 
sale of Big Revenue blood. And no herd 
is quite so good without some of it as 
with it. Big Revenue is one of the young 
boars that has made Poland China his- 
tory, and thru his get is destined to make 
more. Be sure you have a catalog of this 
sale, as all of the great boars of the breed 
are here represented. The announcement 
appeared in last week’s isue.—Holmes 
Cantine, Adv. 


‘BLAIR BROS.’ APPROACHING SHORT- 
HORN SALE 


sale, at 


Why not buy good Shorthorns when 
buying any, especially a bull? Blair Bros. 
are noted for selling this kind. Their sale 
is at their farm, near Dayton, Iowa, on 
March 3. They will sell twenty-two bulls, 
and plenty of them are real herd bulls. 
There are sixteen reds and some swell 
roans. Fourteen of the bulls are by Max- 
walton Lochinvar, king of Rodney bulls. 
He is the last word in modern Shorthorn 
type. You can pick herd headers from 
his sons. Their dams are close up to the 
imported cow, and no better females are 
to be found than at Blair Bros. The ju- 
nior herd bull, Maxwalton Wanderer, is 
the bull to buy if wanting a bull that has 
proved he is the right kind of a breeder, 

kK him over carefully; then look over 








his get. We know of no son of Rodney 
being offered that will surpass him, if 
equal him. The eighteen females are all 
bred except two, and whoever buys them 
will be in line to raise herd bulls also. 
Some outstanding heifers are among them 
and their, pedigrees represent the best 
the herd books contain. By addressing 
Blair Bros., at Dayton, Iowa, there is yet 
time for a catalog. See display ad in last 
week’s issue.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


WATCH FOR THE SAMUELSONS’ 
SALE 


Duroes, of course! The Samuelsons 
have become specialists in the production 
of real-class Duroc Jerseys Their sale 
will take place at their farm, near Kiron, 
lowa, March 4, Fifty-five classy gilts 
will be offered, very similar to the fifty 
they sold February 9 for an average of 
$111.70. These gilts will be bred to two 
boars you will all like. Index Chief and 
Big Perfection are the boars. Any one 
of these big, strapping gilts looks like a 
money maker mated with either of the 
boars. Those bred to these two boars in 
the February sale averaged $121. Forty 
are bred for March litters. Some of them 
are by Wildfire ist, sire of champions and 
himself a first prize Towa State Fair win- 


ner. Samuelsons’ is the place to buy Du- 
rocs. You will like their hogs, and also 
their way of doing business. See final 


announcement in this issue. Get the cata- 


log.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


SHORTHORNS AT PRIVATE TREATY 

The old established herd of Scotch 
Shorthorns owned by Mr. C. 8S. Buckley, 
formerly of Holstein, Towa, but for the 
past twelve years of South Sioux City, 
Neb., is being dispersed privately. Owing 
to the high market price for beef, a dozen 
of the very tops are all that are being 
offered, they being real foundation stock 
of old established families, and every one 
old enough to be a regular breeder. In- 
cluded are Victorias, Lancasters, Missies 
and a daughter of an imported cow, with 
three-fourths of them sired by the mas- 
sive, low-legged, deep-ribbed herd bull, 
Lancaster Glory, son of Rookwood Glory, 
by Imp. British Glory. If interested, see 
this herd at once. Note Mr. Buckley’s 
card elsewhere in this issue.—Holmes 
Cantine, Adv. 
A GREAT STRING OF ANGUS CATTLE 

SELL 

On March 15, W. H. Cooper, of Hed- 
rick, Towa, will drive thru the ring fifty 
head of as choice and richly bred cattle 
as will grace America’s auction rings this 
winter. These cattle are rich in the blood 
of Enlate, Blackcap, Enchantress, Eisa, 
Elba, Erica, Miss Burgess, McHenry, 
Queen Mother and Ballindalloch.. You will 
find young cows with calves at foot, young 
open heifers, two-year-olds bred to great 
bulls, and a few young bulls—good ones. 
Among these are show cattle, herd-build- 
ing material, cattle that have t taken years 
of careful mating to produce. I[t is your 
opportunity. Will you take the oppor- 
tunity to secure some of these 
ones? Do you want the catalog? Write 
today, mentioning Wallaces'’ Farmer.— 
Frank O. Storrs, Adv, 


PUREBRED HAMPSHIRE HOGS AND 
AYRSHIRE CATTLE AT PUBLIC 
SALE 


On Friday, March 4, Ernest M. Pollard, 
of Nehawka, Neb., will offer thirty-five 
head of purebred Hampshire gilts, bred 
to a son of Yankee King, and eleven pure- 
bred Ayrshire cattle for sale. Mr. Pollard 
will also sell fifty head of stock hogs, the 
sale beginning at 10:00 a, m. The sale 
will be held right in Nehawka at the Pol- 
lard sale pavilion, and Mr. Pollard invites 
those desiring either good Hampshire gilts 
or purebred Ayrshire cattle to attend. 
There is yet time to get further informa- 
tion with regard to the offering. Write 
Mr, Pollard.—Advertising Notice. 


HENRY'S POLAND CHINA SALE 

Ten head of fall boars and ten fall gilts 
sired by Big Revenue, weighing close to 
200 pounds now, will be offered by R. C. 
Henry, in his Poland China sale of March 
5, at Sheldon, Towa. Mr. Henry's offering 
at that time will undoubtedly prove very 


attractive to those desiring high-class 
Poland China bred sows.—Advertising 
Notice. 





Recent Public Sales 


LA DOUX MAKES GOOD SALE 

An average of $67.31 on the forty head 
included in his sale, with a top price of 
$110, was the record made by F. W. La 
Doux in his sale of February 9, at Lake- 
wood Farm, near Spirit Lake, fowa. Iowa 
buyers took the larger part of the offer- 
ing, altho six of the sows went to Min- 
nesota, among them the top of the sale, 
No. 14, purchased by Joe Marco, of Bige- 
low, Minn. Tllinois, Missouri, South Da- 
kota and Indiana were also represented 
in the list of sales. We give below a list 
of the sows selling at $65 and over: Nos, 
14, 27, Joe Marco, Bigelow, Minn., $110, 
$102.50; 22, Karsk Bros., Pecatonica, TL, 
$90; 21, John Dykstra, Sibley, Iowa, $76; 
20, Aaron Bulher, Mountain Lake, Minn., 
$70; 24, A. Lopau, Sibley, Towa, $68; 39, 
17, Reuben E. Anderson, Harcourt, Iowa, 
$66, $78; 37, 34, Louis Stellish, Hartley, 
Towa, $90, $92.50; 32, Frank K. Fritz, Mc- 
Coysburg, Ind., $65; 19, Wm. A. Stellish, 
Hartley, Iowa, $70; 25, Edwin R. Skinner, 
sige =p Towa, $66; 39, A. Lopau, Sibley, 


Towa, $71; 2, Grover Arbeiter, Clear Lake, 
Towa, $78; 5, R. E. Williams, Iowa City, 


Iowa, $65; 4, B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farm- 
ington, lowa, $70; 7, Samuel T. Wolganst, 
Whitney, Iowa, $70; 10, J. H. Clark & Son, 
Laurens, Iowa, $65; 48, Joe Marco, $85; 
26, Louis Stellish, $72: 15 breeding tae, 
F. M. Whittenburg, Dickens, lowa, $72. 
OAK GLEN POLANDS AVERAGE $55.66 
One of the largest gatherings seen at 
an Oak Glen Poland China sale in recent 
years was assembled at the ringside on 
February 18, when Mr. W. S. Austin, of 
Dumont, Towa, proprietor of Oak Glen 


Farm, drove thru the ring forty-five good, 
and spring gilts. 


useful fall They could 








choice | 





easily have fetched more money and been 
within keeping of their value. The offer- 
ing Was nicely conditioned, and in most 
instances the gilts carried prominent 
guarantees, and to the service of excel- 
lent boars. The selling was eonducted by 
W. H. Cooper. Following is a list of sales 
at $50 or over: No. 14, H. R. Plantz, Ce- 
dar Falls, Iowa, $50; 10, T. J. Shaffer, 
Clarksville, Iowa, $90; 11, T. O. Rye, Han- 
lontown, Iowa, $51; 12, Geo. Pashby, Ce- 
dar Falls, Iowa, $60; 17, J. L. Whitney, 
New Hartford, Iowa, $63; 19, T. O. Rye, 
$61; 6, F. C. Beed, Hampton, Iowa, ~ 
7, Will Schrieber, eGneva, Iowa, $68; 9, 

R. J. Lindeman, Askley, Iowa, $70, $69: 
5, T. O. Rye, $71; 8, I. J. Klousia, Hamp- 
ton, Iowa, $68; 1, 2, Otto H. Miller, Ack- 
ley, Iowa, $74, .$70; 27, 28; Chas. Zimmer- 
man, Aredale, Iowa, $52 each; 20, BE. L. 
Shipp, Plainfield, Iowa, $53; 21, 
jyreenles, Nashua, Iowa, $50; 


Zimmerman, $53; O. Rye, 24, 


Geo. Pashby, $61; 24, T. O. Rye, $53: 18, 
W. H. Greenless, Nashua, Iowa, $52; 11%, 
T. O. Rye, $56 


HAMPSHIRES AVERAGE $81 

The splendid average of $81 was made 
by Klein & Granzow, of Alden, Iowa, on 
the fifty head of sows sold Tuesday, Feb. 
ruary 15. Only one sow sold under $60. 
The top was $275, paid by the Big Four 
Farms, of Brooklyn, Iowa, for No. 28, a 
real top. Leo Johnson, of Hawkeye, Iowa, 
bought the next highest priced sow, se- 
curing No. 4 at $155, while Nebraska fol- 
lowed closely, Harry Knabe, of Nehawka, 


Neb., buying No. 36 at $150. Klein & 
Granzow offered a splendid lot of bred 
sows, and have reason to be gratified 
over the success of their sale. The list 
of sales at $75 or over follows: No .1, F. 


Madera, Traer, Iowa, $100; 2, FE. FE. Neal, 
Sanborn, Ind., $81; 3, E. Benshoof, Alden, 
Iowa, $69; 4, Leo Johnson, Hawkeye, Ia., 
$155; 5, Ed Rennick, Pilger, Neb., $87.50; 
6, Chileott Bros., Wisner, Neb., $90; 7, B. 
Weidlein, Webster City, Towa, $100; 10, L. 
Lutterman, Cleves, Iowa, $75; 12, John 
Treaner, Goldfield, Towa, $76; 14, E. J. 
Lettow, Alden, Towa, $80; 15, Matt Lo- 
catis, Humboldt, Iowa, $77.50; 16, 19, Pe- 
termeier Bros., Melbourne, Iowa, $117.50, 
$75; 20, S. Fahlberg, Beresford, S. D., $100; 
21, H. Sheldon, Eldora, Towa, $91; 26, R. 
Mehlbrock, Compton, IIL, $100; 28, Big 
Four Farms, Broklyn, Towa, tag 30, Har- 
ry Knabe, Nehawka, Neb., $150; 31, H. A. 
Kleemeier, Rockwell, Iowa, $75; 34, Harry 
Knabe, $70; 39, Jess Wuiff, Humboldt, 
fowa, $77.50 


BOYD WEIDLEIN’S HAMPSHIRES 
AVERAGE $66.25 

Mr. Boyd Weidlein, of Webster City, 
Towa. made one of the good sales of the 
breed, February 14, when he sold forty- 
seven Hampshire sows and gilts for an 
average of $66.25. It was a Monday sale, 
and the first of a circuit of four impor- 
tant Hampshire sales. The offering was 
presented in splendid form. The prices 
grew higher as the selling progressed. 
From the outset it was plain to be seen 
that the large crowd which was in at- 
tendance was there for business. The 
selling was conducted by Clair Mason. 
The list of sales at $65 or over follows: 
No, 26, J. C. Porter, Ft. Dodge, Towa, $71; 
12, Klein & Granzow, Alden, Towa, $70; 34, 
Howard Soorholtz, Melbourne, Towa, 
$67.50; 33, J. O. Clark, Churdan, Jowa, $70; 
1%, F. T. Miller, Lake City, Iowa, $70 8, 
W. D. Hauck, Humboldt, Towa, $68: 2, 

L. Miller, $67; 19, J. C. Weidlein, Web- 
ster City, Towa, $74; 36, Ed Rennick, Pil- 
ger, Nehb., $72.50; 37, Geo. Crandall, Dow 
City, Towa, $70; 44, M. J. Mariga, Clarion. 
Towa, $92.50; 46, M. Loeatis, Humboldt, 
lowa, $87.50; 4, F. L. Miller, $78: 7, Arthur 
Anderson, Stanhope, Towa, $77.50; 1, Klein 
& Granzow, $97.50; 3, E. A. Cowie, Hol- 
land, lowa, $68; 5, Geo. Crandall, $61; 6, 
Albert Peterson, Stratford, Towa, $79; 21, 
F. Iverson, Stanhope, Iowa, $75; 27, T. C 
Clark, Churdan, Iowa, $77; 23, G. R. Hall, 
Spirit Lake, Towa, $68; 24, J. B. Huisman 
« Son, Wellsbure, town, $69: 28, J. C. 
Porter, $72; 39, G. R. Hall, Spirit Lake, 
Iowa, $70; 14, Howard Hoorholtz, $68; 22, 
J. O. Clark, $72; 35, Arthur Kix, Hub- 
bard, Towa, se 20, J. O. Clark, $72. 


THE RADIO BILL 

The 1927 radio bill, now awaiting the 
signature of the president, will, if it be- 
comes a law, set up a radio commission 
of five members, who will have complete 
control over broadcasting in the United 
States for one year. After the first year, 
the Department of Commerce will have 
control over radio, but the commission 
will be final authority in all matters of 
controversy. 

The bill provides that the five members 
of the commission shall be appointed by 
the president and confirmed by the sen- 
ate. Five zones of broadcasting are set 
up by the bill, and each is to have one 
representative on the commission. 

During the first vear the commission 
will have authority to classify radio sta- 
tions, prescribe the nature of the service 
to be rendered, assign wave lengths to 
the various classes of stations, determine 
the location of stations, regulate the kind 
of apparatus to be used with respect to 
its external effects, and make regulations 
to prevent interference. The bill gives 
the commission practically unlimited 
powers along these lines, including power 
to hold hearings to compel the submis- 
sion of books, ete. 

At the end of the first year these pow- 
ers are transferred.to the secretary of 
commerce. However, he can refer ques- 
tions to the commission for final deci- 
sion, and decisions of the secretary of 
commerce can be appealed to the commis- 
sion. The secretary of commerce is also 
to have full control over operators and 
the issuance of their licenses. 








Next Week On the Air 


Following is a radio program for corn 
belt farm families for the week of Feb- 
ruary 27 to March 5. Central standard 
time thruout. 


MARKETS AND WEATHER 
(Every day except Sunday) 

(Ames, 270)—9:30, 10:30 a. 
12:30 p. m. 

WLS (Chicago, 
10:30, 11:00, 11:30 a. 
1:30 and 6:00 p. m. 

WHT (Chicago, 400)—11:45 a, m., 12:00 
noon; 10:40 p. m, 

KYW (Chicago, 536)—11:00 a. m.; 4:45 
p. m, 

WOC (Davenport, 484)—2:00 p. m. (1:00 
p. m. Saturday). 

WHO (Des Moines, 
12:00 noon, 2:00 p. m. 

WOS (Jefferson City, Mo., 441)—8:00, 
9:00 10:00, 10:30, 11:00, 11:30 a. m.; 12:00 
noon; 2:00 p. m. 

KFKX (Hastings, Neb., 288)—9:30, 10:3¢ 
a. m.; 12:30, 3:00, 7:00 p. m. 

WDAF (Kansas City, 366)—6:00 p. m. 

WCCO (Minneapolis, 416)—9:45, 10:30, 
11:30 a. m.; 1:30, 3:00, 5:45, 10:00 p. m. 

WOW (Omaha, 526)—8:15, 8:55, 10:30 a. 
m.; 12:30, 1:45, 6:45 p. m. 

KMOX (St. Louis, 280)—9:40 a. m., 2:00 
5:30 and 10:00 p. m. 

WLBL (Stevens Point, Wis., 278)—8:45, 
9:45, 10:45, 11:45 a. m.; 12:30, 1:45 p. m. 

KMA (Shenandoah, lowa, 252)—9:00 a. 
m.; 12:00 noon; 2:00, 6:00 p. m. 

KFDY (Brookings, S. D., 
noon. 

KOIL (Council Bluffs, 306)—12:00 noon; 
5:00 p. m 

ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 

WLS—Every night, 6:55 p. m., Tony's 
Scrap Book. Friday, 10:00 p. m., Show 
Boat; Saturday, 7:30 p. m., National Barn 
Dance. 











™.; 


345)—9:00, 9:30, 10:00, 
m.; 12:00 noon; 1:00, 


526)—9:45 a. m., 


306)—12:00 


WGN—Every night, 10:00 p. m., Sam 
and Henry. 

KYW—Thursday, 8:00 p. m., Twenty 
Minutes of Good Reading. 

WCCO—Saturday, 7:45 p. m., Fireside 


Philosophies. 
KFMX—Tuesday, 9:30 p. m., Visits to 
Ancient Cities, 


WSM—Saturday, 7:30 p. m., Barn Dance. 
WSM—Saturday, 7:30 p. m., Barn 
Dance. 
WDAF—Saturday, 8:00'p. m., Around 
the Town. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR 

KYW—6:00 p. m., Uncle Bob, Bedtime 
Stories. 

WCCO—5:15 p. m., Children’s Hour. 

WMAQ—5:15 p. m., Topsy Turvy Time. 

KFNF—4:30 p. m., Friday, Children’s 
Hour. 

WLS—5:45 p. m., Birthday Time. 

WHO—7:00 p. m., Wednesday, 
Dutch. 


Uncle 


CHURCH SERVICES 
KFNF—2:30 p. m., Seed House Song 
Service; 3:00 p. m., Men’s Gospel Team; 
6:30 p. m., Golden Rule Circle; 7:30 p. m., 
Church Service. 
WHO—11:00 a. m., Church Services. 
WCCO—10:50 a. m., Methodist Church; 
4:10 p. m., Presbyterian Church, 
WQJ—10:45 a. m., People’s Church, 
WDAF—4:00 p. m., Vesper Service. 
KYW—11:00 a. m., Central Church. 
WLS—10:45 a. m., University of Chicago 
Chapel; 1:30 p. m., Chicago Church Fed- 
eration; 6:00 p. m., Little Brown Church, 


KOIL-—11:00 a. m., Congregational 
Church. 
KFMX (Northfield, 3837)—7:00 p. m., 


Carleton College Vespers. 

KMA (Shenandoah, 461)—8:30 and 11:00 
a. m.,; 7:30 p. m. 

WoOC—6:30 p. m., Church Serviee. 

WOW (Omaha, 526)—9:00 a. m.; 
and 9:00 p. m. 

FEATURE MUSICAL PROGRAMS 
Sunday, February 27— 

WOC—1:00 p. m., Old Folks’ Musical 
Program; 10:00 p. m., Palmer Little Sym- 
phony. 

wcco. Woc, m., At- 
water Kent Hour. 

WLS—12:15 p. m., Organ Concert; 
p. m., WLS Ensemble. 

WGN (Chicago, 303)—9:15 p. m., Music 
Room. 

KMA—4:00 p. m., St. Mary’s Choir. 

WEBH (Chicago, 370)—5:00 p. m., Twi- 
light Musicale. 

WIJIID (Chicago, 370)—4:00 p. m., Pal- 
mer House Symphony. 

WHO—5:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life Salon 


2:30 


WGN—8:15 p. 
12:45 


Orchestra; 7:30 p. m., Big Four Sym- 
phony. 
WCCO—9:45 p. m., The Drug Owls. 


KOIL—1:00 p. m., Musicale. 
Monday, February 28— 
KMMJ—8:00 p. m., Band Concert. 
KFNF—7:00 p. m., Concert; 11:00 p. m., 
Old-Time Music. 
KMA—9:00 p. m., Farnham Trio. 
WDAF—9:00 p. m., Grand Opera. 
WOW-—3:00 p. m., Nash-Finch Or- 
chestra. 
KSO (Clarinda, 
Time Music. 
WHO—8:00 p. 
tory Program. 
WCCO—7:30 p. m., Hires Harvesters. 


Tuesday, March i— 


405)—6:30 p. m., Old- 


m., Simpson Conserva- 
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WLS—7:30 p. m., Folk Song Time. 

WHO—7:30 p. m., Raleigh Quintette; 
8:39 p.-m., Prof. Paul Stoye. 

KMA—9:00 p. m., May’s Mandolin Mu- 
sicians. 

woc, WCCO—7:00 p. m., The Vikings; 
7:30 p. m., Buckeye Bakers; 8:00 p. m., 
Everready Hour. 

WCCO—9:30 p. m., 
Soldiers. 
Wednesday, March 2— 

WHO—6:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life Little 
Symphony; 9:00 p. m., WHO Quartet. 

WCCO—8:00 p. m., Ipana Troubadours; 


Garrott’s Chocolate 


§:30 p. m., Levin Craftsmen. 

WDAF—8:00 p. m., Ivanhoe Band and 
Glee Club. 

WGN-—-9:00 p. m., Arabian Nights En- 
tertainment. 

KYW —7:00 p. m., Classical Program | 


from New York. 
WLS—9:00 p. m., 
Choir. 
WoOc—6:30 p. m., 


University of Chicago 


Voss Vagabonds. 


KFN F—7:00 p. m., Concert, Henry Field 
Seed Co. 
Thursday, March 3— 

woc, WCCO, WGN—8:00 py m., Clic- 
quot Club Eskimos; 9:00 p. m., Goodrich 
Program, 

WOC—7:30 p. m., Moline Plowboys. 

WLS—7:15 p. m., WLS String En- 


semble. 
KYW—9:00 p. m., 
WHO—7:30 p. m., 
Friday, March 4— 
WLS—8:06"p. m., Silvertone Hour, Lit- 
tle Symphony of Chicago. 


Classical Program. 
WHO Quartet. 


woc, WCCO, WDAF—9:00 p. m., Whit- 
tall’s Anglo Persians. 
WOcC—7:30 p. m., Moorman’s Melody 


Mixers. 
KMA—9:00 p. m., Delmonico Dreamers. 











DUROG JERSEYS. 


Wildfire’s Monarch Bred Gilfs 


Choice large Duroc Jersey spring gilts, weighing 
from 300 to 850 Ibs., breeding form, and bred for” 
early farrow to our very high class boar, WILD- 
FIRE’S MONARCH. Are litter mates to the 60 
great boars we sold last fall and we are sure they 
will please the people equally as well. Are the 
get mainly of LONG COLONEL, by Intense Col. 
For particulars and prices, write 

MILFORD, IOWA 


LLOYD PLACE, 
Duroc Bred Sows and Gilts at Private Treaty 


ur fall and spring gilts are strong in the blood of 

Intense Colonel! and are the sort you may expect re- 

sults from. to FLASHLIGHT, a promising 

spring pig of Scissere-Sensation breeding. 
- Kadwards, (Real farm prices) 


Duroc Fall Boar Pigs 
Some outstanding pigs by WILDFIRE 1. firs: prize 
Des Moines winner. Sire and grandsire of champions. 
58 of his sons are heading purebred herds. Ful! par- 
ticulars on application to 
B. A. Samuelson & Son (Sac Co.) Biron, Ia. 


DUROC BRED GILTS bred for March, Aprtl and 

May farrow. Weight up to 
$25 Ibs. Bred to Cherry Stilts dy Fancy Stilts and 
DeLuxe Col. by Great Col. They are bred. fed and 
will be eold right. Cholera immune, Write or 


visit us. 
G@. A. SWENSON, DAYTON, IOWA 








Alta, fa. 











SPOTTED POLAND-.CHINAS. 


iit iAe. <<. 
Wildfire Boars 
and gilts for the bo ape aga of that Spotted Poland 


herd. Write us your needs 


Blanke Bros., Tainter, lowa 














THE ANNUAL IOWA ROYAL 


SHORTHORN SALE 
SHOULD ATTRACT 


HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE IOWA SHORTHORN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


State Fair Grounds, Des Moines, lowa 
Tuesday, March 8 


Forty Head From Fifteen Well-Known lfowa Breeders—28 Bulls— 
12 Females. Bulls Range in Ages From 12 to 23 Months. 


As is generally understood, but we herewith repeat the statement, each and 


every Iowa Breeders’ Association sale, known as the IOWA ROYAL, contains 
cattle that are representative of the breed, and the association is back of every 
animal offered. 


Around twenty of the reliable Scotch families are represented, among them 
the Rosewood, Clipper, Gipsy Maid, Mayflower, Clara, Wimple, etc. Many are 
but few removes from the imported cow, some out of imported cows, and sired 
by bulls of reputation. 


A representative lot of young, quality Shorthorns, affording an unusual field 
for selection. Details of the offering are set forth in the catalog, which will be 
sent upon request to, 


G. A. Oldsen, Sec’y and Mgr., Wall Lake, la. 


GUY L. BUSH, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative 
N. G. KRASCHEL, Auctioneer. 

















55 Head of High Class 


-DUROC GILTS- 


Kiron, (Sac County) lowa 
Friday, March 4, 1927 


All Fall and Spring Gilts, same quality and character as the fifty we sold 
February 9 for an average of $112. Forty bred for March farrowing. AN are 
bred to INDEX CHIEF and BIG PERFECTION, our phenomenal young boars 
that have created so much favorable comment by all who have_seen them. 
Twenty-nine gilts in our February 9 sale, bred to the above mentioned boars, 
averaged $121 per head. 

We are inviting you to an establishment to buy brood sows that stands for 
any and all legitimate means to make Durocs better. If you know of a better 
boar the’h we have, we will try to buy him. For honest-to-goodness brood sows, 
sows that farrow and care for big litters, sows bred to the most valuable boars 
we ever owned, come and inspect this offering. Ask for the catalog. 


B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, lowa 


Send buying orders to Holmes Cantine, of Wallaces’ Farmer, if unable to 
attend.” J. L. Mclirath, Auctioneer. 


























We have some toppy 


Late Spring Boars 


large enough for service. Write us your needs. 


D. V. CRAWFORD & SONS, EARLHAM, IOWA 


Spotted Armistice 


Bred sow and gilt sale. February 22. Choice gilts 
sired by or bred to this great boar. 
Send for catalog. 
T.M. HAYDEN, 8 CRESTON, IOWA 


P@LAND-CHINAS 
Silverview Poland China Gilts pe hd gs 


row to our 2 crack boars, @uper Native and Ans- 
wer’s Improver. Daughters of Big Revenue, 
Armistice Boy, Index Model, The Pilot and Ans- 
wer’s Improver. A very typy lot and guaranteed to 
please. Geo. B. Laposky, Cherokee, lowa 














Public Sale Hampshire Hogs and Ayrshire Cattle 


To Be Held at Pollard’s Sale Pavilion, Beginning at 10:00 A. M., at 


NEHAWKA, NEBRASKA, FRIDAY, MARCH 4 


Thirty-five head of purebred Hampshire gilts, bred to a son of Yankee King, 
will be offered; likewise, fifty head of stock hogs; a real opportunity to get 
some bargains. 

AYRSHIRES—This offering includes my six-year-old herd bull, four head 
of bull calves, two cows seven years old, two heifers four years old, two heif- 
ers two years old, all purebred; likewise, two grade heifers, one two and one 
four years old. 

If you want good purebred Hampshire gilts of good breeding and individu- 
ality, and if you want good representatives of the popular Ayrshire breed of 
dairy cattle, by all means attend this sale. Auctioneer, Rex Young. Address, 


for any further information desired, 
Ernest M. Pollard, Nehawka, Nebraska 








HANCHERDALE SOWS 


At private sale. Mostly spring gilts. Bred for March 
and April farrow. $75.00 for topa for quick sale. 
Good, big, with feeding quality. 


Mm. P. Mancher, — Rolfe, fowa 


WALL STREET 


Bire of the phenominal NIGHT HAWK beads 
our herd. Write us your needs. We have a few 
fall pigs sired by NIGHT HAWK. 

e Batler, 





Calhoun, Mo. 





CHESTER wure 


CHESTER WHITE GILTS 


Choice, well grown, February and March farrow; 
also some fall pigs, either sex. Price reasonable. 


McHinley Bros. & Sons., Melrose, lowa 


Ghester White Gilts 


Choice, well grown, March and Apri] 
farrow. Bred to real boars. Also some 
top fall bears. 


Seth W. Johnson, 








(6ac Co.) 
TAMWORTHSE 


Tamworth—Sows—Gilts— Bears 


Some nice gilts bred for March and Apri! farrow— 

priced to move. Fall boars and open fall gilte— 

mated trios if desired. Cholera immune. 

3.35. Newlin, Grimes. lowa 
Half mile west Johnston Station. 


Miron, fowa 





























COOPER’S BIG ANGUS SALE 


We are over stocked and must reduce our herd te 
make room for the young ones coming on. 


THEY SELL TUESDAY, MARCH 15, 1827 


Real show stuff here. 


15 Great cows, weighing up to 1500 Ibs., with calves at foot. 
15 young heifers by the 


All Blackcaps and Ericas of McHenry and Escher breeding. 
great bull, ENLATE, or out of ENLATE dams, and sired by Eline of Balmoral. 12 
two-year-old’s by Eline Marshall out of ENLATE dams and bred to Eline of Bal- 


moral. 7 top bulls, good ones 
Write today for yours, mentioning Wallaces’ 


Catalog sent only on request, 
W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, lowa 


Kraschel, Milne, Hansen, Erwin and Morford, Auctioneers. 
Frank O. Storrs and Guy L. Bush represents Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Farmer. 
































—— 








From a nationally known herd—carry both quality 
and prestige. 
few summer boars. 

SBS. f. Davidson, 


_XORKSHIRKES. 


eee 


YORKSHIRES | 


BABPSEIRES 








Fall pigs for sale, either sex, and a 
Menlo, lowa 


Visitors always we 
BiG FOUR FARMS. 


When !n need of ei 
HAMPSHIRE BREEDING STOCK 


write us. Our bred sow sale date ie February 16. 
1 lcome 
Breoklyn, lewa 





Wm. Zahs, Jr. 


ORMKSHIRE peeps. $25 and $30. Bred gilts 
and pigs. R. C. R. 1. Red cockerels—dandies. lines. Breeding stock for sale in season 


Riverside, Iowa 





IG TYPE BHAMPSHIRES. Papier Spees 
te 


us your wants. Andrew E. Larsen, Macksburg, lows. 





HOLSTEINCHFRIESIAN 
230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 








An offering of very 
Morningside Holsteins oo fee faites “be 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.57 Ib. 
Pietje Mapleerest Pontiac, and from dams that aver- 
age from 60 to 70 ibs. of milk per os. a. 
reasonable. Herd federal accredited. 
Ed. Rensink, (Sioux Co.) , "iowa 


For Sale—Shorthorn Buils from 
the Mondamin Herd 

They will appeal to those wanting vigorous, wel! 
grown bulls ef best breeding. a among 
them isa white Orange Blossom sired by Fair Vie- 
iter. Another is a roan Butterfly by a 
Pride. Besides, there are several splendid roans an 
whites out of families that have been be te 
tm ourherd. Mera federal accredited 

Farm rm located on payed road, U. 8. 78, il miles 


from 6 
HINTON, IOWA 








loux City. 
HELD BROTHERS, 


For Sale—Shorthorn Cattle 


Gired by or bred to Maxwaiton Major by Revolution; 
village Champion by Villager’s Marshal, brother to 
ernational champion ball 1924, and 
Anoka Jolly Count, half brother to the Internationa) 
out —— cow 1926. I offer bulls and females 


reason ces, that are low-set, thick fleshed 
individuals of Mets best blood I lines. 100 head in herd 
which ie Federal accredited 


Also Chester Whites, Shropsbires and Barred Rocks. 
3. EB. Goodenew, Maquoketa, iowa 


Beaver Greek Shorthorns to Sell 


Advencing years makes {t necessary to sel! 
all, orn all, of my herd to which I have 
ven my lifework. 100 Mlead w select 
all mdants ef my 1900 importation. 

Neo better bred Shorthons anywhere. Not an 
outcross. 34 open helfers, 45 bred and with 
calves. Weare milking 30. One 14-mo. bull 
ParkGalece Madium heads the herd. 


ROLFE,. 10WA 


Sunnyside Shorthorns 











Twe good ber yearting bulls ready for hard 
service Two bulisa year “ la p spain and a fine 
lot of year! hetfers offered. All of good Scotch 


breeding and sired by Villager’s Image. Choice indi- 
viduals at moderate prices. Herd federa) accredited. 


F.A.CLARGA, LAURENS, 1OWA 


Tops From a Well Known Herd 


A dozen choice Scotch females, the very tops 
ef our long established herd, are offered priv- 
ately at a price that will movethem. Very 
best eteck. Am retiring from 
business. Write us for particulars and prices. 


C. 8. Buckley, R. F. 0. 1, South Stoux City. Nebraska 


16 YOUNG Scorer BULLS 


Reds—whites—roans, Marr Maud, Maid of Fromise, 
Missie, t-4 Bitak enisiret Good rugged, heavy 
bened bulls in moderate flesh, at $100 to $125. Not an 
# years in the business. 
BRockweli City, lowa 





out -cross 17 pedigree. 
Andrew Stewart, 


POLLED SHORTSRORNS 


POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


Young bulls offered. One, Premier Dale 24, 
very outstanding. We herd too good for bim. Lord 
Barmpton, anda roan by Reformer, are of special 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town 

g.L. Ryon 4 & Sons, 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Two very choice roan bulls, 16 to 20 months old, of 
best Scoteh breeding, suiteble to head pure-blood 
herds. Also anumber of good rugged bulls for the 
farmer trade. 

Ss. B. Mudsen & Gon, Bt. 6. Ruexvilic, ia. 


FEEDERS 


Hereford Steers 


Calves, Vearlings and Two's. Well marked, 
beef type. showing splendid breeding. Dark reds. 
Most all bunches dehorned. Good stocker order, 
Can shew few bunches around 45 to 90 head. Each 

bunch even in size. Also a few bunches Shorthorn 
steers. Will sell your choice of one car load from 
any bunch. Write, stating number and weight you 
prefer, 450 lbs. to 800 Iba. 


V.V. Baldwin, Eldon, Wapello Co. lowa 








Laurens. iowa 




















SHEEP. 
Righ Class Registered 


SHROPSHIRE BRED EWES 
Come and see them and pick out those that sult you 
best and see the ram they are bred to. There isa dif 
ference. Want to sell all of om. Prices reasonabie. 
Willard BMilier, R. F.D. No.2, Amita, iowa 


OXFORD BRED EWES FOR SALE 


Bred to rams as good as money could buy. 
W. R. Hauser, Unton, lowa. 




















MORSES 
Percherens Wanted 


I want to buy nine yearling regis- 
tered Percheron stallions, and six 
coming two and three—big, clean 
colts, solid blacks or with smal! star. 
Cash. FRED CHANDLER. 
Route 7, Chariten, lowa 


AUCTION EERS 


6. KRASCHEL 2ccr.ce2== 
Ge 












AUCTION ERR 
Marian, tewa 


















Takes AU Guesswork Out 
of Mineral Feeding 


T pens of it! 100 acres covered with experimental 


Faym in The 
United States 

























pens and lots —- ENTIRELY devoted to mineral 
feed research work. On this farm we use hundreds 


Ma wu The EU of hogs and other livestock for feeding tests, every year. 
Specially trained and experienced hog men under the 


We 7] Mi 4 7 supervision of Mr. A. R. Lamb, formerly Chief in Nutri- 
C ‘ad tion at Ames, Iowa, leave nothing undone to learn more 
about minerals and mineral feeding. 


Six years of this intensive experimental work has en- 
abled us to make many good improvements in MoorMan’s 
Hog Minerals. Good product though it was before, it is 
now better than ever. We know beyond question that the 
feeders of MoorMan’s Hog Minerals make extra money. 


100,000 customers know they get a 
» good big profit when they feed MoorMan’s 
il’ Hog Minerals, They have proved on their 
own farms, just as we have proved on our 

% Experimental Farm, that MoorMan’s 
Hog Minera-s is the one mineral feed that always gives 
them SURE AND CERTAIN EXTRA PROFIT. 





If you want to examine some of this fine product, 
and let your hogs taste it, just send us the tag and 
we will mail you a sample bag, free and postpaid. 
YOU MAIL THE TAG and WE’LL MAIL THE BAG. 


Moorman Mig. Co., Quincy, Illinois 


ef SV 


et 


’ Quincy, i, 


Please se nd me 
ec your sample kt 
Hog Minerals, free anc 1 jestealae of MoorMan’s 









Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept 632 
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